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PREFACE 

This  Eighth  Volume  of  "Chinese  Superstitions'  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  i°  The  first,  dealing  with  various  Buddhist 
Worthies  and  Saintly  Monks  (pp  499-617).  It  contains,  moreover, 
the  amusing  legend  of  the  Monkey-king  (pp.  553-562),  known 
among  the  Chinese  as  Sun-heu-tze  0|  ff£  -=p,  and  intended  to 
give  a  fanciful  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  Buddhist 
monk  named  Hsiien-tsang  J  ^,  or  Yuen-tsang  x  ^»  who 
went  to  India  in  the  711'  century,  and  after  sojourning  17  years 
in  the  country,  returned  with  657  Buddhist  books,  pictures  and 
relics  (1).  20  The  second  part  gives  short  biographies  on  the 
Founders  of  Buddhist  Schools  in  China,  and  closes  with  a  list  of 
the  various  Buddhist  Schools,  that  have  arisen  in  the  country, 
since  the  arrival  of  Bodhidharma  (A.  D.  527),  Ta-moh  ta-shi  jg  ]§i 
^  ftp,  founder  of  the  "Contemplative  School",  down  to  the 
present  day  (pp.  617-716). 

Our  sources  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  volume:  the 
General  History  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  fung-kien  %$ 
fill  ?!  fSt  arRl  lne  Biographies  of  Gods,  Show-shen-ki  \%  jji$  IE- 
To  these  must  be  added  the  recent  work  of  Chow-yih  ^p  — , 
"Illustrated  Edition,  giving  the  names  of  Founders  of  Schools", 
Ch'ung-k'oh  fuh-tsu  cheng-tsung  tao-ying  J|  £ij  {$  jj&  IE  ^  M.  W> 
(p.  617).  This  was  published  at  Soochow  ||  j>[\  in  1880,  the 
author  being  an  expert  in  the  matter,  and  in  nowise  influenced 
by  Western  ideas  or  traditions.  Besides  these  Chinese  works,  we 
have  gleaned  much,  especially  in  the  Notes,  from  Western 
writers:  Sir  Monier  Williams,  Edkins,  Hackmann,  Johnston, 
Eitel,  Geden,  Wylie,  Mayers,  Giles  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Sinica 
(2).     To   all,   we   tender  our  best  thanks,   and  hope  that  their 


(1)  Edkins.     Chinese    Buddhism,    p      119. -Giles.     Chinese    Biographical 
Dictionary.  313-314. —  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.   V1JI.   p.  572.  note  2. 

(2)  See  List  of  Foreign  Works  consulted  for  this  Eighth  Volume. 
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eminent   science   will    prove   helpful    in    appreciating    Buddhism, 
and  elucidating  many  an  abstruse  problem. 

1»  First  Part.  —  Buddhist  Worthies  and 
Saintly  Monks,  continued. 

Among  those  here  described,  many  came  from  India,  and 
spent  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  China.  All  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  find  their  original  Hindu  names,  place  of  origin, 
when  they  entered  China,  and  the  monastery  where  they  lived 
and  taught.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Chinese  writers  murder 
all  foreign  names  to  such  an  extent  that  these  become  unrecogni- 
zable, and  create  no  small  difficulty  for  historians  and  translators. 
The  greater  part  of  these  foreign  monks  took  years  in  reaching 
China,  crossing  the  Karakoram  Pass  (i8,5oo  feet  high),  then 
travelling  along  the  Tarim  and  over  the  Takla-makan  desert, 
till  they  reached  the  Western  cities  of  China,  and  finally  settled 
at  Ch'ang-ngan  f<  %  (i),  Lohyang  $jf  %,  or  Nanking  jf  %, 
then  known  as  Kin-ling  (p  \>£. 

To  quote  but  the  most  eminent,  let  us  mention  Vajramati, 
Kin-kang  san-tsang  ^  pj|ij  H.  M  (PP-  499_5o2),  who  introduced 
the  Yogachara  System  into  China;  Amogha,  Puh-k'ung  7^  5g 
(pp.  5o3-5o4),  who  represents  principally  the  Tantra  School.  It 
is  lie  also  who  established  in  the  country  the  festival  of  feeding 
hungry  ghosts,  Ulamba,  held  annually  throughout  China  on  the 
1 3' h  of  the  7"1  month  (p.  5o3).  Both  of  these  early  Hindu 
monks  were  thorough  magicians,  giving  and  stopping  rain,  spiriting 
persons  away,  and  amusing  the  Court  by  their  curious  art  (2). 

Buddhabhadra  was  also  a  distinguished  Hindu  monk,  who 
(iossed  the  Karakoram  Bass  to  come  to  China,  and  meeting  Ku- 
merajiva,  worked  with  him  for  several  years,  translating  a  valuable 
life  of  Buddha,  a  new  Amitayus  Sutra,  and  the  Vinaya  of  the 
Sangha  (3 }. 


(I)     The  lern  Si  ngan  fu  g  ><  Hf.  capital  of  Shensi  Rfe  H. 

See  Chinese  Superstitions    Vol.  \  III    p.  501,  and  504 
(:V)     Sangha.     The  Ordei  oi   Fraternity  of  monks ;  the   Buddhisl  Brother- 
hood. Moniei   Williams    p    ti  72 
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The  Shaman  (l)  Buddhayasha,  a  native  of  Kashmir,  reached 
China  in  the  fifth  century.  He  also  joined  Kumerajiva,  and 
helped  in  translating  Sanscrit  works  into  Chinese  (p.  552). 

Among  the  Chinese,  a  few  also  travelled  to  India,  studied 
there  the  Sanscrit  or  Pali  language  (2),  and  returned  with  a  large 
number  of  Buddhist  works.  The  story  of  Hsiien-tsang  ]£  ££, 
who  set  out  from  Clrang-ngan  -g:  ^?,  A.  D.  629,  and  returned  in 
64a,  is  told  at  full  in  this  Volume  (pp.  567-572),  and  the  reader 
is  referred  thereto.  Others  never  left  China,  but  still  acquired 
fame  through  their  scientific  attainments.  Such  are  Yih-hsing 
—  ff  (A.  D.  672-717),  who  corrected  the  calendar  of  the  T'ang 
$  dynasty;  T'ung-hsiien  ^  £  (A.  D.  634-730),  a  famous  writer, 
who  produced  40  books  of  essays,  80  containing  prayer-formulas, 
and  10  of  annotations  (p.  540).  One  day,  travelling  to  a  certain 
place,  he  encountered  a  tiger,  and  placing  his  works  on  the 
back  of  the  monster,  made  him  accompany  him  on  the  way 
(p.  539). 

Besides  those  Great  Worthies,  the  Volume  contains  the  list 
of  65  Saintly  Monks  (pp.  575-6o5),  who  preached  the  Law  in 
the  great  monasteries,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Here 
again,  a  large  number  among  them  came  from  India,  Kashmir, 
Bactria,  Parthia,  Sogdiana,  Cambodia  etc. . .  All,  whether  foreign 
or  native,  are  invited  to  the  annual  banquet  of  the  gods,  given 
by  the  Fairy  Queen  of  the  West,  Si-wang-mu  fa  3E  #  (3)-     Of 

(1)  Shaman  (another  form  of  Sramana).  A  Buddhist  ascetic,  subject 
to  monastic  discipline.  It  comprises  all  those  who  separate  themselves  from 
the  world  and  the  familj',  and  are  admitted  to  the  Sangha  Chinese  Super- 
stitions.     Vol.  VII.  p.  334. 

(2)  Pali.  The  vernacular  Language  of  Magadha,  called  Magadhi  Prakrit 
Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  88.  —  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol. 
VIII.  p.  541.  note  3. 

(3)  Si-wang-mu  f§  3E  #,  the  Royal  Mother,  Queen  of  the  Immortals. 
A  legendary  being  supposed  to  dwell  upon  the  Kuen-hm  %_  -^  mountains  at 
the  head  of  troops  of  genii.  In  her  garden  grew  peaches,  which  ripen  every 
3.000  years,  and  confer  immortality  upon  those  who  eat  them.  Giles. 
Chinese  Biographical  Dictionar}'.  p.  272 
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the  monks  who  came  from  abroad,  and  acquired  fame  in  their 
adopted  country,  we  may  mention  Kasyapa-Matanga  (p.  575), 
one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Sakyamuni;  Dharmananda 
(p.  577);  Buddhajanga  (p.  578);  the  Upasaka'(i)  Chi-k'ien  %  f§ 
(p.  5S4),  who  spoke  (i  languages  and  wrote  46  distinct  works; 
Kaundinya  (p.  H04),  a  prince  of  Magadha,  and  maternal  uncle 
of  Sakyamuni. 

Among  the  natives,  Fah-hsien  j%  If  (A.I)  371  460)  studied 
under  Buddhajanga,  and  finding  Buddhist  works  lacking  in  his 
own  country,  proceeded  to  India  A.  1).  399,  and  returned  in  414, 
with  a  full  set  of  the  Canon  in  the  original  Sanscrit.  The  story 
of  his  travels  was  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  "Records 
of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms"  (2).  In  the  VIth  century,  Yun-kwang 
W  it  lived  in  the  "Monastery  of  the  Heavenly  Dragon",  T'ien- 
lung-sze  ~H  f[|  ^p,  and  preached  the  Law  at  Nanking  f£[  tjC, 
flowers  meanwhile  falling  from  the  heavens.  Later  on,  the 
emperor  conferred  on  him  the  knoll  Yu-hwa-t'ai  pjf  :}£  ■£>  (3), 
commemorating  the  wonderful  prodigy  mentioned  above  (p.  591). 
A  Buddhist  nun  named  Wu  Tsin-tsang  fiffi  §g  |j|  learned  from  the 
mouth   of  Hwei-neng  *|  f£   the   Nirvana   Sutra   (p.    399). 

The  influence  of  the  foreign  and  native  monks  upon  one  ano- 
ther is  most  interesting  to  observe.  The  Hindu  brought  to  China 
his  metaphysical  ideas,  his  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  his  phantastic 
glorification  of  Buddha,  his  fictitious  Bodhisattvas,  his  Sutras, 
which  the  Chinese,  deprived  of  the  critical  sense,  accepted  as 
a  New  Gospel.  Many  ideas  were  turned  to  a  utilitarian  purpose 
"Contemplation"  taking  the  place  of  metaphysics,  and  forming 
the  great  characteristic  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 


(1)  Upasaka.  A  lay  Buddhist,  who,  without  entering  upon  monastic 
life,   observed  the  ">  rules  of  conduct.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.   VII.  p.  334. 

(2)  Translated  by  Rgmusot,  Paris,  1883;  Heal,  London,  1869;  Giles, 
London,  ISTT:  Legge,  1886  Oxford,  Clarendon  I'itss.  This  edition  contains 
also  the  Chinese  text) 

(3)  YQ-hwa  t'ai  ffi  '){{  -f;  A  knoll  to  the  South  of  Nanking.  At 
present,  no  trace  of  the  monastery  exists;  in  its  stead  a  battery  has  been 
placed  on  the  bill-top 
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Accompanying  these  65  Saintly  Monks,  are  (S  other  rather 
eccentric  Buddhists,  honoured  also  in  temples.  The  "  Monk  of 
the  Cold  Cave",  the  "Foundling",  and  the  "Nesting  Arhat"  are 
the  most  prominent  among  them. 

The  Legend  of  the  Monkey-king,  Sun-heu-tze  |f|  Jf£  ^f. 

This  legendary  story,  probably  written  by  a  Taoist  (i),  is  a 
fanciful  account  of  the  journey  of  Yuen-tsang  ^  ij±  to  India,  in 
the  VIIth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  holy  places  of 
Buddhism,  and  bringing  back  copies  of  the  Sacred  Books.  The 
monkey,  restive  and  insubordinate,  but  ever  resourceful,  fills  the 
story  with  his  quaint  pranks,  and  amuses  the  reader  throughout 
the  whole  chapter.  Two  other  monks  take  part  in  the  famous 
journey,  while  the  leading  traveller  in  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
who,  wonderful  to  state,  takes  him  to  India,  and  brings  him  back 
to  China  (pp.  563-566). 

Buddhist  Doctrine  sketched  in  this  Volume. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  remark  that  throughout  the  vol- 
ume, the  principal  points  of  Buddhist  doctrine  are  constantly  set 
forth  and  alluded  to,  metempsychosis  especially,  and  the  Western 
Paradise.  The  former,  introduced  from  India,  and  based  on 
Pantheism,  holds  that  the  soul  must  travel  through  Creation  until 
it  is  purified  enough  to  re-enter  the  One,  Universal,  Impersonal 
SpirL,  with  which  the  whole  world  is  identified  (2).  The  various 
methods  of  re-incarnation  are  utterly  crude  and  unscientific  (3). 
Others  see  in  the  endless  chain  of  new  existences  a  moral  solution 
of  the  inequalities  of  life,  but  these  are  largely  due  to  the  freaks 

(1)  A  Taoist  legend,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Buddhism  at  the  end.  The 
writer  uses  the  two  mythologies  as  the  machinery  of  his  tale.  Edkins. 
Chinese  Buddhism    p.  J2I. 

(2)  The  Buddhist  soul,  emanating  from  this  One  Spirit,  is  contaminated 
and  soiled  upon  touching  matter,  hence  must  be  purified  by  an  endless 
journey  through  Creation,  before  it  is  absorbed  again  into  the  original 
principle. 

(3)  These  are  described  in   Vol.  I.  of  Chinese  Superstitions,     p.  136-137. 
i 
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of  Nature,  the  improvidence  of  parents,  heredity,  personal  indol- 
ence and  failure  to  seize  opportunities,  unexpected  accidents  in 
life,  which  deprive  of  fortune  and  reduce  to  misery,  so  there  is  no 
need  of  recurring  to  the  false  theory  of  re-incarnation. 

As  to  the  Western  Paradise,  Si-Hen  H  H,  early  Buddhism 
knew  no  heavens  hut  that  of  Maitreya.  This  new  one  is  a  pure 
invention  of  latter  days,  intended  to  supplant  Nirvana,  too  ahstruse 
for  the  Chinese  mind  to  grasp,  and  opposed  to  their  belief  in  the 
survival  of  ancestors.  This  imaginary  Paradise  is  principally  due 
to  the  Tsing-t'u  school,  Tsing-Vu-kiao  }§  ±  ffe,  or  Pure  Land 
School,  which  spread  in  China  the  worship  of  Amitabha. 

Besides  the  above  two  errors,  Buddhism  exhibits  in  the  Volume 
its  fictitious  gods:  Maitreya,  Amitabha,  Manjusri,  Samantabha- 
dra;  even  Buddha  is  denied  to  exist  as  a  personal  being  (i),  but 
is  to  be  developed  morally  in  the  heart ;  the  world  and  worldly 
phenomena  have  no  reality,  and  exist  only  in  the  mind  (2);  the 
activity  of  the  senses  deludes,  while  knowledge,  the  great  pursuit 
of  humanity  and  the  perfection  of  the  mind,  is  held  to  be  but 
vacancy  (3).  As  to  its  principal  Sutras,  the  Saddharma-piindarika, 
or  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law;  the  Pra/na-paramita ;  the  Hwa-yen 
Sutra ;  the  Amitabha  Sutra;  the  Sutra  of  Boundless  Ages:  all 
are  full  of  legendary  beings,  fantastic  glorifications  of  Buddha, 
magical  rites  borrowed  from  Hinduism  and  Sivaitism,  fatalism 
and  a  pessimistic  view  of  life,  which  has  ever  caused  Buddhism  to 
decline,  and  lose  its  hold  both  upon  nations  and  individuals. 

Buddhist  Mysticism. 

, 

Most  of  the  modern  Buddhist  Schools  give  a  large  part  to 
"  Contemplation ".  This  consists  in  meditating  on  the  principal 
Canonical  Work  adopted  by  the  sect ;  in  mental  abstraction  from 
external  phenomena  and  the  objects  of  the  senses,  and  even  from 

(1)  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p.  607.  note  2. 

(2)  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p.  686. 

(3)  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p.  697.  n°  2. 
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one's  own  thoughts;  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  stillness,  lack  of  mental 
activity,  which  results  in  a  general  state  of  laziness  and  inertia  for 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  (i).  Buddhism  has  its  god  of  religious 
ecstasy,  Samantabhadra,  a  fabulous  being  invented  by  the  Tantra 
School,  and  held  to  be  the  founder  of  the  system  (2).  Buddha  is 
also  considered  to  have  illumined  on  the  doctrine  and  the  secrets 
of  mystic  life.  Thus  a  scullion  received  this  favour  when  approa- 
ching too  near  the  fire  and  burning  his  eyebrows  (p.  641) ;  another 
while  cleaning  vegetables  for  the  community  (p.  642) ;  others  after 
receiving  a  beating,  or  a  stroke  of  the  fly-flap  from  the  teacher 
(p.  633,  n°  17;  368,  n°  32;  645,  n°  52).  The  physical  excitation 
and  re-action  caused  by  these  acts  seems  to  have  roused  their 
dormant  nature  to  renewed  activity. 

The  Marvellous  in  Buddhism. 

There  is  perhaps  no  religion  in  which  the  marvellous  is  so 
developed  as  in  Buddhism.  Genii  appear  to  the  monks  in  dreams 
(p.  537) ;  heavenly  nymphs  bring  them  their  food  (p.  540) ;  while 
preaching  the  Law  they  are  surrounded  bv  a  halo  of  clouds  (p.  690), 
or  flowers  fall  from  the  heavens  (p.  591);  magic  is  employed  to 
cover  distance  and  travel  in  less  than  no  time  (p.  55 1 ) ;  they  tame 
wild  animals  (pp.  539,  58 1  and  606),  subdue  dragons  (p.  547); 
make  or  stop  rain  at  will  (p.  589);  Kwan-yin  |f|  ^  changes  a 
monk  into  her  own  substance  (p.  695) ;  Dharmananda  takes  off 
his  head,  eats  and  drinks  without  it,  and  then  adopts  it  anew  on 
the  trunk  (p.  604),  without  leaving  behind  any  trace  that  it  was 
once  severed  from  the  body.  All  this  appeals  much  to  the  vulgar, 
and  helps  to  conceal  the  doctrinal  and  other  drawbacks  of  the 
various  sects.  As  Johnston  well  remarks  (3),  the  critical  reader 
can  accept  these  prodigies  only  as  pure  legends  or  ingenious 
fictions,  intended  to  glorify  the  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  untutored 
masses. 

(1)  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  Vll.  p.  430-431. 

(2)  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VI.  p.  128-130. 

(3)  Johnston.      Buddhist  China,  p.  89. 
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2°  Second  Pari.  —  Pounders  of  Buddhist  Schools  in  China. 

The  source  whence  this  part  is  gleaned  is  the  work  written  by 
Chow-yih  ^  — ,  and  published  at  SoochotO  H  j\],  A.  I).  1SS0. 
This  author  gives  a  short  biography  of  each  monk,  his  family 
name,  where  he  was  born,  the  name  of  his  teacher,  where  he 
lived,  died  and  was  buried.  On  the  whole  it  is  rather  monotonous 
and  dry,  and  deals  in  nowise  with  doctrine,  and  what  discriminates 
one  School  from  the  other  (1). 

A  compendious  table  of  all  Founders  and  the  Schools  they 
established,  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  this  part  (pp.  618- 
620).  The  various  Schools  are  then  described.  The  Buffalo-head 
School,  Niu-t'eu-chi  4=-  @f  ^c  (p.  623-625);  the  School  of  the 
Southern  Sacred  Mountain  (2),  Nan-yoh  cheng-tsung  fg  HR  jE  ^ 
(p.  626-65o),  comprising  two  branches:  i°  The  Wei-yang-tsung 
£$  fffl  g£,  and  20  The  Ling-tsi-tsung  $&  ffi  %  (p.  65i);  the  Ts'ing- 
yuen  School,  Ts'ing-yuen-tsiing  f  |  ^,  in  Fukien  >|||  ££  (p. 
625-638),  which  had  three  branches:  i°  the  Ts'ao-tung-meh  ^ 
•p]  p,  20  the  Yun-men-meh  ft  ^  j§,  3°  the  Fah-yen-meh  fe  $$  H 
(p.  683-684) ;  the  T'ien-t'ai  School  ^  •£  fc  (p.  685-697),  in  Che- 
kiang  %  £r,  this  being  the  earliest,  largest  and  richest  seat  of 
Buddhism  in  Chinese  (3);  the  Hwa-yen  School  ||  H  t£  (p. 
698-702),  followed  by  a  large  number  of  monks,  and  much 
esteemed  in  China. 

Under  the  title  "Various  other  Branches",  are  enumerated 
the  "Contemplative  School",  Shen-tsung  %$  ^  (p.  7o3) ;  the 
"Yogachara  School",  Kil-sheh-tsung  §L  ^  ^  (p,  703-704);  the 
"School  of  Kindness  and  Compassion  (4)",   Tze-ngen-kiao   %  B* 


c> 


(1)  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p.  (122.  n°  2. 

(2)  Also  known  as  Heng-shan  f&f  UJ .  It  lies  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Siang  River,  Siang-kiang  #0  yl,  in  Hunan  j®  ]$J.  It  is  about  4.000  feet  high. 
Encyclopaedia  Sinica.  p.  228. 

(3)  Kdkins     Chinese  Euddhism .   p.   137  and   171. 

(4)  Founded  by  the  famous  monk  tTsuen-tsang  ■&%%,  who  travelled  to 
India  in  the  VIIth  century,  and  returned  with  657  Buddhist  works,  images 
and  relics.     Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p.  572.  note  2. 
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ffc  (p.  704-706);  the  "Tantra  School",  Yii-kia-kiao  j§  %  ffc  (p. 
706);  the  "  Vinaya  School",  Liih-tsung  '$.  ^  (pp.  707-708); 
closing  the  Volume  with  the  "Amidist  or  Pure  Land  School", 
Tsing-t'u-kiao  $*  ±  ffc  (pp.  709-716),  which  did  much  to  propa- 
gate the  worship  of  Amitabha  in  China,  and  establish  the  legend 
of  a  Western  Heavens,  Si-t'ien  H  ^,  to  which  all  modern  Budd- 
hists aspire  (1),  hoping  to  find  there  immortality  and  happiness 
in  the  company  of  the  fictive  Amitabha. 

As  Chow-yih  ^  —  has  been  reticent  on  the  doctrine  and  the 
chief  characteristics  of  these  schools,  we  have  endeavoured, 
especially  in  the  notes,  to  supplement  this  considerable  drawback. 
Edkins,  Johnston,  Hackmann,  Beal,  Eitel  and  the  Encyclopaedia 
Sinica  have  proved  most  helpful  in  this  work,  and  all  that  is  impor- 
tant has  been  gleaned  from  them.  In  general,  these  Schools  differ 
widely  in  doctrine,  traditions,  the  choice  of  their  Canonical  Work 
and  its  interpretation,  extracts  learnt  by  the  monks,  the  methods 
of  contemplation,  details  of  worship,  interior  monastic  administra- 
tion and  discipline  (2).  Such  variety  deprives  Buddhism  of  unity, 
weakens  its  power  of  propaganda,  exposes  it  to  external  attacks, 
and  lessens  its  influence  for  good. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Buddhism  of  the  present  day  are 
endeavouring  to  awaken  a  new  spirit  within  the  divided  ranks  of 
the  sects,  and  imitate  Christianity.  A  Far  Eastern  Buddhist  Con- 
gress, attended  by  5oo  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Korean  monks,  was 
held  in  Tokyo  in  the  early  part  of  November,  in  which  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted:  i°  make  a  world-wide  drive  so  that 
mankind  may  be  benefited  by  the  grace  of  Buddha;  20  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Buddha  throughout  all  countries,  as  Christians 
honour  the  birthday  of  Christ;  3°  propagate  Buddhist  doctrine  by 
books,  pamphlets  and  magazines  in  the  language  of  Western 
nations. 

With  its  endless  divisions,  its  extravagant  legends,  its  countless 

(1)  See  Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol.  VIII    p.  582,  592,  689,  710,  711 . 

(2)  Hackmann.  Buddhism  as  a  Religion,  p.  224.  — Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  716.  note  3. 
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errors  and  its  fictitious  gods,  there  is  little  hope  that  this  scheme 
will  succeed.  It  may  rather  be  expected  that  as  the  East  becomes 
more  enlightened,  Buddhism  will  be  gradually  abandoned,  while 
Christianity  will  appeal  both  to  the  educated  and  the  masses  as 
the  only  true  religion  offering  to  the  world  all  that  humanity  can 
believe,  hope  and  love. 

M.  Kennelly,  S.  J. 

Sicawei  College,  Shanghai. 
February  2,  1926. 
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BUDDHIST  TERMINOLOGY   EMPLOYED   IN   THIS  VOLUME, 

ALPHABETICALLY   ARRANGED. 

Amitabha.  — A  purely  fabulous  Buddha,  invented  by  the  Mahay  ana 
School  about  A.  D.  300.  He  is  held  to  be  the  ruler  of  the 
Western  Paradise,  Si-t'ien  M  H,  to  which  he  leads  all  those 
who  invoke  his  name. 

Bodhisattvas.  —  Personifications  of  certain  attributes:  light,  wis- 
dom, power,  mercy.  They  forego  Buddhaship  in  order  to 
help  and  save  mortals,  and  are  relied  on  for  practical 
salvation.  P'u-sah  $1  |£  is  the  short  form  of  the  word  in 
China. 

Chuh  ***. —  The  common  name  for  India  in  early  Buddhist  books, 
and  originally  pronounced  Tuh  (In-tuh,  India).  Employed 
in  the  title  of  Buddhist  monks,  it  is  but  an  expletive,  and 
signifies  they  were  natives  of  India. 

Devas  —  Heavenly  spirits.  A  general  term  for  the  gods  of 
Brahmanism. 

Dharani.  —  A  charm  or  mystic  formula  possessing  magic  power, 
and  forming  a  large  part  of  Buddhist  Literature. 

Dharma.  —  Buddhist  Law  personified;  a  part  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon. 

Dhyana.  —  Abstract  meditation  intended  to  destroy  all  attach- 
ment to  existence  in  thought  or  wish. 

Fah-hwa  Sutra  j^  ijl  $§?  —  Also  known  as  "the  Lotus  of  the 
Good  Law  ".  One  of  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Nepalese ; 
the  Standard  Classic  of  the  Lotus  School  (See  Saddharma- 
pundarika). 

Fah-shi  ^  frjj. —  Expounder  of  the  Law.  Honorary  title  given 
to  teaching  monks. 

Hinayana.  —  Literally:  "Small  Conveyance  or  Vehicle".  The 
primitive  form  of  Buddhism,  characterized  by  moral  asceticism 
and  personal  efforts  leading  to  individual  salvation.  It 
conveyed  to  the  "  Other  Shore "  only  a  small  number  of 
individuals. 

Hwa-yen  Sutra  ijl  Jj|  M  (Avatangsaka). —  A  work  of  the 
Mahay  an  a  School,  attributed  to  Nagarjuna.  It  indulges  in 
fanciful  and  mythical  abstractions,  which  are  deemed  to  lead 
to  salvation. 
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Hwo-shang  ^p  ^.  —  Chinese  name  for  a  Buddhist  monk. 

Immortals,  Sien-jen  ftl|  A  —  Taoist  ascetics,  who  through  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  the  taking  of  certain  drugs,  render 
themselves  independent  of  the  material  body.  After  death, 
which  for  them  is  rather  a  metamorphosis,  they  rove  through 
the  universe  enjoying  perfect  health  and  happiness. 

Inner  Look.  —  A  kind  of  contemplation  peculiar  to  the  THen-tai 
School,  and  freeing  the  mind  from  ignorance. 

Ju-i  \\\  M-  —  One  of  the  Saptnaratna,  or  7  Precious  Things.  In 
China  a  symbol  of  Buddhism,  and  gods  bear  it  in  their 
hands. 

Ju-lai-fuh  jta  $1  f$.  —  Literally  the  "Thus  come  Buddha".  The 
highest  appellation  given  to  a  Buddha. 

Kalpa.  —  Period  during  which  a  physical  world  is  formed  and 
destroyed. 

Kashaya. — -A  cope,  or  outer  garment  worn  by  Buddhist  monks 
when  officiating. 

Kwoh-shi  gg  frfj.  —  A  State  Preceptor  or  National  Teacher. 

Lotus  of  the  Good  Law. —  See  "  Fah-hwa  Sutra". 

Maharajas.  —  Four  Heavenly  Kings,  protectors  of  Buddhism. 

Mahayana.' — Literally  "the  Great  Vehicle",  in  contrast  with 
"Hinayana".  School  formed  by  Nagarjuna.  It  indulges  in 
transcendental  speculation  and  fanciful  mysticism,  instead  of 
the  practical  asceticism  of  the  Hinayana.  It  admits  Bodhisat- 
tvas,  and  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  their  power. 

Maitreya.  —  The  coming  Buddha,  who  is  to  succeed  Sakyamuni, 
and  establish  anew  the  lost  truths  of  Buddhism. 

Manjusri. —  The  Buddha  of  '"  Transcendent  Wisdom  ".  A  fanciful 
and  mystic  creation  of  the  Mahay  ana  and  Yoga  Schools. 
Worshipped  at  Wu-tlai-shan  %  J|  mj,  Shan-si  \[\  If- 

Mantra. —  Prayers  recited  in  a  certain  attitude,  with  special 
attention  paid  to  the  position  of  the  fingers  and  hands,  and 
the  accompaniment  of  music. 

Mara.  —  The  Buddhist  god  of  Evil  and  destroyer  of  Good;  the 
tempter. 

Metempsychosis. — The  doctrine  teaching  that  every  soul  wander^ 
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through  Creation,  until  it  is  purified  enough  to  re-enter  the 
One,  Universal,  Impersonal  Spirit,  with  which  the  world  is 
identified.     Buddhism  is  based  on  Pantheism. 

Others  see  in  the  endless  chain  of  existences  a  moral  solution 
of  the  inequalities  of  life,  but  these  are  rather  due  to  the 
freaks  of  Nature,  improvidence,  heredity,  and  the  various 
accidents  of  life,  which  reduce  to  misery. 

Monkey-king,  Sun-heu-tze  |f£  %%  ^ . — -A  fabulous  being,  who  ac- 
companied Hsilen-chwang  ^  ^  to  India  in  the  VIIth  century. 

Ngan  ^g. —  A  religious  house,  a  convent,  a  small  temple. 

Nirvana.  —  A  condition  of  being,  in  which  all  clinging  to  life  is 
extinct,  and  Karma  rendered  inoperative.  —  Extinction  of  all 
desire,  even  of  existence  itself,  so  that  no  further  re-birth 
will  take  place.  —  Complete  extinction  of  all  personal  individ- 
uality, and  entrance  into  the  World-soul. 

The  great  goal  of  Buddhism.  In  the  Northern  Schools, 
the  conception  was  abandoned,  and  replaced  by  the  Western 
Paradise,  Si-t'ien  ]ftf  Ji. 

Pari-Nirvana. —  Complete  Nirvana.  Absolute  stillness,  and  final 
emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  suffering  and  misery.  This 
can  only  be  reached  at  and  through  death. 

Pali. — -The  vernacular  language  of  Magadha;  also  called 
Magadha-Prakrit . 

Perfected  Observation.  —  A  system  of  contemplation  peculiar  to 
the  T'ien-i'ai  Schools  ^  £  ^  (See  the  "Inner  Look"). 

Poh-shi  -|^  Tr.  —  Professor  in  a  college. 

Prajna-Paramita.  —  "Transcendent  Wisdom  ",  denying  the  reality 
of  all  world  phenomena,  and  the  validity  of  knowledge  derived 
through  the  senses. 

Pretas.  —  Hungry  demons  ;  ghosts  recently  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  consumed  with  hunger  and  thirst,  but  unable  to 
satisfy  either  on  account  of  their  contracted  throats. 

Saddharma-pundarika.  — One  of  the  Canonical  Books  of  the 
Nepalese,  and  the  Standard  Classic  of  the  "Lotus  or  Pure 
Land  School." 

Samadi,  San-mei-fah  =  $fc  &._The  highest  pitch  of  abstract 
ecstatic  contemplation,  a  sort  of  terrestrial  Nirvana,  culmin- 
ating in  total  indifference  to  all  influence  from  within  or 
without. 
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Samantabhadra.  —  The  Buddha  of  religious  ecstasy.  A  fabulous 
being  invented  by  the  T.antra  School. 

Sangha. — The  Fraternity  of  Monks,  the  Buddhist  Brotherhood. 

Saptaratna.  —  The  7  Precious  Things  of  Buddhism. 

Sariras. —  Remains  of  a  corpse  gathered  after  cremation;  relics 
of  Buddhist  saints.     They  are  preserved  in  Shipas. 

Shaman.  —  Another  form  of  Sramana.  A  Buddhist  ascetic  subject 
to  monastic  discipline. 

Shastra.  —  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Buddhist  Canon. 

Shen  jjj§l  —  Same  as  Dhyana.  To  sit  abstractedly  in  contemplation. 

Shen-shi  jjjp  (jjjj.  —  A  monk  who  contemplates  and  prays. 

Sutra.  —  A  portion  of  the  Buddhist  Canon,  pretending  to  give 
Buddha's  words  on  various  points  of  doctrine. 

Three  Precious  Ones,  San-pao  j^  §|f.  —  Buddha,  the  Law  or 
Dharma,  and  the  Sangha  or  Order  of  Monks. 

Tuchita.  —  The  home  of  all  Bodhisattvas,  destined  to  become 
Buddhas.     Maitreya  now  presides  over  it. 

Ulamba.  —  Buddhist  festival  held  for  the  benefit  of  Pretas,  or 
hungry  ghosts.  Has  acquired  great  popularity  in  China. 
Takes  place  on  the  15th  of  the  VIIth  month. 

Upasaka.  —  A  lay  member  of  the  Buddhist  Brotherhood,  who, 
without  entering  on  ascetic  life,  observes  the  5  chief  rules  of 
conduct. 

Vinaya.  —  One  of  the  3  great  divisions  of  the  Buddhist  Canon, 
embracing  all  rules  and  discipline  of  monasteries. 

Wang-mu  T:  #.  —  The  Royal  Mother,  Queen  of  the  Immortals. 
Said  to  dwell  on  the  Kuen-lun  j|f  $j  mountains,  at  the  head 
of  troops  of  genii.  Peaches  ripen  in  her  garden  every  3.000 
years,  and  confer  immortality  upon  those  who  eat  them. 

Western  Paradise,  Si-t'ien  "gf  ~Jk  .  —  An  invention  of  later  Bud- 
dhism, connected  with  Amiiabha  and  Kwdn-yin  f$  ^,  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy.  It  is  the  fictive'land  towards  which  the 
greater  part  of  modern  Buddhists  aspire. 

Yoga.  —  Ecstatic  union  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  World- 
soul.  Self-hypnotism  plays  an  important  part  in  the  method. 
Confers  magic  powers  (as  flying  through  the  air  etc.),  and 
is  filled  with  coarse  deception. 
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Yogachara.  —  School  founded  by  Asangha.  Deals  in  magic  and 
charms  for  all  purposes:  giving  and  stopping  rain,  protection 
from  storms  etc. 

Yuen  [>x-  —  A  walled  enclosure,  a  monastery,  a  school. 

THE  FIVE  HISTORICAL  OR  SACRED  MOUNTAINS  OF  CHINA, 

WU-YOH   3L   #t 

At  several  of  these  mountains,  the  ancient  emperors  of 
China  worshipped  Heaven  and  Earth.  Buddhists  (and  even 
Taoists  and  Confucianists)  selected  the  same  sites,  and  erected 
there  temples,  monasteries  and  schools.  Many  famous  monks 
have  the  name  of  the  mountain  prefixed  to  their  name. 

1°  T'ai-shan  ^5  mj. — The  principal  of  the  sacred  mountains  ;  also 
called  the  Eastern  Peak,  Tung-yoh  ^  ^.  It  lies  North  of 
T'ai-ngan  fu  |f&  $£  ffi,  in  Shantung  dj  ifc,  and  is  4.500  feet 
above  sea-level.  Emperors  offered  there  sacrifices  to  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  one  of  the  Sung  7^  rulers  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  "  Equal  with  Heaven"  (It  became  a  mountain-deity). 
At  present,  Taoist  temples,  monuments  and  inscriptions  mono- 
polize the  mountain,  and  draw  thousands  of  worshippers.  A 
Confucian  temple  was  erected  there  in  A.D.  1714. 

2°  Heng-shan  Hf  |1|.  —  Called  the  Southern  Sacred  Peak  or  Nan- 
yoh  $}  ^.  It  lies  to  the  West  of  the  Siang  River,  Siang-kiang 
f#l  yJ\  in  Hunan  $fl  ]f ,  and  attains  a  height  of  about  4.000 
feet.  Several  Buddhist  and  Taoist  monasteries  are  erected  on 
its  side.  The  VIIIth  month  is  the  special  period  of  pilgrim- 
ages. At  the  close  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  about  a  million 
visited  the  principal  temple. 

3°  Sung-shan  ^  |i| . —  Called  the  Central  Sacred  Peak,  Chung-shan 
41  ill-  This  mountain  lies  between  the  Yellow  and  the  Han 
rivers,  in  Hunan  jpj  $3.  Several  ancient  emperors  worshipped 
Shang-ti  _H_  ^  on  its  summit. 

4°  Hwa-shan  |jj|  [if.  — This  mountain  lies  South  of  Singan  fu  "gf 
^  /ft,  in  Shcnsi  |S£  "g. 

5°  Hang-shan  fg  [Jj.— Called  the  Northern  Sacred  Peak  or  Peh- 
yoh  \\c  it  It  is  situated  near  Ta-t'ung  fu  -fr  [g]  /ft,  in  Shansi 
Jj  ]5"  (though  others  place  it  in  South-West  Chihli  jj|  f|). 
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Pagoda  at  Yangchow.     North  Kiangsu. 


ARTICLE    XXX. 
THE     HINDU     HOXIi     VAJRAMATI 

KIN-KANG  SAN-TSANG    £  (i|l|  H  M.- 

During  the  reign  of  Hsiien-tsung  £  ^  (A.  D.  713-756),  the 
Court  was  frequented  by  countless  Buddhist  monks,  endowed 
with  magic  powers.  Vajramati  (1),  whose  name  means  "Wisdom 
of  the  Vajra",  Kin-kang-chi  ^  fflj  ^§\  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
among  them,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  first 
Imperial  concuhine,  Hivei-fei  ^|f  j£.  During  an  entertainment 
held  in  the  "Garden  of  Meritorious  Virtue",  in  presence  of  the 
emperor,  Vajramati  attended,  together  with  the  monks  Chang-kwo 


(1)  Vajramati.  An  Indian  monk  of  royal  descent,  who  entered  China  to- 
gether with  the  monk  Wu-wei  $&  ^|,  during  the  reign  of  Usven-tsung  ~i?  $f?. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Yogachara  System,  but  his  successor,  Amo- 
gha,  surpassed  him  in  influence  and  activity.  He  ended  his  days  in  silent 
meditation.  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  159.  -Giles.  Chinese  Biogra- 
phical Dictionar\\  p.  148.  —  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p.  493.     note   2. 
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$|  ^.  Yeh  Fah-shan  H  fe  ||.  and  Lo  Kung-yuen  $f  £  j||.  It 
happened  that  the  emperor  felt  an  itching  in  the  back,  whereupon 
Lo  Kung-yuen  ^  ^  js  took  a  bamboo  twig:,  and  breaking  it  into 
two,  changed  it  into  a  precious  stone,  known  as  Ju-i  %]}  M  (1)> 
which  he  handed  to  the  emperor.  The  latter,  addressing  Vajramati, 
said  to  him:  "Can  you  perform  a  similar  feat?"  —  "What  your 
Majesty  has  witnessed,  replied  the  monk,  is  but  the  simple  trans- 
formation of  one  object  into  another;  as  for  me.  1  can  make  yon 
a  quite  real  thing  without  any  trouble".  So  saying,  he  drew  from 
his  sleeve  a  perfect  Ju-i  -fa  ^,  while  that  of  Lo  Kung-yuen  $$  £ 
%k  returned  to  its  primitive  form  of  a  bamboo  twig. 

The  emperor  and  his  concubine  Wu-fei  ^  jfi,  returned  to 
the  palace  of  the  "Morning  Sun".  Shang-yang-kung  _t  PJ|  ^  (-)■ 
Later  on,  his  Majesty  wished  to  repair  the  "Hall  of  the  Unicorn's 
Hoof",  Lin-chi-tien  )§!|  f^;  J3$,  but  a  heavy  beam,  several  yards 
long,  obstructed  the  work.  Addressing  himself  to  Yeh  Fah-shan 
itf|  j£  |e,  lie  said  :  "Have  you  any  means  of  removing  this  beam  ?" 
Fah-shan  •/£  ^!f,  thanks  to  his  magic  art,  succeeded  in  raising  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  beam,  but  the  other  still  touched  the  ground. 
As  the  emperor  asked  him  why  he  could  not  raise  the  other 
extremity  of  the  beam,  he  replied  that  a  genius  sent  by  Vajra- 
mati, held  it  down.  Henceforth  the  latter  was  more  and  more 
esteemed  by  the  concubine  Wu-fei  ^  ^fJ. 

One  day.  the  emperor  took  up  a  bottle,  and  exhibiting  it 
before  Vajramati.  said  to  him:  "Can  you  shut  up  Yeh  Fah-shan 
^  &  H  m  this  bottle?"  Yes,  replied  the  monk,  whereupon  he 
enclosed  him  in  the  bottle,  but  when  the  emperor  ordered  to 
bring  him  out  again,  he  was  unable  to  do  so  despite  his  various 


(1)  Ju-i  #|1  M-  Literally:  "as  you  wish".  In  reality,  one  of  the  Saptaratna, 
or  Seven  Precious  Things,  Ts'ih-pao  -fc  f| ;  a  fabulous  pearl.  In  China,  it  is 
a  symbol  of  Buddhism,  and  gods  bear  it  in  their  hands.  Eitel.  Sanscrit- 
Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  122  (Saptaratna).  -  Laufer.  Jade  (A  Study  in  Chinese 
Archeeology  and  Religion),  p.  339.  —  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p. 
308.  note  3. 

(2)  Kung  %,  an  Imperial  private  residence.  —  Shang-yang  J^  [^,  the 
high  or  risen  sun.  Hence  the  "Palace  of  the  Morning  Sun".  Williams.  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Chinese  Language. 
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Kin  kang  tche  chan-che 

Kin  kanq  chi  Shen-shi  (Vadjramati). 
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incantations.  The  emperor  and  the  ladies  of  the  harem  displayed 
much  anxiety,  and  Vajramati  began  to  grow  fearful.  Lo  Kung- 
yuen  $|  Q  ^,  however,  relieved  the  situation  saying  with  a 
smile:  "Fah-shan  $•  ^  is  not  far  away"  (1). 

In  fact,  a  short  time  afterwards.  Kao  Lih-shi  ^  j]  ^  ann- 
ounced to  the  emperor  that  Fah-shan  •/£  ^  had  arrived.  Hsiien- 
tsung  ~pt  ^  surprised,  asked  him  whence  he  came.  "Ning-wang  ^ 
3£  invited  me  to  dine  with  him,  and  despite  his  incantations  I 
have  been  able  to  return". 

Yeh  Fah-shan  ^  •]£  H  took  Vajramati's  gold-cloth  Kashaya 
(2),  covered  it  with  a  large  pan.  and  turned  three  times  round  it. 
"Now,  remove  the  pan,  said  he  to  Vajramati."  Upon  so  doing, 
he  found  the  cope  torn  to  pieces.  "Can  you  restore  it  to  its 
primitive  state?",  said  he  to  Yeh  Fah-shan  ^t  ^  ||.  "Cover  it 
again",  replied  the  monk,  whereupon  he  performed  his  magical 
rites,  saying:  "Return  to  thy  primitive  state".  The  pan  was  anew 
removed,  and  the  cope  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Another  time  the  emperor  ordered  Vajramati  to  perform  in 
his  presence  a  further  novel  feat.  The  monk  erected  a  platform  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  monastery,  Tao-ch'ang-yuen  j||  j:J|  ffi,  and 
hung  around  it  various  rich  stuffs.  Ascending  thereon,  the  monk 
offered  incense  to  Buddha,  and  taking  off  his  over-garment,  placed 
it  in  a  silver  coffer,  which  he  locked  within  an  outer  wooden  box. 
A  triple  guard  of  heavenly  genii  watched  round  it.  The  first  line 
comprised  several  higher  gods,  the  second  Golden  Armour 
Worthies,  Kin-kiah  £  ^  (3),  and  the  third  Maharajas,  Kin-hang 
^  (fijlj   (4).     He  added  thereto  a  troop  of    Devas,  all  of  whom  he 


(1)  This  shows  he  was  never  placed  inside  the  bottle,  but  spirited  away 
to  some  other  place. 

(2)  Kashaya.  Sanscrit  for  a  coloured  garment.  Nowadays  a  cope  or 
outer  garment  used  by  Buddhist  priests  when  officiating.  Chinese  Supersti- 
tions. Vol.  I.  p.  50.  note  1. 

(3)  Kin-kiah,  Golden  Armour  Worthies.  These  are  Confucian  genii, 
who  protect  scholars.  Vajramati  employs  them  here  without  concern.  See 
Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  p.  69-70. 

(4)  Maharajas,  Kin-kang  £  ffiij.  See  on  these  Buddhist  protectors,  or 
tutelary  genii.     Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p.  39.4-408. 
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charged  with  keeping  strict  watch  over  the  garment.  The 
emperor  laughed  heartily  on  seeing  the  extraordinary  precautions 
taken  by  the  monk.  Meanwhile  Vajramati  'remained  motionless 
on  the  platform,  his  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  coffer. 

A  short  time  afterwards.  Ilsiien-tsung  ~£  9f*  said  to  LoKung- 
yuen  J||  £  *§,  who  was  chatting  quietly  with  the  other  monks: 
"Go  and  take  out  the  cope".  —  Lo  $|  replied:  "I  dare  hot  do  so; 
let  Vajramati  himself  open  the  coffer".  Hereupon,  Vajramati 
advanced,  opened  both  coffers,  and  behold  !  no  trace  of  the  cope 
could  be  found. 

The  emperor  and  his  superstitious  courtiers  enjoyed  much 
this  extraordinary  feat  (1).  During  a  period  of  prolonged  drought, 
he  was  recalled  to  Court,  and  requested  by  the  emperor  to 
procure  rain.  On  this  occasion,  he  acted  as  previously.  Ascending 
a  platform,  he  recited  various  magical  formulas,  and  wonderful 
to  state,  rain  fell,  even  in  great  abundance  (2). 

(1)  Hsilen-tsung  ^  *£.  This  superstitious  emperor  was  utterly  absorbed 
in  revelry  and  gaieties.  In  A.  D.  733,  he  set  up  Kiang  T'ai-kung  J|  ^  >£•, 
as  tutelary  god  of  the  dynasty.  In  740,  he  raised  Confucius  to  the  rank  of 
prince.  During  a  rebellion,  which  broke  out  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  he 
withdrew  to  Szechw'an  [7UI  Jl| ,  and  resigned  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son 
Sah-tsung  Jit  ^.  McGowan.     The  Imperial  History  of  China,  p.  317. 

(2)  General  History  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  j$  f|lj 
M  jg.  Book  14.  Art.  7.  p.  2-4. 
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ARTICLE    XXXI. 
THE     HINDU     MONK     AVIOGIIA 
PUH-K'UNG   ^  5£. 

According  to  Eitel  and  Johnston  (1),  this  Buddhist  monk- 
was  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  reached  China  A.  D.  733,  where  he 
succeeded  Vajramati.  He  went  at  first  to  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Ch'ang-ngan  -U  ■$,  and  followed  it  later  on  to  Loh-yang  -/g.  §|. 
Skilled  in  magic,  he  proved  his  power  by  taming  a  herd  of  wild 
elephants  (2).  Henceforth  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  three 
successive  emperors,  Hsuen-tsung  ~£  ^  (A.  D.  713-756),  Suh-tsung 
fl|  ^  (A.  D.  756-763),  and  Tai-tsung  ft  #?  (A.  D.  763-780),  of  the 
T'ang  J|-  dynasty  (3).  He  is  the  chief  representati\  e  in  China 
of  the  Tantra  School.  He  introduced  into  the  country  a  large 
number  of  Dharanis,  or  magic  formulas,  and  founded  the  festival 
for  feeding  hungry  ghosts,  YiL-lan-hwei  ^  fjf  H\  transliteration  of 
the  Sanscrit  Vlamba,  held  annually  since  his  time  on  the  15th 
of  the  7th  month  (4). 

Hsiien4sung  ~fc  ^  begged  him  one  day  stop  the  prolonged 
rain,  which  caused  much  damage  throughout  the  country.  Amogha 
molded  5  or  6  little  clay-images  of  dragons  (5),  placed  them  in 
a  basin  of  water,  and  recited  over  them  a  magic  formula,  with  the 
result  that  the  rain  ceased  forthwith. 


(1)  Eitel.  Sanscrit  Chinese  Dictionary,  p. 8. —  Johnston.  Buddhist  China. 
p.  369.  Edkins  and  Giles  agree  with  Eitel.  Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p. 
125.  — Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  634. 

(2)  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  8. —  Giles.  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, p.  635. 

(3)  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p.  238. 

(4)  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  8.  —  Giles.  Chinese  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,  p.  635.  —  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol. VII.  p.  238. 

(5)  The  Dragon  in  China  is  a  deity,  symbolic  of  fertile  rain,  rain-sending 
clouds,  thunder  and  lightning.  As  a  water-god,  he  soars  in  the  clouds,  and 
pours  out  his  blessings  on  the  parched  earth.  De  Groot.  The  Religious  Sys- 
tem of  China.  Vol.  111.  p.  1194. -Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  V.  p.  082.  note  I. 
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Our  Hindu  monk  had  a  special  way  of  procuring-  rain.  He 
erected  a  platform  and  adorned  it  with  various  stuffs;  then  taking 
up  a  wooden  image  about  six  inches  in  height,  he  recited  over 
it  various  magic  formulas,  till  the  image  opened  its  mouth, 
displayed  the  teeth,  and  moved  even  its  eyes.  Hereupon  rain 
began  to  fall  immediately,  and  in  great  abundance. 

He  abandoned  court  life  a  short  time  before  the  Spring  of 
743,  and  died  A.  D.  774  (1).  The  following  saying  is  attributed 
to  him:  "It  is  easy  to  procure  rain  and  sunshine,  but  hard  to  rid 
the  country  of  evil-doers"  (2). 

(1)  Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  684. 

(2)  General  History  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  fung-kien  jjjt|i  f|I|  M 
jg.  Book  14.  Art.  8.  p.  8. 
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ARTICLE    XXXII. 


THE     III  MHIIST     MONK     YIH-HSI\<.. 


YIH-HSING  SHEN-SHI  —  fa  #  U  (A.   D.  672-717). 


The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Chang-sui  </jf  jg  (1)  ; 
1  ih-hsing  —  fa  was  that  which  he  took  on  joining-  the  Buddhist 
brotherhood.  He  was  one  of  the  grandsons  of  an  ancient  feudaj 
prince,  who  ruled  over  the  T'an  State.  T'an-kwoh  '!,%  g|j  (2),  in 
the  South  of  Shantung  jjj  M-  Here,  he  was  born  in  a  place  called 
Kii-Juh  $?  ,§g,  but  according  to  others  his  birthplace  was  at 
Nei-hwang  pq  |a:. 

Endowed  with  a  powerful  memory,  he  never  forgot  what  he 
heard  or  read  over  once.  During  the  early  years  of  his  monastic 
life,  he  had  for  teacher  the  famous  P'U-tsih  j&  $%  (3),  who  then 
conducted  a  school  at  Sung-shan  ^  Jj,  the  Sacred  Mountain  of 
the  Centre.  P'u-tsih  ^  ^  assembled  all  his  followers,  and  cele- 
brated a  pompous  ceremony  in  the  temple,  prayers  being  chanted, 
and  bells  tolled  throughout  the  service.  On  this  occasion,  he  also 
invited  a  Confucian  scholar,  named  Lu-hung  Jjf  ji|,  to  compose 
a  special  prayer  to  be  read  before  the  assembled  monks.  The 
scholar  laid  the  manuscript  on  the  table,  and  said  to  P'u-tsih  ^  ^  : 
"This  literar}-  composition  contains  several  thousand  characters; 
you  must  select  an  intelligent  monk  whom  I  will  train  to  read  it 
correctly".  T ih-hsing  —  fa  took  up  the  manuscript,  glanced  rapidly 

(1)  Ciiang-sui  ?§^.  The  secular  designation  of  the  Buddhist  astronomer, 
later  on  known  as  Yih-hsing  — ■  ff.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  sciences  of 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  reformed  the  calendar  of 
the  T'ang  )|f  dynasty.  Mayers.     Chinese  Reader's    Manual,  p.  277. 

(2)  T'an-kwoh  %  H.  A.  small  ancient  principality  occupying  the  present 
T'an-ch'eng  hsien  %  j$  $£,  in  the  South  of  Shantung.  Williams.  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(3)  P'u-tsih  §  £*  is  honoured  in  several  Buddhist  temples,  and  is  one 
of  those  invited  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods. 
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over  it,  and  put  it  back  on  the  table  with  a  mocking  smile,  which 
did-not  escape  the  notice  of  the  scholar.  As  the  monks  were  com- 
pleting their  daily  meal,  Yih-hsing  —  fi  arose  in  the  dining-room, 
and  recited  in  a  strong  and  audible  voice  the  entire  composition 
oiLu-hung  jlM  f%  (1),  without  omitting  a  single  word.  The  scholar 
appealed  dumfounded.  "You  cannot  teach  such  a  genius,  said 
he  to  P'u-tsih  j^  $i  ;  he  should  travel  abroad,  and  there  complete 
his  education." 

Yih-hsing  —  ff  now  studied  astrology,  with  reference  to 
correcting  some  mistakes  in  the  calendar.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
set  out  for  the  monastery  of  "National  Purity",  Kwoh-ts'ing  sze 
g)  JH  ^p,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  T'ien-t'ai  Hills,  T'ien-t'ai- 
shan  ;R  -^  MJ  (2).  A  rivulet  Mowed  beside  the  monastery;  the 
traveller  entered  the  outer  hall,  and  heard  the  monks  assembled 
in  an  inner  apartment  studying  the  very  science  which  he  came 
to  learn.  Their  teacher  interrupting  suddenly  the  class,  said  to 
the  .students:  "A  monk  is  to  arrive  to-day  desiring  to  study  the 
science  you  are  'learning;  he  must  even  be  waiting  outside;  why 
is  it  that  nobody  announces  his  arrival?  The  stream  that  flows 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  monastery  has  changed  its  course,  and 
flows  now  westwards;  the  monk  has  certainly  arrived".  He  had 
scarcely  ended,  when  Yih-hsing  — ■  \j  entered  the  interior  hall, 
bowed  to  the  teacher,  and  begged  him  accept  him  as  a  pupil.  The 
teacher    had    no     sooner    taught    him    the    general    principles    of 

(1)  Lu-hung  jig  &!.)  (8th  century  A.  D  ).  A  scholar  and  recluse,  who 
lived  at  Loh-yang  $  \%.  He  resisted  several  offers  of  public  service,  and  after 
a  short  time  at  Court  was  allowed  to  return  home,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  instruction  of  some  500  pupils.  The  emperor  Hsiien-tsung  j£  ^  gave 
him  a  yearly  pension,  and  contributed  10,000  cash  towards  his  funeral 
expenses.     Giles.     Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  545. 

(2)  The  T'ien-t'ai  Hills,  T'ien-t'ai-shan  ^  ■&  Ul .  About  50  miles  to  the 
South  of  Ningpo  $1  &'.  Here  is  found  the  earliest,  largest  and  richest  seat  of 
Buddhism  in  China.  It  dates  from  the-ith  century,  and  abound;-  in  antiquities. 
Edkins.      Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  171. 


Fig.  109 


Le  bonze  I-hing. 
The  bonze  Yih-hsi'ng . 
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astrology  than  the  stream  assumed  its  former  course,  and  flowed 
anew  towards  the  East  (1). 

Yih-hsing  —  ft  became  so  famous  that  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar  reached  the  ears  of  Hsiien-tsung  ■£  ^,  who  summoned  him 
to  the  palace.  "What  is  your  special  attainment?",  inquired  the 
emperor.  "I  am  gifted  with  a  good  memory,  said  the  monk,  and 
can  retain  all  that  I  have  once  read".  The  ruler  called  for  the 
register  of  all  his  State  Officials,  and  begged  the  monk  read  it 
through.  He  did  so  once,  and  forthwith  recited  it  from  beginning 
to  end  without  a  single  mistake.  Hsiien-tsung  ~£  ^  was  so  struck 
with  this  marvellous  feat  of  memory,  that  he  descended  from 
his  throne,  and  complimenting  the  monk,  said  :  "You  are  really  a 
holy  man  ?H"  (2). 

In  A.  D.  721,  the  Imperial  astrologer  informed  the  emperor 
that  the  calendar  was  faulty  in  several  things,  and  should  be 
corrected  without  further  delay.  Yih-hsing  —  fff  was  ordered  to 
make  the  necessary  changes,  and  when  the  new  edition  appeared, 
it  bore  the  title  of  the  "Great  Reformed  Calendar  of  the  K'ai- 
yuen  period",  K'ai-yuen  ta-yen-lih  [?f]  %  ^  fff  M  (^)- 

Yih-hsing  —  ^f  visited  the  Taoist  recluse  Yin-ch'ung  jfi  ^, 
and    requested  him  to    lend  him    the    "Great    Mystic    Manual  of 

(1)  This  is  purely  legendary,  and  based  merely  on  the  Buddhist  tendency 
to  appeal  to  the  marvellous. 

(2)  Sheng  §i  Eminent,  distinguished,  wise,  rather  than  possessing  moral 
goodness.  The  emperor  employs  it  in  this  sense.  We  would  say:  "You  are 
really  a  genius".  Giles  renders  it  by  a  "Holy  Man  or  Prophet",  but  the  latter 
is  beside  the  meaning.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  p.  1.  note  1.  — Giles. 
Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  349. 

(3)  The  K'ai-yuen  Bfl  7C  period  extended  from  A.  D.  713-740.  Giles. 
Chinese- English  Dictionary. 
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Yang-hsiung",  Tang-hsiung  t'ai-hsuen-king  j§}tfc  -jk  ]£  $?  (!)■  A 
few  days  afterwards  be  returned  it.  The  Taoist,  rather  surprised, 
inquired  whether  he  understood  its  meaning-;  "personally,  added 
he.  1  have  studied  it  for  long  years,  and  still  1  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  it".  —  "I  understand  it  fairly  well,  said  the  Buddhist 
monk;  here  are  two  works  1  have  written  to  explain  it".  So 
saying,  he  handed  the  Taoist  the  "Mystic  Plan  Developed",  Ta- 
yen  hsiien-i'u  ^  f/f  ;£  [H>  and  the  "( )rthodox  Explanations",  1-lileh 
H  f&.  The  Taoist  compared  him  to  Yen-ize  fg  -f  (2),  the  favourite 
disciple  of  Confucius,  and  one  of  his  Four  Associates  in  the 
Temple  of  Worthies. 

Although  Yih-ksing  —  %f  was  of  princely  descent,  still  he 
was  devoid  of  all  worldly  goods,  and  a  neighbouring  widow  named 
Wang-mu  3E  ft£<  ^ent  him  a  few  dollars  in  order  to  help  him 
through  his  studies  during  his  early  years.  When  Yih-hsing  —  %f 
had  acquired  iniluence  at  Court,  it  happened  that  the  son  of  the 
above  woman  was  cast  into  prison  for  manslaughter,  and  was 
soon  to  pay  the  last  penalty  for  his  crime.  The  widow 
hastened  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Yih-hsing  —  tfy,  begging 
him  to  save  her  son.  "I  am  quite  willing,  said  the  monk, 
to  repay  tenfold  what  you  have  expended  on  my  behalf;  but 
as    to   obtaining    the    pardon    of     your    son    from  the     emperor, 

(1)  Yang-hsiutig  't#  i$.  (B.  C.  53  —  A.  D.  18).  A  philosopher  and  founder 
of  an  ethical  school,  which  is  a  compromise,  or  Via  media,  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mencius  and  Siln-tze  'ij  -^ .  In  fine,  he  holds  that  human  nature  is 
originally  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  a  mixture  of  both.  Character  is  not 
predetermined,  but  depends  much  on  education  and  environment.  The  "Great 
Mystic  Manual",  T'ai-hsuen-king  ;&  jb  £f ,  was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  and  glorifying  the  Book  of  Changes,  Yih-king  %  £«,  the  standard 
manual  of  fortune-tellers.  Mayers.  Chinese  Beader's  Manual,  p.  266.— Giles. 
Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  901  — Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol  VI.  p. 
54.  note  3. 

(2)  Yen-tze  M  ^  (B.  C.  514  -  483).  The  favourite  disciple  of  Confucius, 
whose  wisdom  he  grasped  much  quicker  than  the  others.  At  29,  his  hair 
turned  grey,  and  he  died  at  32.  He  ranks  first  among"  the  4  Assessors  of  the 
Sage.      Mayers.  Chinese  Beader's  Manual,  p.  27<>. 
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that  is  not  an  easy  matter"  (1).  Hereupon,  the  widow,  blinded 
by  maternal  love,  burst  out  into  bitter  invectives.  "Do  not  get 
excited,  said  the  monk,  I  shall  save  your  son".  In  a  neighbouring- 
temple  known  as  that  of  the  "Confused  Heavens",  Hwun-t'ien-sze 
W  5^  ^F-  dwelt  a  large  number  of  workmen.  Having  summoned 
them  into  his  presence,  the  monk  begged  them  let  him  have  the 
use  of  a  private  room.  Here,  he  placed  a  large  earthen  jar,  and 
calling  a  menial  of  the  temple,  addressed  him  in  the  following- 
words. 

"In  such  a  place,  there  is  an  uncultivated  garden;  you  shall 
proceed  there  at  noon  on  such  a  day,  and  await  the  arrival  of 
seven  brutes,  that  will  cross  the  place  at  that  hour.  Here  is  a  bag, 
into  which  you  shall  put  the  whole  gang.  Be  most  careful,  and 
see  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  escapes;  otherwise  you  will 
compel  me  to  punish  you".  The  menial  did  as  he  was  ordered, 
and  awaited  till  nightfall,  when  all  of  a  sudden  seven  little  porkers 
entered  the  garden.  They  were  all  seized,  bagged  and  taken  to 
Yih-hsing  —  ft  (2).  The  latter  congratulated  the  menial  on  his 
thorough  obedience,  and  ordered  him  to  shut  up  the  animals  in 
the  large  jar,  which  he  would  find  in  the  temple.  The  monk- 
closed  the  opening  with  a  strong  wooden  cover,  which  he  sealed, 
writing  thereon  some  Hindu  characters  in  red  ink  (3).  All  this  was 
done  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  nobody  grasped  the  purpose 
of  the  monk. 

Next  morning,  an  official  of  the  Board  of  Astronomy  informed 
the  emperor  that  the  seven  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear  had  disappeared  from  the  heavens.  The  event  being  ominous 
in  the  extreme,  Hsilen-tsung  1£  ^  summoned  Yih-hsing  —  ft  into 

(1)  Giles  says  his  sense  of  justice  was  so  keen  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
interfere  in  the  case.  Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  349. 

(2)  Bagging  the  "Great  Bear"  is  a  most  extraordinary  feat  in  the  annals 
of  astronomy.  Such  legends  deserve  no  credence  whatsoever,  and  utterly 
discredit  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  writers. 

('A)  Imperial  orders  in  China  were  issued  under  seal,  and  marked  with 
a  cinnabar  or  carnation  pencil.  Taoists  and  Buddhists  have  cunningly 
imitated  these  dispositions,  and  write  their  charms  in  red  ink.  Chinese 
Superstitions.  Vol.  III.  Preface,  p.  VI. 
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his  presence,  and  inquired  whether  he  could  not  bring  back  the 
missing  stars.  "To  avert  the  misfortunes  foreshadowed  by  such 
an  unwonted  prodigy,  it  will  be  necessary,  said  the  monk,  to  grant 
a  general  amnesty  throughout  the  empire"  (1).  The  emperor 
granted  the  request,  and  thus  the  son  of  the  widow,  his  benefac- 
tress, was  set  at  liberty.  Nobody  suspected  the  device  adopted 
by  the  cunning  monk. 

During  the  seven  days  which  ensued,  the  monk  released  one 
of  the  piggies  from  the  jar,  and  forthwith  one  of  the  stars  in  the 
Great  Bear  re-appeared  in  the  heavens.  At  the  close  of  the  week, 
the  whole  constellation  was  completely  restored. 

In  chatting  with  the  monk,  the  emperor  asked  him  one  day 
how  long  would  his  reign  last,  and  whether  he  could  start  on 
a  tour  of  the  empire? — "You  may  travel  10,000  miles  without  any 
misfortune  befalling  you". — "But  then?,  inquired  the  emperor". 
Yih-hsing  —  ft  kept  silent,  but  handed  to  Hsiien-tsung  l£  9^  a 
small  golden  coffer.  The  emperor  opened  the  box  through  curiosity, 
and  found  within  it  a  sprig  of  the  medicinal  plant  called  "spike- 
nard", Tang-kwei  %  g§  (2). 

Later  on,  Ngan  Luh-shan  ^  fl^  jjj  rebelled  (3).  Hsiien-tsung 
~£  ^  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Chlcng-tu  jfa  %$,  in  Szechw'anffl  )\\, 
and  as  he  crossed  the  ten-thousand  mile  bridge,  Wan-li-k'iao  H  j| 
$f,  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  monk's  words,  and  hastened 

(1)  A  general  amnesty  was  granted  by  T'ai-tsung  ^k  ^  A.  D.  637,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  Heaven  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  queen,  and 
not  for  the  reason  assigned  here  by  the  Buddhist  legend.  Mc  Gowan.  The 
Imperial  History  of  China,  p.  298. 

(2)  Tang-kioei  ^|§.  (Aralia  edulis). Spikenard,  an  aromatic  plant,  closely 
allied  to  Valerian.  Used  as  a  perfume  and  medicine  in  the  East  from  a  very 
remote  period.  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  —  Century 
Dictionary  and  Cyclopaedia. 

(3)  Ngan  Luh-shan  4£  f$  (JJ .  Li  Lin-fu  ^  #  Tt,  the  Prime  Minister, 
brought  him  to  the  Capital.  Victorious  in  several  expeditions  against  the 
K'itans,  he  rebelled  at  last,  and  called  himself  the  emperor  Hsiung-wu  $$  Je^. 
He  was  assassinated  by  his  own  son,  who  wished  to  secure  the  succession 
for  himself.     Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  4. 
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back  to  the  Capital.  The  expression  Tang-kwei  ^  §ff.  besides 
indicating  a  plant,  means  also :  "you  must  return".  So  on  reaching 
the  ten-thousand  mile  bridge,  the  emperor  resolved  to  return. 
It  was  the  advice  given  by  the  monk,  and  he  wished  to  follow 
it  (1). 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  K'ai-yuen  ffi  j£  period  (2),  an 
official  from  Honan  jpj"  iff,  named  Fei-kwan  ^  i£,  a.  zealous 
Buddhist,  came  and  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  P'u-tsih 
^  $L-  One  day,  as  they  chatted  together,  P'u-tsih  ^  ^  said  to 
his  pupil  that  an  urgent  affair  called  him  away  for  a  short  time. 
He  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  large  hall  of  the  temple,  lighted 
incense  on  the  altar,  and  began  praying.  Scarcely  a  few  moments 
elapsed,  when  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  said: 
"The  Great  Master  Yih-hsing  —  'ff  has  arrived."  In  fact,  the 
monk  advanced  forthwith,  saluted  his  teacher,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  in  secret.  P'u-tsih  ^  ^  bowed  his  head,  and  granted 
what  was  demanded.  Yih-hsing  —  ft  saluted  anew  three  times, 
and  proceeding  to  the  Southern  Hall,  closed  the  door.  P'u-tsih 
^  $£  summoned  all  his  disciples,  and  bade  them  toll  the  bells  of 
the  monastery,  as  Yih-hsing  —  %f  was  leaving  for  the  Western 
Paradise.  When  the  monks  entered  the  hall,  they  found  him 
dead.  He  was  aged  45  years.  Fei-kwan  §|  %  mourned  for  him 
as  a  pupil  for  a  renowned  teacher. 

On  the  day  of  his  burial,  the  monks  accompanied  his  remains 
beyond  the  city  walls.  The  emperor  lamented  him  deeply,  and  to 
manifest  his   sorrow,  suspended  all  audiences  during  three  days. 


(1)  Biographies  of  Gods,  Show-shen-ki  4g  #  IE-  Vo1-  IL  P-  ^8-49.  — 
General  History  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  jfiijJ  fill  M  ££• 
Book  15.  Art.  6.  p.  8-9. 

(2)  The  K'ai-yuen  ffl  jt  period  extended  from  A.  D.  713-740  Giles.  Chi- 
nese-English Dictionary. 
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His  corpse  remained  exposed  for  21  days,  and  seemed  as  fresh 
as 'if  he  was  still  living.  Hsilen-tsung  ~t£  ^  had  an  inscription 
placed  over  his  tomb,  and  granted  500,  000  cash  to  erect  a  tower 
and  a  brass  statue  in  his  honour.  Tih-hsing  —  '-ff  was  canonized 
under  the  title  of  "highly  intelligent  monk",  Ta-hwei  shen-shi   ~X 


(1)  Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  350  —Biographies  of  (iods, 
Show-shen-ki  "-HJ  jjp^  fH.  Vol.  11.  p.  50-.")!.  — General  History  of  Gods  and  Immor- 
tals, Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  jiiiji  f|ll  jj§  f*.  Book  15.  Art.  6    p.  8-D;  Art   7.    p.  1. 
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ARTICLE    XXXIII. 
THE     FOREIGN     BUDDHIST     MONK. 

SI-YUH-SENG  SHEN-SHI  H  J$  ff  jjjf  Bf  • 

This  Buddhist  monk  came  from  a  distant  country,  Si-yuh  ]K 
Jgfc  (1),  to  the  West  of  China.  He  reached  Ch'ang-ngan  ^  ^c  A.  D. 
639,  during  the  reign  of  T'ai-tsung  ic  m  (2),  second  emperor  of 
the    T'ang  ^  dynasty.    He  wore  straw-sandals  and  his    features 

r 

were  far  from  attractive. 

Three  days  before  his  arrival,  a  son  was  horn  to  a  certain 
Mr  Wei  ^,  and  on  this  occasion,  he  invited  some  monks  to  come 
and  thank  the  gods  in  his  home.  The  foreign  monk  was  not 
invited,  hut  he  happened  to  he  among  those  who  visited  Mr  Wei 
££.  The  members  of  the  family  and  their  friends  were  highly 
displeased  in  seeing  the  stranger  enter  their  home,  so  when  the 
ceremony  was  over,  they  laid  out  a  table  in  the  interior  courtyard, 
and  served  the  monks  with  only  a  few  common  dishes.  Dinner 
being  over,  Mr  Wei  ^  ordered  the  nurse  to  present  the  child  to 
the  monks,  in  order  that  they  might  forecast  whether  he  would 
live  a  long  or  short  life. 

The  foreign  monk  then  advanced,  and  greeting  the  child, 
said  :  ''How  do  you  do,  my  little  lad  ? ;  there  are  several  years  since 
we  met  last"  (3).  The  child  seemed  highly  pleased  on  hearing 
these  words,  but  the  by-standers  understood  little  of  their  meaning. 


(1)  Si-yuh  M  ££  From  Si  Sf,  West,  and  Yuh  iij,  a  frontier,  a  far  off 
country  to  the  West  of  China,  probably  Khotan,  Kashmir,  or  the  Tangut 
country.  Giles  calls  him  a  ''Tartar"  monk.  Williams  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language,  —  Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  236. 

(2)  T  ai-tsung  jz  ^  reigned  A.  D.  627-050.  Giles.  Chinese-English  Dic- 
tionary. 

(3)  This  foreign  monk  admitted  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  the 
passing  of  the  soul  through  various  phases  of  existence,  until  it  finally  reaches 
Nirvana.  Monier  Williams.  Buddhism,  p.  110. 
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to  such  an  extent  that  Mr  Wei  ^  said:  "Indeed,  there  are  not 
yet  three  days  since  the  child  was  born,  and  you  tell  him  you 
have  not  seen  him  for  long  years;  what  do  you  mean  by  such 
strange  language?"  —  "You  cannot  understand  the  matter,  replied 
the  monk'".  Upon  Mr  Wei  1|L*  insisting,  the  foreigner  explained 
that  the  child  was  an  incarnation  of  Chu  Ko-liang  f§  31  ^  (1). 
"This  military  leader  served  well  his  country  when  he  was  in 
Szechw'an  gy  )\\,  and  in  his  next  phase  of  existence  he  will  again 
make  the  nation  happy.  Two  years  ago.  we  met  at  Kien-men 
jfc  P^,  and  were  on  most  intimate  terms.  1  have  heard  it  said  he 
was  to  be  reborn  in  your  family,  so  I  came  hither  to  greet  him". 
Mr  Wei  ^  was  quite  nonplussed  on  hearing  this  strange  announ- 
cement, and  gave  to  the  child  the  name  of  "Reborn  Warrior". 
Wu-heu  |j£  $(.  When  the  child  grew  up,  he  became  an  officer,  won 
the  battle  of  Kien-nan  $|j  j$J,  and  wa.>  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
'"Imperial  Secretary",  Chung-shu-lingt^  ^  /ft  (2).  During  18  years, 
he  remained  in  Szechw'an  \n>\  )\\.  and  the  words  of  the  foreign 
monk  were  all  borne  out. 

■ 

The  same  year  A.  D.  639,  the  State  Historiographer  Fu-yih 
ji])'  i£j  (3)  fell  ill,  and  refused  every  remedy.  This  happened  as 
the  Tartar  monk  of  the  Court  boasted  that  he  could  charm  people 
into   unconsciousness,   and   then    charm  them  back  to   life  aerain. 


(1)  Chu  Ko-liang  gg  ^  ^  (A.  D.  181-234).  A  native  of  Yang-tu  %  #,  in 
Shantung.  Recommended  to  Liu-pei  gi]  fjfff,  he  worked  with  him  for  the  over- 
throw of  Ts'ao  Ts'ao  T§  $§.  When  the  former  became  ruler  of  Slink  'gj,  in 
Szecnv'an  [79  j|| ,  Chu  jj#  was  appointed  Minister.  He  died  in  a  campaign 
against  Wei  UU,  A.  D.  234.  Canonized  as  "Faithful  Warrior",  Chung-wu,  /J, 
jft,  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  temple  A.  D.  1724.  Giles.  Chinese 
Biographical   Dictionary,  p.  181-182. 

(2)  Gliung-shu  41  !r-  A  clerk  in  a  Board,  a  secretary.  Ling  ■$ ,  an  officer 
Hence  an  "Imperial  Secretary".  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(3)  Fu-yih  $.  ^5  (A  D.  554-031).  Impeached  Buddhism  of  being  a  foreign 
religion,  breaking  all  ties  between  father  and  son,  and  contributing  nothing 
to  the  public  funds.  The  result  was  that  severe  restrictions  were  placed  for  a 
short  time  upon  the  teaching  of  this  religion.  Mc  Gowan.  Imperial  History 
of  China,  p.  290  —Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  230, 


Fig.  110 


Le  bonze  Si-yu-seng  (du  Si-yu)  salue  le  nouveau  ne"  de  Monsieur  Wei. 
The  Si-yuh  (foreign)  bonze  greets  Ml  Wei's  new  born  child. 
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The  emperor  begged  him  try  his  art  on  the  minister.  Fu-yih 
W  l£  replied:  "Let  him  try,  but  he  will  not  succeed  with  me  ;  all 
these  pretended  incantations  have  absolutely  no  efficacy".  In 
fact  he  tried,  but  thoroughly  failed.  Fu-yih  ff  ^  felt  no  worse 
for  the  experiment,  but  the  monk  collapsed  at  his  feet. 

THE     III\I>U     MONK     BRAHMANA 

P'O-LO-MEN   ^  H   P1^- 

About  the  same  time,  another  Hindu  monk,  called  Brahmana 
(1),  P'o-lo-men,  possessed  a  tooth  of  Buddha,  which  he  held  could 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  hardest  metal.  Fu-yih  $j.  ^  said  to  his 
son  :  "I  have  heard  that  the  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  metals, 
but  that  an  antelope's  horn  would  shatter  it  to  pieces;  go 
and  test  it  on  Buddha's  tooth".  The  so-called  tooth  was  in 
fact  broken,  and  people  were  thus  convinced  that  its  pretended 
resistance  was  all  a  sham  (2). 

Despite  the  above  failures  to  prove  their  transcendent  powers, 
these  two  monks  are  held  to  be  holy  personages,  and  are  venerated 
in  several  Buddhist  temples. 

(1)  Brahmana,  i.  e.  he  who  walks  in  purity;  whose  moral  conduct  is 
pure.     Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  27. 

(2)  Biographies  of  the  Gods,  Show-shen-ki  4S  jjjiji  bE-  Vol.  II.  p.  55. -Gen- 
eral History  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  Vung-kien  jjjij'  f|l|  M  &■  Book 
13.  Art.  9.  p.  J.  — Parker.  China  and  Beligion.  p.  12'». 


3 
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ARTICLE    XXXIV. 
THE  BUDDHIST  MONK  P'U-NGAN  (AD.    1  I  15-1  170). 

P'U-NGAN  SHEN-SHI  #  }$£  #-  Sfp   0)- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Yin-suli  ETJ  ^  ;  his  father's 
name  was  Yii-tz'e  ^  ^|,  and  his  mother  belonged  to  the  Hii  p;fj 
family.  He  was  a  native  of  P'u-hwa  ftij.  ft,  a  village  in  the  district 
of  I-ch'un  g  jfc,  in  Kiangsi  £t  ffi-  He  was  born  on  the  27th  day 
of  the  eleventh  month.  A.D.  1115,  or  the  14th  year  of  the  emperor 
Hwei-tsung  ^  9^,  of  the  Northern  Sung-  dynasty,  Peh-Sung  4h  7^. 

At  the  age  of  six.  he  beheld  in  a  vision  a  monk,  who  placed 
his  hand  on  his  heart  and  said  :  "You  shall  understand  this  later 
on".  Next  morning  he  told  his  dream  to  his  mother,  who,  upon 
examining  his  heart,  found  thereon  a  red  precious  stone  (2). 
When  grown  up,  he  entered  the  Buddhist  monastery  of  "Blissful 
Longevity",  Show-kiang-yuen  H  ^  [S£,  and  studied  there  the  doc- 
trine. At  the  age  of  17,  he  had  his  hair  shaved  off  (3),  and  the  next 
year  was  received  as  a  full  member  of  the  Order.  Well  endowed, 
prudent,  and  besides  of  comely  appearance,  his  teacher  loved  him 
exceedingly.  When  requested  to  recite  prayers,  he  replied  that 
it  was  sufficient  to  understand,  but  in  nowise  necessary  to  chant 
endless  formulas. 

In  A.  D.  1153,  having  reached  the  age  of  38  years,  he  left  his 
teacher,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  monastery  of  "Merciful 
Transformation",    Tzle-hwa-sze  $&  ft  ^F    (4).    At  this   period  he 

(1)  Shen  |f.  To  sit  abstractedly  in  contemplation,  as  required  by  Dhyana. 
Shi  fiili,  a  master,  a  teacher.  Hence  Buddhist  monks,  who  contemplate  and 
pray.  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(2)  See  Illustration  n°  111,  where  he  is  represented  holding  the  precious 
stone  in  his  hand. 

(3)  .  See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  V.  p.  017. 

CO  Tz'e  2£,  merciful,  compassionate.  Hwa  ffc,  to  transform.  Hence 
to  prepare  for  metempsychosis. 


Fig.   Ill 


Pou-ngan  chan-che  regoit  la  visite  du  bonze  Tao-tsuen.   II  tient  en  main  sa  perle  rouge. 
P'u-ngan  Shen-shi  is  visited  by  the  bonze  Tao-tsun.  He  holds  in  his  hand  his  vermilion  gem. 
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changed  his  name,  and  took  that  of  P'u-ngan  ^  jijg,  by  which  he 
is  henceforth  known.  He  spent  his  whole  time  in  reciting-  the 
"Hwa-yen   Sutra"  (1),  Hwa-y  en-king  Ip  ^  $g,  in  his  monastery. 

One  day  a  sudden  illumination  burst  upon  his  mind,  and  enabled 
him  to  understand  the  mystic  meaning  of  these  prayers.  His 
whole  body  was  in  a  state  of  perspiration. 

A  monk  named  Tao-ts'iln  ^  fa  visited  him  in  his  cell,  and 
was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness.  The  visitor  said  to  him  : 
"Master,  it's  the  second  time  that  you  are  reborn ;  lose  no  time  in 
making  our  doctrine  flourish".  Snow  falling  at  the  time,  the 
stranger  wrote  on  its  surface  a  stanza  in  honour  of  P'u-ngan 
^  $g,  and  forthwith  disappeared. 

Soon  afterwards,  an  official  named  Ting  Yiu-ki  T  ^"  J|f , 
accompanied  by  an  old  man  called  Liu  Ju-ming  flj  j$r  ^,  invited 
him  to  come  down  to  the  plain.  All  expenses  would  be  borne  by 
them,  and  a  special  pavilion  in  honour  of  Buddha  would  be  erected 
in  the  Tz'e-hwa  monastery,  Tz'e-hwa-sze  %  fc  ^p.  At  first  he 
refused,  but  later  on  consented  to  accompany  them.  The  people 
came  in  crowds  to  listen  to  him,  and  a  great  number  believed 
his  words  and  teaching.  He  cured  many  who  were  ill,  by  simply 
giving  them  some  grass  to  eat  (2).  As  to  those  who  were  aff- 
ected with  contagious  diseases,  and  abandoned  by  their  relatives, 
he  handed  them  a  short  stanza,  and  they  were  immediately  cured. 
On  several  occasions,  he  displayed  marvellous  powers  by  procu- 
ring fine  weather  (.3),  expelling  evil  spirits,  and  destroying 
haunted  temples. 


(1)  Hwa-yen  Sutra.  A  work  of  the  Mahayana  School,  attributed  to 
Xagarjunu.  It  indulges  in  fanciful  and  mythological  abstractions,  which  are 
deemed  to  lead  to  salvation.  Kdkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  23  and  237.— 
Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p.  410.  note  3. 

(2)  The  intelligent  reader  will  see  in  this  a  pure  legend,  destitute  of  all 
historical  truth. 

(3)  He  may  have  had  some  knowledge  of  meteorology,  and  thus  forecast 

fine  weather. 
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Several  rich  folks  contributed  to  the  repair  of  his  monastery, 
while  day-labourers  and  others  offered  their  work  free.  Through- 
out the  whole  country  bridges  and  roads  Were  repaired.  When 
asked  how  he  had  attained  such  a  high  degree  of  virtue,  he  was 
wont  to  trace  signs  in  the  air  with  his  hand,  and  chant  a  stanza 
in  which  all  the  people  joined.  He  composed  also  two  other 
little  ditties,  called  Cheng-tao-ko  ftf  xff  iffi.  and  P'an-yuen-luh 
$'J  :M  fl-  which  together  with  a  third  one  became  very  popular. 

On  the  21st  day  of  the  7th  month,  A.  D.  1170,  he  took  a 
bath,  changed  his  clothes,  entered  into  a  trance  and  expired.  lie 
was  aged  55  years. 

As  soon  as  his  demise  was  known,  people  Hocked  in  crowds 
to  venerate  his  remains.  He  received  early  a  posthumous  title, 
to  which  Ch'eng-tsung  $  ^,  of  the  Yuen  x;,  or  Mongol  dynasty, 
added  in  A.  D.  1300,  the  two  characters  Ta-tch  ^  ^£,  meaning 
"Great  Virtue"  (1). 

(1)  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  fung-kien  jptj)  f|!| 
M  S£  Book  18.  Art.  3.  p.  <>.  -Chronicles  of  Gods,  Shoiv-chcn-ki  $%  j|ji|i  |£.  Vol. 
1.  p.  39-40. 


® 
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ARTICLE    XXXV 
THE     BUDDHIST     MONK     CH1-HSUEN 

CHI-HSUEN  SHEN-SHI    ^  ~£  #  % 

This  monk  reached  the  Capital  (1)  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  I-tsung  g§  ^  (A.  D.  860-874),  of  the  T'ang  Jgf 
dynasty.    Biographers  give  no  details  of  his  birth  and  early  life. 

The  Venerable  monk  Kanaka,  Kia-no-kia  tsmi-cheh  M  t$  M 
1§.  ^-,  was  then  in  the  city,  and  suffering  from  a  terrible  disease. 
called  Kia-mo-lo  j$2  jfl  f§  (2),  everybody  abandoned  him.  Chi- 
hsuen  ^  i£  went  charitably  to  visit  him.  Soon  afterwards  the 
monk  departed,  and  said  to  Chi-hsiien  ^  ]£  :  "if  ever  any  misfor- 
tune befalls  you;  come  and  see  me  at  the  "Tea-dike  hill",  Ch'a- 
lungshan  ^  pgjf  dj,  in  P'ang-chow  %  jl'H5  Szechw'an  \m  )\\.  As  land- 
marks, you  will  find  two  large  pine-trees  near  the  place.  Here" 
upon,  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  while  Chi-hsiien  ^  l£  proceeded 
to  the  monastery  of  the  "Peaceful  Realm",  Ngan-kwoh-sze  ^  g] 
^p  (3),  where  he  led  a  very  regular  life.  The  emperor  visited  him 
there  in  A.  D.  861,  and  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  title  of 
"Intelligent  and  shrewd  teacher  of  the  kingdom",  Wu-tah- 
kwoh-shi  fg.  j|g  gj  gjjj  (4)  ;  he  made  him  also  a  present  of  a  stool 
of  fragrant  wood,  and  treated  him  with  great  honour. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  a  sore,  called  in  Chinese  a  man- 
faced  ulcer,  Jen-mien-chw'ang  A  M  M-  broke  out  on  his  knee, 
The  sore  had  two  eyes,  eyebrows,  a  mouth  and  teeth,  and  bore  a 


(1)  Then  at  Ch'ang-ngan  J|  t£,  in  Shensi  |$*  Bf. 

(2)  Attributed  to  Mara,  the  Buddhist  god  of  evil  and  destroyer  of  good 

(3)  Ngan-kwohsze  £  H  #.  From  Ngan  £.  peaceful,  calm.  Kwoh  g 
a  state,  a  kingdom.  And  Sze  ^f,  a  Buddhist  monastery.  Williams.  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(4)  r-tsung  ft$    ^  was   a   fervent   Buddhist,    and   in    the   last  year  of  his 
reign  had  some  of  Buddha's  bones  brought  to  the  Capital,  despite  the  remons- 
trances of  his  Privy   Council.    Mc  Gowan.    Imperial   History   of  China,  p.  335. 
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strong  resemblance  to  a  human  head.  Whenever  the  monk  attended 
to  it,  the  mouth  opened,  and  caused  intense  pain  throughout  the 
body.    Several  doctors  were  consulted,   but  failed   to   afford  any 
notable  relief.   At  last,  he  remembered  the  words  of  Kanaka,  that 
if    any   misfortune    befell    him,    he   had  but  to  betake  himself    to 
Szechw'an   B"  JH-     Setting-  out  forthwith,  he  reached  at  nightfall 
the  assigned  place,  and  perceiving  two  pine-trees,  walked   in  the 
direction  indicated,  until  he  found  a  vast  and  high  temple.    Here 
he  met  Kanaka,  who  awaited  him  on  the  door-step,  and  took  him 
into  a  large  central  hall.      Having  spent  the  night  there,  he  told 
his  friend  the   next  morning  how    he   had  been   afflicted    with  a 
grievous  ulcer  on  the  knee.  "It  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  it,   said  the 
monk;  here   at  the  foot  of  the  hill  flows  a  limpid  stream;  if  you 
wash  your  sore  knee  in  it  to-morrow  morning,  you  will  be  cured 
forthwith."     Early  next  day  a  servant  led  him  to  the  brook,  but  he 
had  no  sooner  commenced  to  wash  the  sore,  than  a  human  voice 
came  forth  from  it,  saying:  "Wait  a  moment;  I  have  two  words  to 
say   to    you    before    you    wash    your    knee  in  these  waters.     As 
you   are   a    learned   man,   you  must  have  read  the  history  of  the 
Western  Han  dynasty,  Si-Han  W  M  (B.  C.   206  — A.  D.  25)".— 
"Yes,  replied  the  stranger." — '"Then,  continued  the  voice,  you  know- 
that  Yuen-ngang  J^  ^  (1)  caused  the  death  of  Ch'ao-ts'o  ||  £§•  (2). 
Well,   you    are    Yuen-ngang    %   ^,   and    1    am    Ch'ao-ts'o    f|   f£. 
I  am  here  to  avenge  myself  on  you.    During  the  ten  previous  gene- 
rations, you  led  a  virtuous  life,  and  so  I  could  not  injure  you,  but 
since  the  emperor  has  loaded  you  with  honours,  you  have   fallen 
from  your  former  austere  life,  and  this  has  enabled  me  to  avenge 
myself.     This  morning,  the  Venerable   Kanaka,   Kia-no-Txia  tsun- 


(1)  Yuen-ngang  H  ■$£.  Died  B.C.  148.  Bribed  by  the  Prince  of  Wu, 
he  persuaded  Han  M'en-ti  ^  5C  ^  to  put  Ch'ao-ts'o  to  death,  as  a  means  of 
appeasing  a  rebellion.  Perished  finally  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Ma3'ers- 
Chinese  Beader's  Manual,  p.    290.  —  Giles.    Chinese    Biographical    Dictionary. 

p.  975. 

(2)  Ch'ao-ts'o  ft  £t-  Died  B.C.  158.  Counsellor  to  Wen-ti  ^C  ifr.  Advised 
abolition  of  Feudal,  Dependencies.  Opposed  bj'  the  princes,  the  emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.      Mayers.  Chinese   Beader's  Manual,  p.  32. 


Fig.   112 


Tche-hiuen  chan-che  retrouve  Kia-no-kia-tsuen  tch£  a  la  pagode  aux  grands  sapins  a 

Tcha-long-chan. 
Chi-hs-ien  Shen-shi  meets  Kia-no-kia-tsun-cheh  in  the  great  pine  temple  at  Cha-lung-shan. 


ARTICLE    XXXVI 
THE  OM)  BUDDHA   KI-KUNG  (A.  I>.  7S7-I  1552). 

KI-KUNG    LAO-FUH     P'U-SAH   t£  &  ^  f')|i  H  j^r: 

Ki-kung  jf  &  is  an  incarnated  form  of  the  monk  with  the 
long  eyebrows,  Ch'ang-mei shen-shi  -J|  J|  f§!  flifi.  who  is  reckoned 
among  the  18  Arhats  (1).  ITis  family  name  was  h'i  |f,  and  his 
personal  name  Ts'tien-chen  fa  j||.  His  incarnation  took  place  at 
Shui-kih  7Jy.  ~±,  a  village  of  Ngeu-ning  ^ji  3|?*,  in  the  province  of 
Fukien  fg  #fj\  From  early  years,  he  practised  Buddhist  abstinence 
(2),  and  worshipped  the  Goddess  Kwan-yin,  Kwan-yin  P'u-sah 
?IH  ef  -^  HI  (3).  One  night  she  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
touched  his  head,  and  made  him  a  Buddha.  Henceforth  a  cloud 
environed  his  head,  and  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went. 

For  several  years  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Ts'eng  Kung-kin 
it"  Q  l||-  He  liked  to  work  and  live  in  his  own  way,  without 
concern  as  to  what  people  might  say.  Everybody  was  astonished 
to  see  the  cloud  hovering  above  his  head,  as  he  laboured  in  'he 
fields  during  the  Summer  months.  "When  his  work  was  over,  he 
occupied  his  leisure  time  in  making  straw-sandals  (4),  which  he 
suspended  from  a  tree  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public. 
The  people  seeing  his  good  deeds,  called  him  Mr  Ki-kung  %j$  £, 
and  seldom  employed  his  personal  name.  The  head  of  the  house, 
T s'en g  Kung-kin  -f§-  £  jj§,  treated  him  well,  but  a  female  servant 


(1)  Mdha-Kasyapa,  first  patriarch  of  Indian  Buddhism.  He  is  represented 
as  an  old  man  with  extremely  long  eyebrows.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol. 
VII.  p.  369.  Illustration  n°  70. 

(2)  See  on  Buddhist  Abstinence.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  IV.  Ch. 
iy.  p.  451-455. 

(3).      See  on  Kwan-yin.    Chinese    Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  Ch.  8.  p.  134-233. 

(4)  Worn  by  country-folks,  chair-bearers,  cooiies,  through  reasons  of 
economy,  and  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  on  the  muddy  or  cobble-stone 
roads  of  the  country. 


Fig.   113 


Ki-kong  lao-fou  pou-sah,  Sa  victoire  sur  le  grand  serpent. 

The  Pusah  Ki-kung-lao-fuh.  His  victory  over  the  great  serpent. 
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detested  him,  and  looked  on  him  with  jealousy ;  at  times,  she 
neglected  to  put  salt  in  his  food,  or  mingled  therewith  fish  and 
shrimps  (1).  Ki-kung  j||  ^  threw  them  into  the  water,  and 
forthwith  they   recovered  life,  and  swam  away   (2). 

The  monk  dwelt  for  some  time  at  Ki-yuen  lj  $jjJ,  and  later 
on  at  Chung-yuen  fiji  $$,  a  village-place  of  Ch'ung-jen-teh-li  ^  f- 
lii  J£L  ^u  tne  Lien-yuen  hill.  Lien-yuen-slian  •§§  ^  Mj,  lived  a 
maleficent  demon,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  large  snake,  ter- 
rorized the  country,  and  devoured  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  that 
their  bones  formed  a  mound.  The  good  folks  of  the  country 
begged  Ki-kung  f$  ^  to  kill  the  monster.  He  promised  to  do 
so,  and  for  this  purpose  seized  one  of  the  house-posts,  tied  to  it 
a  heavy  stone,  and  set  out  for  the  hill. 

The  Genius  of  the  hill  (3).  subdued  by  the  maleficent  demon, 
appeared  to  him.  He  wore  a  golden  coat  of  armour  and  helmet, 
and  bore  in  his  hand  an  iron  club.  His  aspect  inspired  terror.  "I 
have  long  desired  to  meet  you.  and  declare  myself  your  disciple", 
said  he  to  the  monk.  The  latter  imposed  on  him  the  name  of 
P'an-t'u-wang  $f  ^V  i£-  Another  spirit,  who  inhabited  the  temple 
of  Hung-shan,  Hung-shan-miao  $t  \[\  jfj.  at  Loh-t'ien-li  ^  B9  M, 
came  also  to  greet  him.  His  name  was  Chu  Pang-shi  ^  #[$  ^, 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  500  heavenly  warriors,  who  were  to 
help  him  in  defeating  the  snake.  Chu  likewise  declared  himself 
his  disciple. 

The  two  Genii  fought  with  the  snake  that  erected  its  crested 
head,  and  was  assisted  by  other  superhuman  monsters  most  diffi-. 
cult  to  defeat. 


(1)  Buddhist  abstinence  forbids  the  eating  of  animal  food,  fish,  crabs, 
shrimps,  oysters,  mussels  etc...  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  IV.  Ch.  12. 
p.  451. 

(2)  Buddhism  ever  revels  in  the  marvellous.  Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism. 
p.  236.  —  Monier  Williams.  Buddhism,  p.  75. 

(3)  Mountains,  hills,  rivers,  streams,  forests,  are  held  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  tutelary  Genius. 

4 
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Hereupon  Ki-kung  §g  &,  who  bore  in  his  hand  a  paper 
fan,  tossed  it  up  into  the  air,  and  forthwith  it  was  changed  into 
a  large  centipede  (1).  which  attacked  the  snake  and  wounded  it 
in  the  abdomen.  The  vanquished  monster  begged  Ki-kung  §f 
^  to  spare  its  life,  a  favour  which  was  granted,  but  he  gave 
the  centipede  to  the  Genius  of  the  hill,  ordering  him  to  suspend 
it  from  his  armour,  and  be  thus  protected  from  the  maleficent 
demon.  He  then  bade  the  serpent  live  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  cease  henceforth  from  molesting  the  people.  From  that 
time,  serpents  live  in  holes  and  hide  within  the  earth  (2). 

Ts'eng  Kung-kin  ^  £  Jjfc  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  large 
temple  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  abode  there  together 
with  the  monk,  both  of  whom  lived  on  pine-tree  grains  (:!).  while 
their  drink  was  the  water  of  the  adjacent  stream.  Ki-kung  ^  ^ 
even  indicated  three  other  places  where  water  could  be  found  in 
abundance.  The  event  bore  out  his  prevision,  and  water  runs 
in  these  streams  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  day  approached  in  which  Ki-kung  §f  ^  was  to  enter 
Nirvana.  He  took  a  bath,  and  said  to  the  servant :  "When 
your  master  will  return,  tell  him  to  wash  himself  in  the  same 
water  which  I  have  used''.  Instead  of  obeying  him,  she  allowed 
the  water  run  off  on  the  floor  through  spite  for  the  monk. 

When  Ts'eng  Kung-kin  ^  £  Jj|  returned,  he  learned  what 
had  happened,  and  as  some  of  the  water  still  remained,  he  rolled 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  the  same  day  set  out  for  the  Western 
Paradise,  Si-t'ien  TJ£[  ^  (4),  accompanied  by  the  monk. 


(1)  See  Illustration  no  113,  where  all  this  legend  is  graphically  described. 

(2)  Natural  History  utterly  contradicts  this  legendary  origin  of  serpents 
and  snakes  burrowing  in  the  earth. 

(3)  The  resin  and  grain  of  the  pine-tree  are  held  by  Taoists  to  confer 
longevity  and  immortality.     Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  V.  p.  724. 

(4)  A  latter-day  invention  of  Buddhism,  due  principally  to  the  "Pure 
Land  School  ",  and  connected  with  the  worship  of  Amitabha.  Chinese  Super- 
stitions. Vol.    VI.  p.  111-113  {Sukhavati,  or  the  Western  Paradise). 
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This  memorable  event  took  place  on  the  1011'  day  of  the 
sixth  month.  A.  D.  1152.  Ki-kung  |fj  &  had  thus  lived  365  years. 

As  this  number  corresponded  with  that  of  the  days  of  the 
year,  he  was  called  the  ( )ld  Buddha.  Lao  full  ^  f$.  Since  the  time 
of  the  Sung  dynasty,  Sung-ch'ao  ^  #J]  (1).  down  to  the  present 
day.  pilgrims  flock  to  the  mountain  from  the  1st  to  the  19th  of 
the  sixth  month,  and  surpass  in  numbers  those  who  proceed  to 
Riu-hwa-shan  ji  ^  nj,   in  honour  of  Ti-tsang-wang  j&  flfa  3E  (2) 

In  A.  D.  1188.  being  the  25th  of  the  reign  of  Hsiao-tsung 
2^  9£.  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty.  Nan-Sung  ]$  ^.  the  local 
officials  obtained  for  him  from  the  emperor  the  posthumous  title 
of  "steady  and  intelligent  master",  Ting-ying  T'ung-kioh  ta-shi 
%  m  m  %  'X  Bl- 
under the  Yuen  j£,  or  Mongol  dynasty  (3),  other  titles  were 
bestowed  upon  him.  but  practically  he  is  better  known  as  the 
"Old  Buddha  Ki-kung",  Ki-kung  lao-fuh  P'n-sah  M  %  %  1%  #  B- 
These  are  the  six  characters  embodying  the  principal  part  of  his 
long  posthumous  titles    (4). 


(1)  This  dynasty  reigned  from  A.  D.  960  to  1280. 

(2)  See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p.  235-249. 

(3)  The  Yuen  yt  dynasty  ruled  China  A.  D.  1280-1308.  It  wis  during  this 
period  that  Marco  Polo,  the  great  Venetian  traveller,  visited  the  country. 

(4)  Chronicle  of  Gods,  Shmt>-$hen-ki  #  jjiifi  IE.  Vol.  II.  p.  33-34 
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ARTICLE    XXXVII. 
THE  HWA-YEN  BUDDHIST  MONK  (ttl  II  CENTURY). 

II W A- YEN  HWO-SHANG  ^  He  fa  1§f. 

During-  the  reign  of  Wu-ti  f£  $?  (A.  D.  502-550),  of  the  Liang 
U£  dynasty.  Sakyamuni,  8hih-kiah-fuh  fp  jM  i^.  despatched  t<» 
the  world  one  of  his  ancient  disciples  named  Ngo  Siu-lo  |Siif  \%  $g. 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  his  doctrine  to  mortals. Ngo  pji]'  was 
a  contemporary  of  Chi-kung  f,&  £^  (1).  He  manifested  his  dislike 
to  be  reborn  as  a  child  from  the  womb  of  a  mother  (2),  but 
assumed  the  appearance  of  an  old  monk  who  lived  in  the  11 V i  ^ 
kingdom.  Thence  he  set  out  for  the  Monaster}-  of  the  Heavenly 
Palace,  THen-kung-sze  3R  ^  ^p.  at  Lohyang  jfe  %,  reciting  on  the 
way  the  Hwa-yen  Sutra.  Hwa-y en-king  ijj£  j^  $£  (3),  whence  he 
was  styled  the  Hwa-yen  monk.  Hwa-yen  Hwo-s/mny  Jfe  j^  ^in.  fpj. 
The  number  of  his  disciples  exceeded  300.  a  fact  which  made  him 
also  be  called  the  Patriarch  of  the  North.  He  reached  moreover 
a  high  degree  of  virtue,  and  displayed  much  zeal  in  expounding 
the  doctrine  of  the  Hwa-yen  Sutra.  Hwa-yen-king  ^  ^  $g. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  monks  in  the  dining-hall,  he  had 
every  thing  carefully  arranged,  and  commenced  the  meal  only 
when  all  were  present. 

Among  his  disciples,  one  Hsia-lah  g  Jj|(.  who  was  the  most 
fervent  of  all.  happened  to  be  ailing,  and  compelled  to  remain  in 


(1)  Chi-kung  H  &  (A.  D.  425-514).  A  native  of  Nanking.  He  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Bodhidharma.  The  founder  of  the  [Jang  dynasty  was  his 
devout  follower,  and  allowed  him  enter  the  palace  at  will.  Giles.  Chinese 
Biographical  Dictionary,  p  649.  —  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol  VII.  p.  434. 
note  4;  p.  457-403. 

(2)  See  the  various  ways  in  which  souls  may  be  re-incarnated.  Chinese 
Supersiitions.  Vol.  1.  p.  130-137. 

(3)  Hwa-yen  Sutra.  A  work  of  the  Mahayana  School,  attributed  to 
Nagarjuna.  It  indulges  in  fanciful  and  mythological  abstractions,  which  are 
deemed  to  lead  to  salvation.  Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  230. 
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his  cell.  The  monk  Sha-mi  fP  9f.  not  finding-  his  rice-bowl  at 
table,  took  that  of  Hsia-lah  J|  J]$  ;  but  before  he  had  finished 
eating-,  the  sick  monk  requested  that  his  bowl  be  brought  to 
him.  Sha-mi  fy  ijg}  hastened  to  empty  its  contents,  and  deliver 
the  bowl,  but  as  he  passed  through  the  door-way  of  the  dining 
room,  a  brick  fell  down  and  shattered  the  vessel  to  pieces. 
Upset  by  such  an  untoward  mishap,  the  monk  made  even- 
possible  excuse  to  Hsia-lah  J|"  J]§.  The  latter,  however,  flew 
into  a  fit  of  anger  (1),  and  said  that  people  wanted  him  to 
die  of  hunger  etc...  In  fact  the  fit  was  so  severe  that  it  caused 
his  death. 

More  than  a  hundred  disciples,  and  among  them  Hsia-lah 
J|  flit  were  listening  to  Hwa-yen  ip  jj^  explaining  the  law,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  a  blast  of  wind  swept  over  the  valley.  "Hide 
yourself  behind  me",  said  the  teacher  to  Sha-mi  fp  $§.  Soon 
afterwards,  a  large  snake  appeared  in  the  courtyard,  and  appro- 
aching the  lecture-hall,  seemed  to  seek  out  somebody.  Hwa-yen 
ip  m  seized  a  stick  and  bade  the  monster  remain  still.  The 
snake  bowed  down  its  head,  closed  its  eyes,  and  obeyed.  The 
teacher  then  struck  it  slightly  on  the  head,  and  said:  "As  yon 
know  already  all  the  duties  of  a  monk,  you  should  faithfully  serve 
Buddha".  Hwa-yen  ip  j||  requested  all  the  monks  to  pray  to  this 
purpose,  and  imposed  on  the  snake  to  observe  the  five  Buddhist 
prohibitions  (2),  after  which  the  monster  disappeared.  Later  on, 
Hwa-yen  |j|  Jj|  explained  the  mystery  to  the  disciples.  "Hsia-lah 
jg  J]§(,  said  he.  was  a  monk  of  great  virtue,  and  could  reach  the 
state  of  a  Buddha,  but  because  he  gave  way  to  anger,  on  seeing 
his   rice-bowl  shattered  to  pieces,   he    was   changed  into  a  snake 

(1)  Anger  is  one  of  the  ten  fetters,  or  corrupting  influences,  from  which 
every  Buddhist  monk  must  endeavour  to  get  rid  of.  Perfect  self  restraint  is 
the  ideal  to  be  attained.     Monier  Williams.  Buddhism,  p.  127. 

(2)  The  5  moral  prohibitions  are:  1°  kill  not  any  living  thing;  2°  steal 
not;  3"  commit  no  impurity;  4o  lie  not:  5»  drink  no  intoxicating  liquors. 
All  these  are  borrowed  from  Brahmanism,  except  the  last.  Monier  Williams. 
Buddhism,  p.  J20,  230  and  535.  —  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  IV.  p.   454. 
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immediately  on  expiring  (1).  Mis  purpose  on  coming  here,  was 
to  avenge  himself  on  Sha-mi  \'\/  ')\\\\  had  he  succeeded  in  devour- 
ing him.  his  sin  could  not  he  remitted,  and  he  would  suffer  the 
torments  of  Hades  for  ever  (2).  1  imposed  on  him  the  5  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Buddist  Law.  hut  on  leaving  the  hall  he  will  die 
forthwith;  go  and  see  if  this  takes  place."  Hereupon  all  the 
monks  went  out  and  followed  him  for  a  long  distance,  as  he  crept 
through  the  brushwood  and  high  grass.  At  last,  reaching  a  deep 
glen,  he  struck  his  head  against  a  rock,  and  expired.  The 
monks  returned  and  informed  their  teacher  of  the  sad  end  of 
the  monster.  Hwa-yen  ip  0  then  disclosed  to  them  that  he  was 
reborn  in  the  family  of  Fei-k'wan  ^  ^=f.  an  official  of  the  Ministry 
of  War.  and  would  appear  again  in  the  world  as  a  female  child, 
but  was  to  die  on  reaching  the  age  of  18.  in  a  subsequent 
rebirth,  he  would  be  again  changed  into  a  man.  When  coming 
to  the  world  as  a  girl,  his  mother  will  suffer  much  in  the  pangs 
of  childbirth,  and  you  should  pray  for  her  speedy  delivery. 
Hereupon  the  monks  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Fei-Jc'wan  -£  %. 
and  found  the  family  filled  with  sadness. 

"Since  five  or  six  days,  said  the  good  man.  my  wife  is  in 
the  pangs  of  childbirth,  and  her  life  is  in  jeopardy".  The  monks 
said  to  him  to  place  a  bed  and  a  mat  at  the  door  of  the  patient's 
room.  They  then  offered  incense,  and  cried  out  three  times : 
monk,  monk,  monk!  (3).  Forthwith  the  woman  in  travail  gave 
birth  to  a  female  child,  who  died  on  reaching  the  age  of  IS 
years. 


(1)  Buddhism  admits  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  teaching  that 
man's  soul  after  death  may  be  reborn,  either  in  another  human  being,  or  into 
the  body  of  an  animal,  according  to  its  merits  or  demerits  in  a  previous  life. 
Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  I.  p.  133  (Metempsychosis). 

(2)  It  has  been  stated  in  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p.  25G,  that 
the  Buddhist  Hades  is  not  eternal.  Here,  a  contrary  opinion  is  held  by 
Hwa-yen. 

(3)  The  unborn  babe  was  the  ex-monk  Hsia-lah  3J  fig,  condemned  for 
his  uncontrolled  anger  to  be  reborn  as  a  female  in  a  new  phase  of  existence. 
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Twenty  years  after  the  demise  of  the  damsel,  a  young  man 
came  to  the  monastery,  and  begged  Hwa-yen  ljj|  Jg  to  receive 
him  among  the  monks.  The  abbot  shaved  his  head  with  his  own 
hands  (1).  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Shi-kioh  #£  J|,  l-  e-  "First 
illumined".  He  then  said  to  his  disciples:  ''This  monk  is  Hsia-lah 
J|  fljft  born  formerly  as  a  female  child  in  the  family  of  Fei-k'wan 
H  j=|,  and  who  becomes  again  to-day  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood."   Hsia-lah  J[  fljt  later  on  reached  the  rank  of  a  Buddha. 

Hwa-yen  ijl  H  had  no  sooner  learnt  the  arrival  of  Chi-kumj 
f&  &  at  Lohyang  f§  ^ ,  than  he  bade  farewell  to  his  disciples, 
and  said  to  them  :  "I  am  proceeding  to  the  Western  Paradise. 
Si-t'ien   [fif  ^   (2),  together  with  him";  whereupon  he  expired. 


(1)  The  admission  ceremony  of  a  Buddhist  novice  consists  in  cutting  off 
the  hair,  donning  the  robe,  and  reciting  the  three-refuge  formula:  "I  go  for 
refuge  to  Buddha,  the  Law   and    the   Sangha".    Monier  Williams.   Buddhism. 


(2)     The  Western  Paradise  is  the  happy  land  to  which  nearly  all  modern 
Buddhists  aspire.     Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  p.  113. 
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ARTICLE    XXXVIII. 
THE  MO.\K  111  I)I>HABHA1>RA  (A.   I)    358-429) 

ITHT'O-POHT'OLO  SH EN-SHI    f|  IK  Wi  P6  li  H  fiP« 

The  Sanscrit  name  of  this  monk,  Buddhabhadra,  means  in 
Chinese  "Enlightened  Sage".  Kioh-hsien  %  ff .  He  was  a  native 
of  Kapilavastu,  his  family  name  being  Sakya,  Skih  fp.  and  he 
traced  his  origin  to  Amritodana    Raja    (1).    uncle  of  Sakyamuni. 

His  parents  having  died  when  he  was  of  early  age.  his  maternal 
grandfather.  Kiu-p'o-li  \%  ^  $],  took  compassion  on  him.  and 
seeing  him  intelligent,  placed  him  in  a  Buddhist  monastery  (2). 
Having  attained  the  age  of  17.  and  memorizing  with  his 
companions  the  k.uddhist  prayers,  he  learnt  in  a  single  day  more 
than  the  others  did  in  a  whole  month  ;  hence  his  teacher  was 
wont  to  say  he  did  alone  the  work  of  30  persons.  He  was  finally 
received  as  a  full-trained  monk,  made  great  strides  in  virtue,  and 
grasped  the  meaning  of  all  the  Sutras. 

He  then  set  out  for  Ki-piu  j^ij  5t[.  accompanied  by  Kiu-tah-tu 
$fi  iH  %•  both  of  whom  abode  together  for  several  years.  One 
day,  he  appeared  to  his  companion,  when  the  latter  knew  full 
well  he  was  then  shut  up  in  his  cell.  Kia-tah-to  ^1]  j|§  ^  saw  thus 
that  he  was  a  saint,  and  hesides  he  witnessed  so  many  other 
prodigies  that  his  veneration  for  him  increased  (3).  Already  he 
desired  eagerly  to  preach  the  Law  in  far  away  countries.  Hereupon 

(1)  Amritodana.  i.  e.  the  king  that  feasts  on  ambrosia,  translated  in 
Chinese  as  Kan-luh-fan-wang  "H"  ff  jS  3E.  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary. 
p.  8. 

(2)  Beal  says  he  became  a  disciple  at  5  years  of  age,'  and  daily  read  a 
thousand  words  of  the  Sutras.  Beal.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in 
China,  p.  16. 

(3)  Sangadatta,  his  fellow  student,  states  also  that  he  went  frequently 
to  the  Tuchita  heavens,  to  see  Maitreya.  Beal.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist 
Literature,  p.  17. 


Fig.   M4 


Fou-touo-pa-touo-louo,  s'embarque  pour  la  Chine. 

Buddhabhadra  (in  Chinese.   "Fu-to-p'o-to-lo")  sets  sail  for  China. 
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a  monk  called  Ts'in-chi-yen  §j|  ^  Jgr  reached  Ki-pin  $?§  ^j\  and 
taught  the  monks  that  real  perfection  consists  in  preaching  the 
Law.  He  then  asked  which  of  them  was  advanced  enough  in 
virtue  to  travel  to  the  East,  and  expound  there  the  Law?  All 
pointed  out  Buddhabhadra,  and  forthwith  he  set  out  to  fulfil  his 
mission.  Having  bidden  farewell  to  his  teacher  and  condisciples, 
he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  after  three  years  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Karakorum  Mountains,  Ts'ung-ling  ;JK  ${  (1).  "Here 
he  tarries  at  Kiao-chi  J%  $\[_,  and  thence  sets  sail  for  China 
(2).  As  the  boat  passed  near  an  island,  the  monk  wished  to  land, 
but  the  sailors  refused,  for  the  wind  was  then  most  favourable. 
They  had,  however,  scarcely  sailed  30  miles  when  the  wind 
changed,  and  forced  them  back  to  the  island  which  they  had 
recently  passed,  whereupon  the  crew  took  him  for  a  .saint,  and 
promised  to  obey  him  in  all  things. 

Several  boats  soon  passed  by  enjoying  a  favourable  breeze; 
the  sailors  wished  to  travel  together  with  them,  but  the  monk 
advised  them  not  to  do  so,  and  later  on  it  was  learnt  that  all  had 
perished  in  a  storm.  On  another  occasion,  he  ordered  to  set  sail 
in  the  midst  of  the  night,  but  the  crew  refused,  whereupon  he 
himself  rowed  away  the  boat,  and  took  it  to  the  high  sea.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  the  news  reached  that  pirates  had  entered 
the  harbour,  and  pillaged  all  the  boats  anchored  in  the  place. 

On  reaching  Tung-lai-kiin  $i  M  ffi  (Ts'ing-chow  "pf  ])]),  he 
learnt  that  Kumerajiva,  Kiu-mo-lo-shih  %%  0.  $$  jY  (3),  was  at 
Ch'ang-ngan  Jt  -$•.  and  hastened  to  visit  him.  The  famous 
translator  received  him  most  cordially,  and  both  conversed  at 
length  on  matters  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinal'}    mortals.      At  this 

(1)  The  Karakorum  Range  separates  the  Punjab  from    Chinese  Turkes- 
tan. The  pass  leading  to  Yarkand  is  18,  500  feet  high. 

(2)  He  travelled  probably  on    the    Tarim,  and   crossed   Lob-nor,   then    a 
vast  expanse  of  water,  to-day  a  marsh. 

(3)  Kumerajiva.    See    full    account    of   this    great     Buddhist     translator. 
Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.   VII.  p.  476-481. 
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time,  Yao-hsing  ^k  II  (1).  who  assumed  the  title  of  the  Later 
Ts'in,  Heu-ts'in  (A,  I).  394-416),  was  a  Eervent  Buddhist.  Over 
3.000  monks  lived  in  the  Capital,  and  were  Eavourably  received 
at  Court,  where  they  wielded  great  influence  with  the  higher 
officials.  Buddhabhadra,  however,  remained  somewhat  apart. 
One  day,  speaking  to  his  disciples,  he  said:  "Yesterday,  I  saw 
five  boats  setting  sail  from  my  native  country."  These  words 
made  him  he  taken  lor  a  visionary,  and  he  was  expelled  Irom 
the  monastery.  On  leaving,  he  said  to  his  adversaries:  "M\ 
body  is  like  water;  it  may  he  placed  wherever  anybody  pleases." 
Having  Uttered  these  words,  he  left  the  monastery,  accompanied 
by  his  disciple  Hwci-kwan  ||,  and  some  oilier  ten  monks. 
Several  others,  and  over  a  thousand  lay  folks  assisted  at  his 
departure. 

Soon  afterward-.  Yao-hsing  ##.  $t  hearing  of  what  took  place, 
.sent  a  messenger  to  recall  the  monk.  The  latter  thanked  1dm. 
hut  refused  to  return,  lie  then  proceeded  South,  to  Lii-ijoh  J/fft  -g- 
(l!).  where  he  met  a  monk  named  Shih-yin-yuen  f|  H  $j\  who 
received  him  with  great  kindness,  ami  consoled  him  over  the  ill- 
considered    measure   taken    against    him    because  oi    his   visions. 

lie  even  sent  one  of  his  disciples,  named  Tlan-yih  g|  §n  .  to 
arrange  the  matter  with  the  monks  of  Ch'ang-ngan  ^  -'£-.  The 
messenger  .succeeded,  and  returned  with  several  prayer  formulas. 
Buddhabhadra    had    little    liking    for   a    sedentary    life    (:>).    and 


(1)  Yao-hsing  ft  M-  (A.  D.  366-416).  In  394,  he  assumed  the  title  of  the 
Later  'J'sin.  but  in  399,  become  a  petty  prince  or  Wang  5E-  Giles.  Chinese 
Biographical    Dictionary,    p.    390.— Chinese    Superstitions.    Vol     VII.    p.    179. 

note  2. 

(2)  Here  was  a  mountain,  at  the  toot  of  which  stood  a  large  Buddhist 
monasters-.  While  staying  there.  Buddhabhadra  translated  several  Sutras. 
Beat.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature,  p.   17. 

(3)  Beal  states  that  he  translated  several  books,  both  in  the  Capital  and 
at  Mt  Li'i.  among  them  a  valuable  life  of  Buddha,  a  new  Amitayus  Sutra, 
and  the  Vinaya  of  the  Sangha.  Beal.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literalure. 
p.  IT. 
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preferred  travelling.  After  a  year's  stay  at  the  mountain,  he  set 
out  for  Riding-ling  f£  $j?.  and  inquired  there  whether  any  news 
had  been  received  about  the  departure  of  rive  boats  from  India. 
The  event  was  thoroughly  confirmed,  and  henceforth  both 
scholars  and  the  people  venerated  him  as  a  seer.  He  refused, 
however,  all  presents  offered  him. 

One  day.  Bucldhabhadra  and  his  disciple  Hwei-kwan  |§  ?f| 
requested  Yuen-pao  J|  $fy  to  treat  them  to  dinner.  This  man  was 
a  high  official  under  Wu-ti  j£  $?,  of  the  Sung  $z  dynasty,  and 
accompanied  the  emperor  in  his  expedition  against  Liu-yii  §?lj  |£ 
(1).  Yuen-pao  H  %^]  was  not  a  follower  of  Buddha,  and  received 
niggardly  the  too  monks,  who  withdrew  in  a  half-famished  con- 
dition. Yuen-pao  %  f*J  said  to  them  :  "You  have  not  eaten  suffi- 
ciently; wait  till  we  get  you  something  more."  Buddhabhadra 
replied:  'We  have  eaten  all  that  was  given  us  so  grudgingly." 
The  host  still  ordered  to  bring  in  some  rice,  but  as  none  was 
found,  he  was  thoroughly  put  to  shame.  "Who  is  this  monk  that 
accompanies  you.  said  he  to  Hwei-kwan  &  f||  ?"  — "He  is.  replied 
the  disciple,  a  man  of  great  virtue."  Yuen-pao  ^  ffy  filled  with 
admiration,  recommended  him  to  the  Generalissimo  of  the  army. 
The  latter  received  him  in  audience,  treated  him  most  honourably, 
brought  him  to  the  Capital,  and  assigned  him  as  residence  the 
monastery  of  Tao-ch'ang,  Tao-ch'ang-sze  $  jjf  ^  (2). 

Buddhabhadra   died   A.    D.  429  (3),  having  then  reached  the 
age  of  71  years  (4). 


(1)  Liu-yu  %\  f£       An  ambitious   General,    who    supported    the    Eastern 
Tsin.  in  their  struggle  with  the  other  rival  chieftains 

(2)  Tan  *f,  intelligent.    Ch'ang  ±g,  a    residence,    a    hall.   Sze   #,    a   Bud- 
dhist   monastery.      Hence  the  "  monastery    of    intelligent  halls  ".     Williams 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(3)  He  came   to   China    A    I)     406.      Eitel.    Sanscrit-Chinese    Dictionary. 
p.  28. 

(4)  Chronicle  of  Gods,  Show-shen-ki  ^f  f,ij)  |£.  Vol.  II.  p.  35-37. 
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ARTICLE    XXXIX 
THE     BUDDHIST     MONK     PAO-KUXG. 

PAO-KUNG    SHEN  SHI   '$  <k  #.  6i|i- 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Sung-shan  -^  [Jj  (1),  and  bore 
the  secular  name  of  Kao  Leu-shi  ]%  JJf  i-  This  is  all  that  is 
historically  known  about  him.  He  seems  to  have  lived  a  long 
time  after  Full  T'u-ch'eng  \%  Hj  :$,  since  it  is  stated  in  the  legend 
of  the  latter,  that  Kao  'jej  reached  a  monastery  built  several  years 
previously  by  that  monk.  This  Full  T'u-ch'eng  fjjj«  gg  }§  was  an 
Indian  Shaman,  who  reached  Lohyang  fg.  p||  A.  D.  310,  and 
received  the  honorary  title  of  "  Great  Monk "  from  the  emperor 
Shih-leh  ~fo  fj/,  of  the  Later  Chao,  Heu-Chao  f|?  f§.  He  died 
A.  D.  349. 

The  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Slien-sien  t'ung- 
Tiien  f$  f||j  }$  |j£.  states  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  the  monk 
Chi-kung  ^  ^  (2)  took  the  name  of  Pao-kung  §§;  ^.  Are  they 
not  the  same  person,  honoured  under  two  different  names? 

Pao-knng  ^f  Q,  proceeding  to  the  mountain  of  the  White 
Stag,  Peh-luh-shan  Q  Jjg  mj,  passed  through  Lin-Hi  $;  )^,  and 
there  went  astray,  so  that  he  did  not  know  what  way  to  take. 
Hereupon  the  tolling  of  a  bell  struck  his  ear.  and  he  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  place  whence  the  sound  came.  Ascending 
the  hillside,  he  reached  the  entrance  of  a  beautiful  monastery, 
facing  the  South,  and  called  the  Mansion  of  Spiritual  Retirement. 


(1)  Sung-shan  ^  MJ .  The  highest  and  central  peak  of  the  5  sacred 
mountains  of  China.  It  lies  in  Honan  Jfif  r£j,  between  the  Yellow  and  the 
Han  rivers.      Williams.      Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(2)  See  on  Chi-Jtimg  |J  &.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.    VII.    p.    457-463. 


Y\cr       11.S 


Pao-kong  chan-che. 
Pao-kung  Shen-shi. 
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Ling-yin-chi-sze  ||^;  #  (1).  Five  or  six  powerful  mastiffs,  of 
enormous  size,  with  white  coarse  hair  and  black  snouts,  guarded 
the  doorway.  Some  of  them  were  squatting,  while  others  ran 
about,  but  all  riveted  their  eyes  on  Pao-kung  f|f  ^V,,  who  trembled 
from  head  to  foot,  and  was  almost  on  the  point  of  retracing  his 
steps.  At  this  moment,  an  Indian  monk  appeared  at  the  <>ate. 
Pao-kung  'J|'  £V  called  out  to  him,  but  he  seemed  not  to  have 
remarked  his  distress,  and  entered  the  monastery,  followed  by 
the  dog-s.  Pao-kung  |f  £.  collecting  all  his  strength,  ventured 
to  advance  towards  the  entrance,  but  found  that  all  the  gates 
were  closed.  In  the  Great  Hall,  he  found  only  beds  and  seats, 
hut  no  living  being.  Going  towards  the  South-West,  he  disco- 
vered a  small  apartment,  and  seeing  a  bed  there,  he  entered  and 
occupied  the  place  for  the  moment. 

Soon  afterwards,  voices  were  heard  in  a  hall  to  the  East, 
and  he  perceived  a  large  hole  in  the  ceiling,  much  like  the  mouth 
of  a  well.  From  this  opening  came  forth  50  or  60  monks,  who 
after  soaring  through  the  air  (2).  alighted,  and  placed  themselves 
side  by  side  in  the  hall.  Each  one  asked  the  other  whence  he 
came.  One  was  from  Yil-cliang  fj|  ifi  (3),  a  second  from  Ch'eng- 
tu  f$L  W>  some  from  Ch'ang-ngan  -ft  ^c  (4)  ;  others  from  Ki-chow 
ifrj  'J'H  or  Ling-nan  $\  $g,  and  even  a  few  from  India.  A  late- 
comer reached  at  last,  and  was  asked  the  reason  of  his  delay. 
"I  came,  said  he,  from  the  monastery  of  Pi-ngan.  Pi-ngan-sze  $[ 
llllf  ^f.   East  of  Siang-chow  ^g  'j'l'|.  where  numerous  monks  nocked 


(1)  Ling-yin-chi-sze.  Ling  @.  mysterious,  spiritual.  Yin  fif,  retired, 
private.  Sze  ^,  a  Buddhist  monastery.  Hence  a  "  place  of  spiritual  retire- 
ment and  tranquillity".      Williams    Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(2)  Arhats  have  acquired  transcendent  powers  over  Nature,  matter, 
time  and  space.      Chinese  Superstitions.   Vol.  VII.  p.  H35 . 

(3)  Yu-chang  %  ^.  An  old  name  for  Kiangsi  )!  ®.  Williams.  Diction- 
ary of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(4)  Cklang-ngan  g  ^.  The  modern  Si-ngan  fu  M  4£  & •  capital  of 
Shensi  |$*  M  province. 
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around  the  teacher  Kien-shen  iff  jjjip.  One  of  these,  highly  in- 
telligent, plied  us  with  various  doctrinal  questions,  and  I  tried 
to  solve  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  this  is  why  I  have 
reached  so  late." 

The  monk  Kien-shen  !||  jjj'$  was  the  teacher  of  Pao-kuny 
U  ^,  hence  when  the  latter  heard  the  name  of  his  venerable 
master,  he  rose  up  and  said:  "Kien-shen  |j|  ijjf!  was  in  fact  my 
master".  Hereupon  all  the  monks  bowed  to  Pao-kung  ^jf  ^. 
after  which  the  whole  scene  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  and  no 
trace  of  the  monastery  remained  behind, 

Pao-kung  f^  Q  finding  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  near  a 
large  forest,  beheld  before  him  a  mountain,  a  valley,  and  a  few 
birds  hovering  in  the  air.  Arising,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
and  further  on  met  the  monk  Shang-t'ung,  Expounder  of  the 
Law,  Shang-t'ung  fah-shi  fpf  $£  j£  frjj  (1).  Telling  him  his  vision, 
he  asked  him  what  could  be  the  beautiful  monastery  which  he 
beheld,  and  later  on  suddenly  vanished  from  his  view.  "This 
monastery,  said  he,  dates  from  the  time  of  Shih-chao  ft  %$  (2), 
and  was  erected  by  the  monk  Fuh  T'u-ch'eng  f^fi  HI  ;M-  All  those 
who  live  in  it  are  most  extraordinary  folks.  The  monastery 
becomes  visible  at  times,  then  suddenly  vanishes,  or  goes  to 
another  place.  Those  who  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
frequently  hear  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  but  perceive  neither  monk 
nor  monastery  (3)." 

(1)  Fah-shi  f£  flip.  Expounder  of  the  Law.  Monks  engaged  in  teaching 
receive  this  honorary  title.     Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  156. 

(2)  Shih-chao  ft  g{  (A.  D.  278-332).  A  high  military  commander  of 
Turkic  descent.  In  319,  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Chao,  and  in  328 
was  practically  the  ruler  of  China.  He  had  at  his  Court  an  Indian  Buddhist, 
Fuh  T'u-ch'eng  ffi  @  g,  who  pretended  to  be  able  to  foretell  events.  Giles. 
Chinese  Biographical  Dictionaiw.  p.  656. 

(3)  Chronicles  of  Gods,  Shou-shen-ki  $  fiji  |£     Vol.  II.  p.  41-42. 


Fig.  116 


^^ 


Tche-tsao  chan-che.     Le  bonze  aux  revenants. 
Chi-tsao  Shen-shi.     The  bonze  exorcizing  ghosts. 
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ARTICLE    XL 


THE     MONK     CHI-TSAO 


CHI  TSAOSHEN-SHI   ^  3$  #.  ftjj    (Died  A.    I).  638). 


The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Chang  t}J.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ts'ing-ho  $j  jpj,  and  lost  his  parents  at  the  age  of  22. 
During  a  whole  year,  a  long  and  tedious  illness  rendered  him 
incapable  of  all  work;  in  vain  did  he  follow  the  prescriptions  of 
several  physicians,  no  improvement  was  realized.  During  a 
certain  night  a  Genius  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  approa- 
ching his  bed.  breathed  over  his  body.  After  three  nights  had 
elapsed,  he  found  himself  quite  well  again. 

In  A.  13.  586,  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Chi-teh  5g  \%.  (1), 
he  entered  the  monaster}-  of  the  Precious  Forest,  Pao-lin-sze  5l; 
$v  ^p,  became  a  full-fledged  monk,  and  engaged  in  the  ecstatic- 
kind  of  meditation  known  as  Sadharma  Pundarika  Samadi,  or 
the   Samadi,   called   the   Flower   of  the  Law,  Fah-hwa  san-wei  fe 

m  h$  (2). 

From  the  very  first  night,  he  thought  he  saw  a  person  come 
and  shake  the  door  and  window  of  the  cell  where  he  slept. 
"What  brings  you  here,  during  the  night,  shouted  the  monk?" 
"I  came  to  see  the  lamps,  answered  the  unknown  visitor"  (3). — 
The   more   he  was  questioned,  the  more  he  gave  the  same  reply. 


(1)  Chi-teh  jig  f||.  Fifth  ruler  of  the  ephemeral  Ch'en  ffi  dynasty.  He 
reigned  from  A.  D.  583-500,  and  was  overthrown  by  Yitng-Jcien  $fk  M,  founder 
of  the  Sui  |f^'  dynasty.      Mayers.  Chinese  Reader's  Manual,  p.  33. 

(2)  Sadharma  Pundarika  Samadi.  Fah-lnoa  san-wei  j£  ifi  H  fl£.  '•  ''•  the 
Samadi,  Flower  of  the  Law,  A  degree  of  ecstatic  meditation,  culminating 
in  absolute  indifference  to  all  external  influences.  Fitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese 
Dictionary,  p.  10(>  and  114. 

(3)  It  was  customary  to  light  several  lamps  during  Samadi,  and  extin- 
guish them  one  by  one,  until  complete  abstraction  and  cessation  of  all  mental 
activity  was  reached. 
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In  the  same  monastery  dwelt  also  the  monk  Hwei-ch'eng,  eminent 
for  his  great  virtue,  Ta-teh  Hwei-ch'eng  shen-shi  ^  f|j  tt  j$  j^  (j|jj, 
who,  on  hearing  the  noise,  said  to  his  disciples:  "Nobody  would 
dare  spend  the  night  in  the  cell  where  this  monk  lives,  because 
it  is  haunted  by  evil  spirits.  These  are  certain!}'  bent  on  moles- 
ting him." 

In  the  earl}'  morning,  the  old  monk  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Chi-tsao  ^  j$,  and  called  out  his  name,  but  no  answer  was  given. 
He  then  paced  outside  the  cell,  crying  out:  "Alas!  Alas!  he  is 
probably  dead." 

At  this  moment  Chi-tsao  4$  i%  opened  the  door,  and  asked 
the  monk  why  he  bemoaned  in  such  a  manner.  "  1  feared,  said 
he,  that  the  evil  spirits  had  killed  you  during  tlie  night;  this  is 
why  1  lamented  over  your  fate." 

The  demons  came  again  on  the  second  night,  and  entered 
his  cell,  slashing  the  walls  and  the  wooden  posts.  Chi-tsao  ^ 
3%  was  then  engaged  in  meditation,  and  had  extinguished  five 
of  the  lamps,  one  only  remaining  still  burning.  He  was,  how- 
ever, in  nowise  troubled  by  the  presence  of  the  evil  spirits. 

A  similar  state  of  things  went  on  unceasingly  for  21  nights. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  spirit,  garbed  in  blue  dress,  approached 
him  and  said:  "I  congratulate  you  on  your  behaviour;  all  will 
henceforth  be  well  with  you." 

Chi-tsao  ^  J^|  died  A.  D.  688,  12th  year  of  the  reign  of 
T'ai-tsung  -ic  ^?,  of  the  T'ang  ;g  dynasty  (1). 

(1)     Chronicles  of  Gods,  Sh<lw~shen-ki  }f  jjjt|>  f,£.  Vol.  II.  p.  42-43. 
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ARTICLE    XLI. 
THE  MONK  T'UNG-HSCEN  (A.  D.  634-730). 

T'UNG-HSUEN   SHEN-SHI    jjfl   ~?Z  #   %. 

This  monk  was  a  celebrated  Buddhist  writer.  His  family 
name  was  Li  ^,  and  he  lived  to  the  North-East  of  T'ai-yuen  •%. 
|j».  He  was  seven  feet  in  height,  while  his  features  presented  a 
pale  violet  colour.  He  wore  a  heavy  mustache,  had  long  droop- 
ing eyebrows,  and  reddish  hair  growing  in  curling  tufts  on  his 
head  (1).  Highly  learned,  Confucian  and  Buddhist  books  had 
no  secrets  for  him.  In  A.  D.  719,  seventh  year  of  Hsilen-tsung 
~£  9rl,  of  the  T'ang  Jjg-  dynasty,  he  left  Ting-siang  %  ||,  and 
abode  at  Meng  hsien  jg  ££,  where  he  was  totally  engaged  in 
writing  essays,  and  chanting  the  Hwa-yen  Sutra,  Htva-yen-king 
0  H  If  (2).  During  20  or  30  years,  he  lived  in  total  retirement 
from  the  world,  his  daily  fare  consisting  of  ten  jujubes  and  a 
few  grains  of  the  cypress-tree. 

One  day,  he  took  up  his  essays  and  prayer-formulas,  and  set 
out  for  Han-shih-chwang  ^  -J-  |£.  Having  accomplished  about 
half  the  journey,  he  encountered  a  tiger,  and  succeeded  in  taming 
the  animal  by  rubbing  its  neck.  He  then  placed  his  two  parcels 
of  essays  and  prayers  on  the  monster's  back,  and  both  proceeded 
on  their  way. 

When  writing  his  essays  during  the  night,  the  light  some- 
times failed  him  ;  he  then  placed  his  brush  between  his  teeth,  and 
lo  !  two  streams  of  bright  light  more  than  a  foot  long  flashed 
from  both  extremities  of  the  brush  (3). 

(1)  See  Illustration,  No  117,  where  he  is  represented  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree. 

(2)  Hwa-i/en-ldng  ^  ^  #g.  A  work  of  the  Mahqyana  School,  attributed 
to  Nagarjuna.  It  indulges  in  fanciful  and  mythological  abstractions,  which 
are  deemed  to  lead  to  salvation.      F.dkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  230  and  237. 

(3)  This  is  an  example  of  the  marvellous  in  which  Buddhism  delights, 
but  the  critical  writer  cannot  accept  its  legends  as  reliable  historical  truth. 
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Every  day,  two  nymphs  of  rare  beauty  brought  him  a  box 
of  .food,  and  placed  it  beside  his  library.  They  also  supplied 
him  with  ink  and  paper.  When  he  had.  eaten,  they  took  away 
the  box.     These  marvels  took  place  during  5  full  years. 

T'ung'-hsiien  $&  i£  wrote  40  books  of  essays,  80  books  con- 
taining prayers,  and  10  books  of  annotations.  As  he  completed 
these  works,  a  crowd  from  the  neighbouring  villages  flocked  to 
see  him  in  his  monastery,  and  he  said  to  them:  "Return  quietly 
to  your  homes,  I  am  going  to  depart."  Some  imagined  he  meant 
to  leave  for  another  country,  but  later  on  he  told  them  plainly 
that  his  death  was  drawing  near.  They  then  accompanied  him 
to  his  cell  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  All  were  filled  with  grief 
on  hearing  the  sad  news.  "  Do  not  give  way  to  sorrow,  said 
he  ;  life  and  death  are  the  common  fate  of  all  mortals."  When 
the  crowd  had  withdrawn  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they 
beheld  mist  and  clouds  enveloping  its  summit.  Something 
extraordinary  will  surely  happen,  said  they  to  one  another,  and 
in  fact  the  monk  died  the  following  night  at  midnight.  Forth- 
with a  beam  of  white  light  ascended  from  the  tower  towards  the 
heavens. 

T'ung-hsiien  $&  j£  died  A.  D.  730  (1),  having  reached  the 
fine  old  age  of  96  years. 

When  the  crowd  returned  next  morning  to  the  monastery, 
they  found  his  corpse  beneath  the  tower,  and  a  large  snake 
clinging  to  his  mouth  and  nose.  The  monster  fled  at  their 
approach.  The  corpse  of  the  deceased  monk  was  then  buried 
in  a  stone  vault  to  the  North  of  T'ai-shan  ^  |Jj    (2). 


(1)  This  happened  on  the  28th  of  the  3rd  month,  the  17th  year  of  Hsi'ten- 
tsung  3k  5j?i  °f  the  T'ang  /if  dynasty. 

(2)  Chronicle  of  Gods,  Shoic-shen-ki  ^  jjjij)  !£,   Vol.  II.  p.  47-48. 
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Tong-hmen  chan-che,  bonze  ecrivain. 
T'ung-hsuen  Shen-shi,  famous  Buddhist  writer. 
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ARTICLE  XLIT. 
THE  MOl\K  T'AN-WU-KIEH  (5TH  CEMURY). 

TAN-WU-KIEH   SHEX-SHI   J|   M  $g  M  U- 

Shih-t'an-wu-kieh  #  #  $£  £g,  which  means  in  Chinese 
•'Strength  of  the  Law",  Fah-yung  &  ft,  was  born  at  Hwang-lung 
fl  nil,  in  the  department  of  Yiu-chow  ^  >}\\.  His  family  name 
was  Li  ^.  From  early  years  he  entered  the  monastery,  and 
practised  virtue  with  all  his  strength.  Of  very  regular  habits, 
fervent  in  reciting  his  prayer-formulas,  he  soon  won  the  good 
graces  of  his  teacher. 

In  A.D.  420,  first  year  of  Wu-ti  jfc  ffi,  of  the  Liu-sung  $\\  % 
dynasty,  he  made  an  arrangement  with  Seng-meng  If1}  $§  and 
other  monks,  and  left  for  Honan  pj  Jfe,  taking  with  him  only 
his  flags  and  other  articles  strictly  necessary.  He  then  travelled 
to  Si-kiln  "jftj"  f^,  Liu-sha  yft  $?,  Kao-ch'ang-lciln  "jfj  ||  ft|$,  Meng-tze 
3E  tt,  Sha-k'in  f\?  1$}  (]),  and  finally  reached  the  Karakorum 
Range,  Ts'ung-ling  ^  ||f,  and  the  snowy  mountains,  Hsileh-shan 
§  jjj .  He  then  passed  over  to  the  Kingdom  of  Kashmir,  Ki-pin 
M  ;PC  (2),  and  worshipped  Buddha  on  arriving  there.  He  spent 
a  whole  year  in  studying  the  Pali  language  (3),  and  secured  also 
the  Sutra  of  Kwan-yin,  Kivan-shi-yin  show-ki-king  ||  ^  ^  ^  f&  $£, 
in  the  same  dialect.      Later  on,   he  travelled   towards  the   West, 


(1)  Cities  on  the  way  to  Yarkand.  Most  Buddhist  monks  passed 
through  these  places  when  proceeding  to  India. 

(2)  Ki-pin  M  3S  The  modern  Kashmir,  the  ancient  name  for  which, 
according  to  Chinese  sources,  was  Kubha  or  Cophene.  Kashmir  was  con- 
verted through  Madhyantika,  and  became  through  Kanichka's  reign 
the  head-quarters  of  Buddhism.  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  53 
and  58. 

(3)  Pali.  The  vernacular  language  of  Magadha,  called  Magadhi  Prakrit. 
Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  88. 
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reaching  Sin-Peu  ^  $f  (1).  and  the  river  Na-t'i,  Na-t'i-ho  $$  #§  ?pT- 
which  he  crossed,  attaining  finally  the  country  of  the  White  Huns, 
Yueh-shi  ft   J^  (2),  where  he  venerated  the  relics  of  Buddha. 

Wu-Meh  M  #§  was  admitted  as  a  full  trained  monk  in  the 
"stone-stopping  monastery",  Shih-liu-sze  ^  -jg  ^f,  South  of  the 
T'an-t'eh  mountain,  T'an-t'eh-shav  ^  '$.  |Jj.  There,  lived  300 
monks  earnestly  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Triyana,  San-ch'eng- 
hsioh  =  3{|  ^.  After  visiting  the  country  of  the  Yueh-shi  ft  |£, 
he  travelled  to  Central  India,  encountering  endless  dangers,  and 
reduced  to  eat  bits  of  crushed  stone  on  the  way.  Every  day, 
however,  he  was  faithful  to  recite  his  prayers  in  honour  of  Kwan- 
yin  $J|  ^.  As  he  journeyed  towards  the  Kingdom  of  Kosala,  Sheh- 
wei  ^  Hf  (3),  and  neared  the  Yeh-p'eng  mountain,  Yeh-p'eng- 
shan  |f  gg  ii|,  he  was  assailed  by  a  troop  of  wild  elephants,  but 
upon  invoking  Buddha's  name,  a  lion  sprang  forth  from  a  thicket, 
and  put  the  animals  to  flight.  After  he  had  crossed  the  Heng-ho 
I'M  M>  lle  was  a'so  attacked  by  a  herd  of  wild  oxen,  and  again 
invoking  Buddha,  was  delivered  through  the  arrival  of  an  eagle^ 
which  frightened  and  drove  back  the  infuriated  animals. 

Having  completed  his  travels  in  India,  he  proceeded  to  the 
coast,  and  set  sail  for  Kwang-chow  Jf  j'\]  (4),  where  he  trans- 
lated the  Kwan-yin  Sutra,  Kivan-yin-lring  ?||  ^  $g.  A  copy  of 
this  translation  is  found  in  the  Capital.  The  date  of  this  monk's 
death  is  unknown  (5). 


(1)  Sin-t'eu  ^  j3$.  The  Indus,  which  rises  in  the  Karakorum  Range, 
crosses  Kashmir,  then  flows  South-West  into  the  Arabian  Sea. 

(2)  Yueh-chi  ft  $;.  Indo-Scythians,  also  known  as  Eptals  or  White  Huns. 
They  occupied  in  the  1st  and  2nd  century  a  mighty  kingdom  in  N.  W.  India, 
extending  from  Khoten  to  Kabul,  and  East  to  Agra.  Hackmann.  Buddhism 
as  a  Religion,  p.  49.  -  Rhys  Davids.      Buddhism,  p    239. 

(3)  Sheh-wei  0$  f§f.  Kosala,  an  ancient  kingdom  in  Central  India.  Eitel. 
Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  57. 

(4)  Kwang-chow  ^  •)]].  The  modern  Canton,  capital  of  Kwangtung 
province. 

(5)  Chronicle  of  Gods,  Shoiv-shen-ki  4$  fit  IE-  Vol.  II.  p.  52. 


Fig.    118 


Tan-ou-kie  chan-che,  en  chinois  Fa-yong.     Bonze  voyageur. 
Tan-wu-kieh  Shen-shi,  Fa-yung  in  Chinese.      The  wandering  bonze. 
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ARTICLE    XLIII. 
THE  MONK  KIEN-YUEN  (8TH  CENTURY). 

KIEN-YUEN   SHEX-SHI  $£  jfig  #  8||). 

Nothing  is  known  on  the  native  country  of  this  Buddhist 
monk.  All  that  tradition  hands  down  to  us  is  that  he  was 
highly  virtuous,  and  explained  unceasingly  the  Ilwa-ven  Sutra, 
Hwa-yen-king  3p  Jg  $?  (]).  which  he  called  the  '-.Manual  of  the 
Buddhist  monk". 

He  spent  his  life  in  a  monastery  at  the  foot  of  the  "Glass 
Hill".  P'o-M-shan  $  f$  Hj.  After  his  death,  this  monastery  had 
but  500  bushels  of  rice  for  the  provision  of  the  year;  however, 
it  proved  amply  sufficient,  and  through  the  protection  of  the 
deceased  monk,  the  quantity  seemed  never  to  diminish. 

The  monk  Hwei-kwan,  Hwei-kwan  shen-shi  *§  ||  jjjifj  frfj,  who 
lived  in  the  same  monastery,  saw  in  a  vision  more  than  three 
hundred  monks  ascend  to  the  heavens,  each  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  lantern  shaped  like  a  lotus-flower. 

During-  the  29  years  that  elapsed  from  A.D.  713  to  742.  a 
certain  influential  person,  named  Kl-ning  ^  ^ ,  felt  persuaded 
that  the  monks  deceived  the  people.  Having  ordered  that  nobody 
should  light  a  lamp  within  a  limit  of  30  miles,  he  ascended 
secretly  the  hill,  and  kept  watch  throughout  the  night.  On  the 
third  night,  he  beheld  over  a  hundred  lanterns  lighting  up  the 
heavens,  and  a  beam  of  red  light  extending  10  feet  in  the  air. 
In  presence  of  this  spectacle,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  regretted 
his  previous  incredulity.  As  he  remained  kneeling,  behold  a 
golden-clad  genius,  over  7  feet  high,  came  forth  from  a  fir-grove. 


(1)  Hwco-yen  Sutra.  A  work  of  the  Mahayana  School,  attributed  to  Na- 
garjuna.  It  indulges  in  fanciful  and  mythological  abstractions,  which  arc 
deemed  to  lead  to  salvation.      Kdkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  230  and  2'M . 
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He  was  accompanied  by  two  divinities,  one  wrapt  in  white,  the 
other  in  a  yellow  mantle  of  light.  In  the  inner  courtyard  of  the 
monastery,  he  perceived  also,  overtopping  a  cypress-tree,  a  lantern 
brilliant  like  the  sun,  and  projecting  its  rays  for  a  mile  over  the 
plain.  A  precious  pearl,  10  feet  in  diameter,  was  also  visible  in 
the  air. 

On  the  Si-ling  hill,  Si-ling-shan  "g|"  ^  pj  (1),  a  luminous 
arc.  like  a  rainbow,  spanned  the  heavens.  At  the  summit  of 
the  arc,  two  bright  lanterns  were  perceived,  while  four  divinities, 
stood  two  by  two,  at  both  extremities  of  the  vault.  Their  bodies 
were  bathed  in  light,  which  projected  its  rays  to  a  distance  of 
over  two  yards. 

Indian  monks,  youthful  and  aged,  crossed  over  the  luminous 
bridge,  and  seemed  to  accompany  their  Chinese  brethren  (2). 
Ki-kung  Jl  Q  went  to  the  rear  of  the  fir-grove,  and  beheld  in 
front  of  him  the  name  of  the  monastery,  San-hsioh  ~.  ^-  i-e-  the 
Three  Schools.  This  inscription  was  illumined  by  a  blazing  lan- 
tern with  pendants  suspended  thereto.  Two  others,  one  white 
and  the  other  golden,  lighted  up  the  wall  of  the  enclosure. 

Two  fervent  followers  of  Buddha,  one  named  Wei-liang  ^  pq, 
and  the  other  K'ang-kao  $:  J^,  were  wont  to  come  every  three 
months  to  the  monastery,  and  celebrate  the  anniversary  in  which 
300  divinities,  San-pch  p'u-sah  ta-chai  H  "§"  #  $i  ~h  *Sk>  were  seen 
by  this  lantern-gazing  monk  (3). 

(1)  Si-ling-shan  W  ^  Ul,  i.  e.  the  hill  of  the  Western  Pass. 

(2)  This  is  intended  to  show  that  Chinese  Buddhism  is   but   a    phase   of 
the  original  religion,  founded  in  India  by  Sakyamuni. 

(3)  Chronicles  of  Gods,  Show-shen-ki  £1  ff4  IE-  Volume.  11.  p.  53. 
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Kien-yuen  chan-che.      Le  bonze  aux  lanternes. 
Kien-yuan  Shen-shi.      The  lantern- gazing  bonze. 
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Ta-tche  chan-che  briilant  dans  son  urne. 
Ta-chi  Shen-shi  burning  in  his  oven. 


ARTICLE  XLIV. 
THE  MONK  TA-CH1  (7TH  CENTURY). 

TA-CHI   SHEN-SHI    ^    jfc    ji$    fijjj. 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Hivei-ki  ^  fj§,  and  had  for  his 
family  name  that  of  Ku  ||.  Being  still  in  his  early  years,  he 
entered  a  Buddhist  monastery,  and  as  he  was  wonderfully  intelli- 
gent, his  teacher  gave  him  the  name  of  Ta-chi  ^  j±-,  i.e.  "Vast 
Disposition".  Gifted  with  a  most  harmonious  voice,  he  found  his 
delight  in  chanting  the  Fah-hwa  Sutra,  Fah-hiva  king  j£  ijjl  $g  (1). 

Later  on,  Ta-chi  ^  ±  went  to  the  monastery  of  Sweet  Dew, 
Kan-lu-sze  ■#  %  ^,  at  Lii-shan  Jgf  nj.  Here,  he  would  fain  tame 
some  wild  animals,  but  all  fled  away  at  his  approach.  Should  the 
rice  necessary  for  his  maintenance  fail  him,  he  contented  himself 
with  a  few  small  loaves  and  some  fruit.  During  7  years  he 
observed  this  austere  life,  and  was  ever  faithful  to  recite  his 
customary  prayers.  At  the  close  of  his  career,  he  became  abbot 
of  the  "Happy  Forest  Monastery",  Fuh-lin-sze  fg  ^  ^p. 

During  the  period  A.D.  615-618,  Yang-ti  ^  $?,  of  the  Sui 
p|f  dynasty,  resolved  to  persecute  Buddhism  (2).  Ta-chi  ^  jfc. 
was  filled  with  grief,  and  dressed  in  mourning  garb,  wept  during 
3  days  in  Buddha's  temple.  Fearing  for  his  life,  he  proceeded 
to  Lohyang   jig  $§",  the   Eastern   Capital,    and    there   presented    a 


(1)  Fah-hwa  Sutra,  or  Saddharuia  Pundarika,  also  known  as  The  Lotus 
of  the  Good  Lav:.  One  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Nepalese,  the  standard 
classic  of  the  Lotus  School.  It  is  strongly  saturated  with  Tantra  ideas  Chap- 
ter 24  treats  on  Kwan-yin  H  ^-,  and  is  published  separately  for  the  devotees 
of  the  goddess.  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  106.  —  Chinese  Super- 
stitions. Vol.  VI.  p.  214.  note  2. 

(2)  Historians  do  not  record  any  persecution  of  Buddhism  under  Yang- 
ti  fM  ifr,  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  but  mention  a  terrible  persecution  under  Kao-tsu 
0,  fl,  first  emperor  of  the  T'ang  jlf  dynasty  (A.D.  (318)  McGowan.  Imperial 
History  of  China,  p.  290. 
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petition  to  the  emperor,  offering  himself  to  he  burnt  alive  at 
Sung^shan  -ft  |_Jj  (1),  on  condition  that  His  Majesty  would  spare 
the  lives  of  his  brethren.     The  emperor  accepted  the  demand. 

Hereupon  Ta-chi  ^  =£■  went  to  Sung-shan  -^  []],  and  after 
fasting  3  days,  enveloped  his  body  in  swaddling  clothes,  entered 
an  oven,  and  pouring  out  wax  on  all  sides,  set  fire  to  this  human 
torch,  which  illumined  the  whole  mountain.  Those  who  witnessed 
this  tragic  spectacle  lamented  bitterly  on  seeing  him  burning 
alive,  but  Ta-chi  ^  j^,  calm  and  smiling,  recited  his  prayers, 
invoked  Buddha,  and  preached  the  Law  to  the  crowd  of  onlookers. 
When  the  wax  had  totally  burnt  out,  he  came  forth  from  the 
oven,  sat  down  and  crossed  his  legs  in  Buddhist  fashion.  He 
survived  his  ordeal  for  full  7  days,  after  which  he  departed  this 
life. 

Legendary  tradition  has  made  of  him  a  martyr  in  the  cause 

of  Buddhism,  and  he  is  represented  burning  like  a  torch  within 
his  oven  (2). 

(1)  Sung-shan  $j  lid.  One  of  the  5  snored  mountains  of  China,  on  which 
the  ancient  emperors  worshipped  Shang-ti  _h  ^ .  It  lies   in  Hnnan   jnf  ]^f  pro 
vince.     Williams.    Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(2)  Chronicle  of  Gods,  Show-shen-lti  J$  jjji|i  |£.  Vol.  II.  p    53-54. 


Fig.   121 


Pen-tsing  chan-che. 
Pen-tsing   Shen-shi. 
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ARTICLE  XLV. 
THE  BUDDHIST  MONK  PEN-TS1NG. 

PEN-TSING   SHEN-SHI    ^  }f?  flji£  Gf- 

No  historical  account  of  this  monk's  life  is  extant;  his  virtues 
alone  are  all  that  make  him  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 
Tradition  reports  that  he  visited  the  Fukien  fg  $g:  monks,  most 
of  whom  lived  in  caves  hollowed  in  the  mountain  sides.  Having- 
learnt  that  at  Ch'ang-k'i  J|  ^|,  there  were  some  caves  formerly 
used  by  the  Immortals  (1),  Sien-jen  f||j  J\,  he  went  to  the  Hsiieh- 
t'ung  hill,  Hsueh-t'ung-shan  #  H  ill,  and  building  a  reed-cabin, 
spent  his  life  therein. 

Beside  his  hut  existed  a  cave  occupied  by  a  fierce  dragon,  of 
enormous  size,  and  which  frequently  changed  its  form.  Pen-tsing 
2|v  <y  summoned  the  monster  into  his  presence,  and  ordered  it 
never  more  to  molest  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Near  by, 
there  was  also  a  tiger,  which  devoured  travellers  and  wood-cutters 
who  ventured  into  the  forest,  hence  everybody  avoided  crossing 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  monk  went  out  to  meet  the 
monster,  rubbed  gently  its  neck,  and  ordered  it  never  again  to 
devour  people,  but  go  back  and  live  in  the  interior  of  the  forest. 

One  evening,  at  dusk,  a  distinguished  guest,  at  least  to  judge 
by  his  dress  and  head-gear,  visited  his  cabin.  The  stranger  spent 
the  night  in  the  monk's  hut,  and  when  daylight  broke,  both  were 
suddenly  transformed  into  cranes  (2),  took  their  flight  through 
the  air,  and  were  never  more  seen  in  the  place  (3). 

(1)  Immortals.  Taoist  ascetics,  who  through  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
the  taking  of  certain  drugs,  render  themselves  independent  of  the  material 
bod}'.  After  death,  which  for  them  is  rather  a  metamorphosis,  they  rove 
through  the  universe,  enjoying  perfect  health  and  happiness.  Encyclopaedia 
Sinica.  p.  248. 

(2)  Taoist  Immortals  fly  through  the  air,  and  go  from  place  to  place 
mounted  on  cranes.  The  Buddhist  monk  seems  here  to  be  ranked  among 
the  Immortals. 

(3)  Chronicles  of  Gods,  Show-shen-ki  -f|  jjjiji  IE-  Vol.  II.  p.  55. 
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ARTICLE  XLVI, 


THE  MONK  FUH-SENG,  WHO  DWELT  OX 
THE  SACRED  PEAK  01    Sl\(»-SHA\. 

SUNG-YOH  PUH-SENG  SHEX-SHI   #  -{fr  ik    fi"  #   frfi- 

On  the  sacred  mountain  of  Honan,  Sung-yoh  ^  -g-  (1).  there 
existed  a  monastery  of  great  repute.  Here,  lived  a  hermit  monk 
named  P'o-tsao-to  $fc  g|  |f.  Within  the  temple,  the  only  statue 
that  adorned  the  sanctuary,  was  that  of  the  Kitchen  God.  Tsao- 
fc«fl  H  3n-  Several  prodigies  were  ascrihed  to  this  statue,  and 
people  flocked  in  crowds  offering  incense  and  begging  its 
protection. 

When  Fuh-scng  f^  f^  arrived  in  the  temple  he  seized  his 
staff,  and  struck  the  statue,  saying:  "This  god  is  hut  clay  placed 
on  a  heap  of  hricks  ;  whence  then  comes  the  transcendent  power 
ascribed  to  him ?"  — Raising  again  his  staff,  he  struck  the  statue 
3  times,  and  thus  reduced  it  to  pieces  A  short  time  afterwards, 
a  Genius,  garbed  in  a  blue  dress,  appeared  to  Fuh-scng  f£  f^.  and 
falling  on  his  knees  before  him.  said:  "I  am  the  Kitchen  God. 
Tsao-kun  jjift  ;§" :  I  have  long  since  been  placed  in  penance  here, 
but  at  last  you  have  broken  my  chains  ;  henceforth  1  can  ascend 
to  heaven  (2).  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness."  So  saying, 
he  departed. 

Later  on.  his  disciples  asked  Fuh-scng  jfc  f§  how  the  god 
had  been  able  to  ascend  to  heaven,  and  what  means  were  employed 


(1)  Sung-i/oh  $&  |Et  .  Snug  ?ii'.  the  highest  peak  of  China's  5  sacred 
mountains.  It  lies  in  Honan.  J§-  Yoh,  a  contraction  for  4|fc  Foh,  a  lofty 
summit.  Hence  the  "Sung  Peak".  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Language  — Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol    V11I.  p.  540    note  1. 

(2)  The  heaven  of  the  Pearly  Emperor.  Yuh-hicang  jE  ^k~  a"  a  pure 
fiction  of  Taoists. 


Fig.  122 


Song-yo  Fou-seng  chan-che  et  Je  dieu  du  foyer. 
Sung-yoh  Fu-seng  Shen-shi  and  the  god  of  the  kitchen. 
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to  this  effect?  —  "I   simply  said  to  him,  answered  the  monk,  you 
are  but  clay  and  plaster  placed  on  a  few  bricks." 

On  hearing  these  words,  they  all  maintained  silence.  After- 
wards, Fuh-seng  fj£  {§•  said  to  them  :  "  Do  you  know  how  to  cast 
off  the  chains  of  the  body?"  —  "No.  replied  the  disciples."  — 
"You  ignore,  therefore,  your  own  nature;  it  must  be  broken, 
said  the  teacher;  then  we  shall  be  reborn  anew  (1)". 

All  thus  understood,  how  in  breaking  up  the  statue,  he 
delivered  the  Kitchen  God  from  his  captivity.  A  pun  upon  the 
monk's  name,  P'o  $£,  meaning  to  break,  to  smash  up,  used  with 
the  character  Tsao  gg,  a  furnace,  a  kitchen-range,  and  To  gr,  to 
fall  over,  to  be  reborn  in  a  new  phase  of  existence,  enabled  him 
to  convey  the  above  meaning  to  his  disciples.  Literally  trans- 
lated, the  phrase  means:  "in  breaking  up  (the  god)  Tsao,  I  res- 
tored him  to  a  new  life"  (2). 


(1)  Death  being  the  gateway  to  a  new  metamorphosis,  the  soul  thus 
wanders  through  creation,  until  it  is  purified  enough  to  be  re-absorbed  into 
the  One,  Universal,  Impersonal  Spirit,  with  which  the  whole  visible  world  is 
identified.  Buddhism  is  rank  Pantheism.  Monier  Williams.  Buddhism, 
p.   105. 

(2)  Chronicle  of  Gods,  Shou-shen-kift  jp$  IP..  Vol.  II.  p.  56. 
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ARTICLE  XLVI1. 
THE  SHAMAN  BUDDHAYASHA  (51 II  CENTURY). 

FUH-T'O-YEH-SHEH  SHEN-SHI    {$  |?£  M  &  ffl  6fff - 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Kashmir,  Ki-pin  Jgj)  ^p[  (1).  One 
day,  his  father,  being-  much  incensed  against  a  mendicant  friar, 
who  came  to  beg  some  rice,  ill-treated  him  severely.  Immediately 
afterwards,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  his  feet  and  hands  being 
bent  backwards  and  refusing  their  ordinary  services.  He  sum- 
moned magicians  in  the  hope  of  being  cured,  but  these  stated 
that  his  infirmity  was  sent  by  the  gods  in  punishment  for  his 
having  ill-treated  a  virtuous  man.  Hereupon  he  resolved  to  beg 
pardon  of  the  monk,  and  having  done  so.  a  few  days  afterwards 
his  members  resumed  their  ordinary  form.  Haying  recovered 
his  health,  he  sent  his  young  son,  then  13  years  of  age,  to  a 
Buddhist  monastery,  and  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  the  above 
mentioned  monk. 

Travelling  one  da}-  with  his  teacher,  they  encountered  a 
tiger  in  a  lonely  place.  The  teacher  wished  to  take  to  flight,  but 
the  novice  said:  "This  tiger  will  do  us  no  harm",  and  in  fact 
the  animal  soon  entered  the  forest. 

From  the  age  of  15,  Yasha,  Yeh-skeh  Jjfl  ^  (2),  could  learn 
in  a  single  day  some  20  or  30,000  characters  contained  in  his 
prayer-  books.  He  merely  committed  them  to  memory,  but  did 
not  recite  them  orally.     One  of  the  Lohans  $jl  $|  (3),  who  lived 

(1)  Ki-pin  fj  Jj[.  The  modem  Kashmir,  the  ancient  name  for  which, 
according  to  Chinese  sources  was  Kubha  or  Cophene.  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese 
Dictionary,  p.  53  and  58  — Edkins  gives  ilCophen".  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  110. 

(2)  Yah-sheh  I[|l  #.  His  full  name  is  Buddhayasha.  He  was  called  the 
Red-haired  Vibasha  (Barbarian).  Beal.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature, 
p.  19.  —  Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  110. 

(3)  See  on  the  Lohans  or  Arhats.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p. 
332-387. 
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Fou-touo  Ie-che  chan-che. 
Fuh-to  yeh-sheh  Shen-shi. 
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in  the  monastery,  took  a  great  liking  to  this  intelligent  youth, 
and  went  out  begging  in  order  to  secure  his  maintenance. 

Having  reached  the  age  of  19,  he  know  by  heart  several 
million  characters  from  the  Sutras  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Vehicle,  Ta-siao-sheng-king  ^  ,J>  ^|  $?£ 

At  27,  he  was  received  as  a  full-trained  monk,  and  travelled 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sha-lc'in-kwoh  fp  j§Jj  Jig.  Here  the  ruler  happened 
to  be  ill,  and  begged  the  monk  restore  him  to  health.  The  heir- 
apparent  held  him  in  great  esteem,  kept  him  in  the  palace,  and 
provided  for  his  maintenance. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Yasha  joined  the  translator  Kum- 
arajiva,  Kiu-mo-lo-shih  \%  j|?  $|  \Y  (1),  then  residing  at  Karashar, 
Kwei-ize-hwoh  ||  j££  |§.  When  the  latter  settled  at  the  Court 
of  Lu-kwang  g  ^,  founder  of  the  Later  Liang,  Hen-Liang  fj?  /j^, 
he  resolved  to  join  him  at  Ku-tsang  jfc  ^.  The  people  of  Kar- 
ashar, hearing  he  was  going  to  leave  the  place,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  keep  him  in  their  country,  but  the  monk  ordered  his 
disciple  to  prepare  his  clothes,  and  all  that  was  required  for  the 
journey.  When  night  set  in,  Yasha  took  a  bowl  of  water,  recited 
over  it  some  magic  words,  and  said  to  his  disciple  to  wash  his 
feet  in  the  liquid.  They  then  started  on  the  road.  Next  mor- 
ning they  had  already  covered  several  hundred  miles;  the  teacher 
then  asked  the  disciple  whether  he  felt  exhausted?  The  latter 
replied  that  the  rustle  of  the  wind  made  his  ears  tingle,  and 
caused  tears  to  flow  from  his  eyes.  Yasha  took  a  second  bowl 
of  water,  recited  over  it  a  new  incantation,  and  bade  the  dis- 
ciple wash  his  feet  again  in  the  water.  They  then  took  a  good 
night's  rest,  a  long  distance  separating  them  from  their  pursuers. 

When  they 'reached  Ku-tsang  jfo  |§,  Kiu-mo-lo-shih  %%  )$i  $1 
if  had    left  for  ClVang-ngan  -§  -^  (2),  and  lived  in  the  palace  of 


(1)  See   on    Kumerajiva.      Chinese   Superstitions.    Vol.    VII.    p.   476-481. 

(2)  Chang-ngan  g  £.     The  present-day  Si-ngan  fit   H  ^  /jf,   capital    of 
Shensi  |$»  Bf  province. 
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Yao-hsing  $[>  M  (1).  As  soon  as  the  latter  heard  of  his  arrival,  he 
begged  the  emperor  to  summon  him  to  the  Capital.  Yao-hsing 
jfc  M  refused  at  first,  but  when  he  learnt  later  on  the  vast  know- 
ledge of  the  new  comer,  in  ail  things  pertaining  to  Buddhism, 
he  sent  for  him,  and  had  him  reside  in  the  "Garden  of  Leisurely 
Rambles",  Siao-yao-yuen  jfr  jfjf  \$\.  To  test  his  talent,  he  was 
given  the  K'iang-tsich  yoh-fang  ^  %§  I$|  ~ff,  which  comprises 
50,000  characters.  He  read  all  in  a  day,  and  could  recite  them 
from  memory  without  missing  a  word. 

In  A.  D.  411,  he  translated  41  books  on  the  Discipline  of 
the  Four  Regions,  Sze-fang-lii  [JL|  ^  ^,  and  wrote  the  work 
Chang-ngo-sheh  etc....  which  the  Indian  monk  Fuh-nien  {jj|j  ^ 
translated  into  Chine.se  at  Liang-chow  $f  jjfl.  •Nv"  this  work  of 
translation  was  completed  in  two  years  (2). 

Yao-hsing  ffc  fM  made  him  a  present  of  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  silk,  but  he  refused  the  royal  gift.  The  number  of  his  dis- 
ciples reached  five  hundred. 

Buddayasha,  Yeh-sheh  J{|$  £,  returned  to  Kashmir,  Ki-pin- 
kwoh  J|Jj  §§[  19,  his  native  country,  and  there  secured  the  work 
Hsu-h'ung  tsang-king  $&  5£  $&  $£. 

(1)  Yan-hsing  jfc  &■  A.D  3GG  416.  In  394,  he  assumed  the  title  of  the 
later  Ts'in,  Heu-Ts'in  ^  f}§,  but  in  300,  became  a  petty  prince,  or  Wang  3E. 
In  403,  he  incorporated  Liang-chow  £[(  ')\] ,  with  the  other  domains  of  his 
State.  He  was  a  fervent  Buddhist.  Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary, 
p.  024. 

(2)  Beal  states  that  he  translated  from  A.  D.  402  to  A.  D.  4  12,  altogether 
4  works  in  GO  chapters.  Beal.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  Chi- 
na, p.  10  —  Edkins  attributes  to  him  the  ''Vinaya  nf  the  Four  Regions. 
Chinese  Buddhism,  p.   110. 
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ARTICLE  XLVIII. 
THE  MONKEY-KING. 

SUN-HEU-TZE  W-   M   ~T    C1)- 

Popular  pictures  and  prints  illustrate  the  life  and  deeds  of 
Sun-heu-tze.  In  some  places,  he  is  even  worshipped,  and  his 
image  is  found  in  temples  amidst  representations  of  his  legendary 
life.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  "Records  of  Western  Travels", 
Si-yiu-ki  "gf  $t  fE  (2),  a  work  dramatizing  the  introduction  of 
Buddhist  works  brought  from  India  into  China.  The  following 
is  a  brief  sketch  of  this  fantastic  novel,  so  generally  diffused 
among  the  Chinese.  In  A.D.  629,  being  the  second  year  of 
T'ai-tsung  ■%:  ^,  of  the  T'ang  ||  dynasty,  the  monk  T'ang-seng 
Jlf  f^  set  out  from  Si-ngan-fu  "gEf  -ijr  ^f,  the  then  Capital  of  the 
State,  and  travelled  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  its  holy 
places,  and  bringing  back  copies  of  the  sacred  books  of  Buddhism. 
Kwan-yin,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  Kwan-yin  P'uh-sah  |||  ^  |f 
j|§,  associated  with  him  the  monks  SJia-hwo-shang  fp  ^n  fpj  and 
Chu-pah-kiai  ||f  A  $  ;  also  the  son  of  the  Dragon-king  of  the 
Western  Seas,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  white  horse,  and  bore 
T'ang-seng  J|f  f^  on  the  way.  We  shall  describe  briefly  each  of 
these  persons;  but  the  central  hero  of  the  novel,  the  man  fertile 
in  resources,  and  finding  expedients  in  the  most  distressful 
circumstances,  is  Sun-heu-tze  ff|  |^  ^ .  He  is  generally  designed 
under  the  following  names : — 

(1)  Sun-heu-tze  #|  ft£  ^ .  Literally  Sun,  the  monkey.  A  Taoist  legend, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Buddhism  at  the  end.  The  writer  uses  the  two  mytho- 
logies as  the  machinery  of  his  tale.      Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  121. 

(2)  Si-yiu-ki  ]§  jjlfi  =£  or  "Records  of  Western  Travels".  A  fanciful 
account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  Buddhist  monk,  named  Yuen-tsang 
jt  !»*,  who  went  to  India  in  the  7th  century,  and  after  sojourning  17  years  in 
the  country,  returned  with  657  Buddhist  books,  pictures  and  relics.  Wj'lie. 
Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  202  —Giles.  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  313. 
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Sun-hsing-cheh  ftfc  ft  ^. 
Sun-wu-k'ung  $f%  '|^  '£. 
Mei-heu-wang  H  |f£  3:    (1). 
Ts'i-t'ien-ta-sheng  ^  yi  ^ 
Pih-ma-wen  ffi  §|  ^  (3). 


(2). 


This  last  title  is  held  to  be  a  nickname,  and  exasperated 
our  Monkey-king",  as  it  reminded  him  of  the  mock  dignity  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Pearly  Emperor  Yuh-hwang  3E  H.- 

LEGENDARY  STORY  OF  THE  MONKEY-K11YG. 

SI  X-HEl-TZE  \\i    f(x:    T- 


In  the  Eastern  Continent,  known  as  8heng-shen-chow  jj$  t$ 
jjfl'l,  far  beyond  the  seas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Xgao-iai,  N<juo-lai- 
kwoh  fj$  ?J5  UK  'K'.s  the  Hwa-kwo  mountain,  Hwa-Jcwo-shan  f£  |^ 
[1|.  Upon  the  rugged  sides  of  this  mountain  arose  a  rocky  peak, 
36  feet  5  inches  high,  and  24  feet  round  at  its  base.  On  the 
summit  of  the  peak  an  egg  appeared,  which  beneath  the  action  of 
the  wind,  produced  a  stone-monkey.  The  new-born  babe  saluted 
the  4  quarters  of  the  world,  while  from  its  eyes  proceeded  golden 
flashes  of  light,  that  illumined  the  palace  of  the  Polar  Star. 
These  flashes  diminished  in  brightness  when  he  had  taken  some 
food. 

To-day,  exclaimed  the  Pearly  Ruler,  Yuh-ti  3£  ^,  I  have 
perfected  the  marvellous  variety  of  beings  produced  by  Heaven 
and  Earth  (4).     This  monkey  shall  gambol  over  the  rocky  peaks 


(1)  Mei-heu-wang  -^  %%  3E,  i.  e.  the  king  of  the  handsome  monkeys. 

(2)  Ts'i-t'ien  ta-sheng  ^  5^  A"  II  i-  e  the  great  saint,  who  rules  the 
heavens. 

(3)  Pih-ma  icen  ffi,  If  {'&,  i.  e.  the    High  Minister  of  the  Heavenly  Stud. 

(4)  Heaven  and  Earth  represent  in  Chinese  philosophy  the  transforming 
powers  of  Nature.  Chinese  Superstitions  Vol.  IV.  p.  420,  note  1  ;  Vol.  V.  p. 
512,  note  3;  Vol.  V],  p.  15G,  note  2;  Vol.  VII.  p.  285,  note  4. 
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Suen-heou-tse  (Ou-k'ong). 
Sun-heu-tze  (Wu-k'ung). 
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of  the  mountain,  drinking  the  water  of  the  streams,  eating  the 
fruit  of  the  forest,  and  have  for  his  companions  the  gibbon  and 
the  crane.  Like  the  deer  and  the  roe,  he  will  spend  the  nights 
on  the  mountain  sides,  and  during  the  day  gambol  over  the  rocks, 
and  hide  in  the  clefts  of  the  caverns.  This  monkey  is  really 
the  ornament  of  the  mountain  !" 

His  glorious  deeds  had  him  soon  proclaimed  king  of  the 
monkey  tribe.  He  then  endea\  oured  to  discover  the  elixir  of 
immortality  (1).  Having  travelled  during  18  years  over  sea 
and  land,  he  met  at  last  upon  the  Ling-t'ai-fang-ts'un  mountain, 
Ling-t'ai-fang-ts'un-shan  §$|  •£*  -jf  tJ-  |Jj,  the  Immortal  Patriarch 
P'u-t'i-t sushi  H H  f[§  frfj.  During  his  travels,  our  monkey  got 
gradually  accustomed  to  human  manners;  his  features,  however, 
still  betrayed  his  origin.  Wearing  man's  clothes,  he  felt  himself 
rather  civilized.  His  new  master  imposed  on  him  the  name  of 
Sun  f£|,  adding  the  surname  Wu-h'ung  f2L  5^  j.e.  ••  Discoverer  of 
Secrets".  He  taught  him  also  how  to  fly  through  the  air,  and 
assume  at  will  72  different  forms.  In  a  moment,  he  could  travel 
through  a  distance  of  35.000  miles. 

Having  returned  to  the  Hwa-kwo  mountain.  Hwa-kwo-shan 
~tfc  %  ill-  Sun-heu-tze  %$  \\ji  ^  slew  the  demon  Hwun-shi  mo-wang 

*/M  lit  JM.  iEj  who  molested  the  monkey-tribe  during  his  absence. 
He  then  organized  his  subjects  into  a  regular  army,  comprising 
47.000  troops,  for  the  protection  of  the  monkey  world,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  within  the  realm.  As  for  himself,  he  could 
find  no  weapon  that  suited  his  taste.  He,  therefore,  begged  the 
Dragon-king,  Lung-wang  fg  3£  (2).  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  to  find 
him  one  in  the  watery  element.  The  king  offered  him  an  iron 
rod,    formerly    stuck    by    the    Great   Yii,    Ta-yu  ^  ^   (3).  in  the 

(1)  Eagerly  sought  after  by  Taoists,  and  deemed  to  lead  to  the  land  of 
the  Genii,  where  all  enjoy  perfect  youth,  longevity  and  happiness.  Chinese 
Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  Preface,  p.  II. 

(2)  See  on  Dragon-kings.      Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.    p.    409-421. 

(3)  The  Great  Yii,  Ta-yu  jz  ^  •  See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  p. 
33-34  (The  Three  Legendary  Rulers). 
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bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  measure  the  height  of  the  tides. 
He  pulls  up  the  rod.  gives  it  the  form  that  suits  him  best,  and 
places  a  golden  ringlet  round  each  of  its  extremities,  adding  on 
the  handle  the  inscription:  "wand  made  to  my  taste  and  bound 
by  golden  rings".  Ju-i-kin-ku-pang  £p  ;£C  -^  |jjjj  /ji^  (1).  This 
magic  weapon  served  all  his  purposes,  and  assumed  all  kinds  of 
shapes,  reducing  itself  at  times  to  the  dimensions  of  a  needle, 
which  he  placed  in  his  ear.  With  it,  he  terrorized  the  Four 
Kings  of  the  Seas,  and  compelled  them  to  replenish  his  wardrobe. 
The  neighbouring  rulers  sought  Ids  friendship,  and  offered  him 
a  sumptuous  banquet,  during  which  7  of  them  signed  an  alliance 
with  him.  Alas!  having  indulged  in  too  many  cups,  when  he 
had  to  show  them  out,  he  fell  down  drunk  on  the  road. 

While  he  was  in  this  state,  the  undertakers  of  Yen-wang  ffgj  3^, 
Ruler  of  Hades  (2),  to  whom  the  Dragon  king,  hung-wang  §|  J£, 
complained  about  him  as  a  disturber  of  his  watery  realm,  seized 
his  soul,  bound  it  tightly,  and  hurried  it  off  to  the  nether  world. 
When  Sun-heu-tze  |$  \{fc  T1  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  himself 
at  the  gate  of  the  infernal  regions.  Then  bursting  his  bonds, 
he  killed  his  two  guardians,  and  wielding  his  magic  wand, 
entered  the  realm  of  Yen-wang  {Hj  3E-  where  he  threatened  to 
destroy  everything.  He  orders  the  Ten  Presidents  (•'!)  to  bring 
him  the  register  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Seeing  the  page 
where  his  own  name,  and  that  of  the  whole  monkey-tribe  was 
written,  he  tears  it  out,  and  makes  the  Ruler  of  Hades  under- 
stand that  he  was  no  longer  subservient  to  the  laws  of  death. 
Yen-wang  j^]  3E  was  forced  to  yield  against  his  will,  and  Sun- 
heu-tze  j$  |^  ^f  returned  in  triumph  from  his  excursion  to  the 
nether  world. 


(1)  Ju-i  #P  ;i*,  as  you  like  it.  Kin  H  golden.   Ku    |fti,    a    hoop,    a    circlet. 
Pang  ^,  a  club,  cudgel,  wand.  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(2)  Yen-wang  [If  3£,    Yama,  the  Vedic   God   of   the   dead,    borrowed   by 
Buddhism  from  Brahmanism.      Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.   VII.  p.  276. 

(3)  See   on    the    Ten    Presidents   of   Hades.    Chinese   Superstitions.    Vol 
VII.  p.  2G2-302. 
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The  adventures  of  our  monkey  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Pearly  Emperor.  Yuh-hwang  31  hL  Lord  of  the  Taoist  Heavens. 
Ngao-kwang  %fc  7t\,  Dragon-king  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  despatched 
the  hero  Kiu-kung-tsi  Jj  %  $t,  to  present  his  accusations  against 
Sun-heu-tze  |£f  ||%  ^f.  Yen-wang  |ffj|  3E.  on  his  side,  appealed  to 
Ti-tsang-wang  Jjii  H  "£  (1),  Lord  of  the  Underworld.  Meanwhile 
Ko-sien-wang  Jf  -fill  It-  Taoist  Genius,  bringing  the  reply  of  Ti- 
tsang-wang  Jill  i$  3^,  entered  the  Heavenly  Court.  The  Pearly 
Emperor,  Yuh-hwang  3£  J§,  listened  to  the  twofold  accusation, 
and  sent  the  Great  White  Star,  Venus,  T'ai-peh  kin-sing  J\  &  4fc 
H   (2).  to  summon  the  culprit  before  his  throne. 

Finally  it  was  decided  to  occupy  him.  and  give  him  the 
charge  of  feeding  the  horses  of  the  Pearly  Emperor.  Yuh-hwang 
3£  J|.  He  was  thus  appointed  Grand  Master  of  the  Heavenly 
Stud,  Pih-ma-wcn  ^  B|  $J.  Later  on,  the  witty  monkey  grasped 
the  purpose  of  the  Pearly  Emperor  in  conferring  on  him  the 
sham  dignity  of  Heavenly  Equery.  Displeased  at  seeing  his 
merit  despised,  and  much  more  in  being  derided  by  the  Pearly 
Emperor.  Yuh-hwang  3£  J|.  he  upset  his  throne,  seized  his  wand, 
broke  open  the  South  Gate  of  Heaven,  and  riding  on  a  cloud, 
descended  to  his  former  realm  on  the  Hwa-kwo  mountain,  Hwa 
Kwo-shan  #•  H  iJj.  Such  is  the  explanation  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  pictures,  entitled:  "Sun-heu-tze  creates  a  disturbance  in 
the  Heavenly  Mansions",  Sun-heu-tze  nao  Vien-kung  g|  %.  -~f  |D 
3R  rg^,  or  others  of  a  similar  kind. 

Yuh-hwang  3£  Jl  was  compelled  to  organize  a  regular  cam- 
paign, and  storm  the  citadel  of  the  Hwa-kwo  mountain,  Hwa- 
hwo-shan  Ifc  ^  jjj  (3).  The  Ruler  of  the  Heavens,  the  Generals 
of  the  Celestial  Hosts,  were  repulsed  several  times.    Sun-heu-tze 

(1)  Ti-tsang-ivang    itfl    $g    5,    Lord    of   the    Underworld.      See    Chinese 
Superstitions.  Vol    VII.  p.  235-249. 

(2)  Kin  &,  golden,  brilliant.  Sing   M,   a   star,  hence  Venus.      Williams. 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(8)     These  Taoist  Gods,  like  those  of  Homer,  engage    in   regular   warfare 
with  mortals,  who  repulse  and  defeat  them  at  times. 
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Uf.  Ifx:  "T'  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  "Great  Saint,  ruling-  Hea- 
ven",, Ts'i-t'ien  ta-sheng  f§  Jl  -j<  Ig,  and  had  ii  inscribed  on  hie 
banners,  while  he  threatened  Yuh-hwang  J£  Jf§  with  devastating 
and  ruining  his  realm,  unless  he  acknowledged  this  dignity.  The 
Pearly  Emperor,  Yuh-hwang  J£  Jl,  anxious  over  the  result  of 
the  battle,  was  filled  with  fear,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  advice 
oi  the  Great  White  Star.  Venus,  T'ai-peh  kin-sing  -fa  £3  4fc  M- 
He  accepted  a  compromise,  and  appointed  Sun-heu-tze  tffc  ]{£  -T- 
Superintendent  of  the  Heavenly  Peach-Garden,  whose  fruit  con- 
ferred immortality.  The  dignity  was  accepted,  a  new  palace  was 
built,  and  Sun-heu-tze  tffc  j(£  T1  installed  in  the  peach  orchard. 

Having  examined  closely  the  secret  properties  of  the  peaches 
entrusted  to  his  care,  he  tasted  .some  of  them,  thus  attaining;  his 
purpose  of  enjoying  henceforth  immortality.  The  circumstances 
were  most  favourable  for  indulging  in  a  few  pranks.  The 
occasion  soon  occurred.  Galled  to  the  quick  upon  not  being 
invited  to  the  Flat-Peach  Festival,  P'an-t'ao-hivei  i|$  $[  -0\  given 
annually  by  the  Queen  of  the  Immortals.  Wang-mu  T:  -££  (1). 
he  resolved  to  be  avenged  upon  her.  When  everything  was 
ready,  and  the  meats  duly  prepared,  he  cast  a  spell  over  the 
servants,  plunging  them  into  a  state  of  torpor.  Meanwhile  he 
treated  himself  to  all  the  best  dishes,  and  enjoyed  the  choice 
wines  prepared  for  the  heavenly  guests.  One  may  easily  imagine 
the  attitude  of  the  Goddess,  and  the  discontent  of  the  divine 
visitors.  However,  the  strong  wine  told  on  his  brain,  his  head 
became  giddy  and  his  eyes  dim,  and  instead  of  returning  to  his 
palace,  he  strayed  to  the  door  of  Lao-kiin  ■%;  jg  (2),  who  then 
happened  to   be   absent.      Entering   into    the    parlour,    he    espied 


(1)  Wang-mu  3:  fy,  the  Royal  Mother,  Queen  of  the  Immortals.  A 
legendary  being  supposed  to  dwell  upon  the  Kuen-lun  %_  &  mountains  at  the 
head  of  troops  of  genii,  and  hold  from  time  to  time  intercourse  with  China's 
rulers.  In  her  garden  grew  peaches,  which  ripen  every  3.000  years  and  confer 
immortality  upon  those  who  eat  them.  Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Diction- 
ary, p.  272  — Chinese  Superstitions.   Vol.  VI.  p.  94.  note  'i  :  p.   187.  note  2. 

(2)  Lao-kiln  %  ^j'.  See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  p.  2,  note  3; 
Vol.  VII.  p.  307,  note  2. 
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the  pills  of  immortality  stored  in  5  gourds.  In  a  moment,  he 
absorbed  the  whole  stock,  and  doubly  immortal,  ascends  on  a 
cloud,  and  flies  to  his  former  realm  on  the  Hwa-kwo  mountain, 
Hwa-kwo-shan  ^  Ip:  |_L|. 

All  these  numerous  misdeeds  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  accusations  against  him  poured  in  upon 
the  Pearl}-  Emperor,  Yuh-hwang  3£  J|  ;  theft  of  the  peaches  of 
immortality,  sacrilegious  profanation  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Immortals,  disparition  of  the  pills  of  longevity  treasured  up 
by  Lao-tze  j£  -f-  :  it  was  really  too  much!  Highly  incensed. 
Yuh-hwang  31  M  summons  the  Four  Heavenly  Kings  (1), 
Li  T'icn-wang  ^  ^  3:,  Na-t'o  san-Vai-tze  l»#|5  |f£  H  ^C  -?',  and  his 
leading  Generals,  ordering  them  to  attack  the  Hwa-kwo  mountain, 
Hwa-kivo-shan  Ife  ^  \\],  and  bring  Sun-heu-tze  %$  |f^  ^  captive 
before  his  throne.  The  arm}  starts  on  the  way,  and  surrounds 
the  place  with  a  heavenly  net;  fantastic  attacks  are  carried  on. 
the  whole  strength  of  the  heavenly  hosts  is  engaged,  and  still 
resistance  is  continued  with  unabated  and  obstinate  ardour. 

L.ao-kiln  ^  ^  and  Eul-lang-shen  ~  f$  j$,  his  nephew,  take 
part  in  the  fray.  As  Sun-fieu-tze  %£  |f^  ^  sees  his  adherents 
mowed  down  beside  him,  he  himself  holds  out  stubbornly,  but 
can  he  resist  these  mighty  hosts?  Hereupon  he  changes  his 
form,  and  despite  the  heavenly  net  spread  on  all  sides,  he 
escapes.  In  vain  is  he  sought  for,  till  at  last  the  Heavenly  King 
Li  T'ien-wang  ^  Ji  T;.  through  the  assistance  of  a  magic  mirror, 
Chao-yao-king  flg  ^  |j|  (2),  for  finding  evil  spirits,  discovers 
his  whereabouts,  and  informs  Eul-lang-shen  Zl  lift  1$  of  his 
metamorphosis.  Lao-kiln  %■  ^  forthwith  casts  his  magic  ring. 
kin-kang-t'ao  ^  |SJlJ  3§S,  round  the  neck  of  the  fugitive,  who 
stumbles    and    finally    falls.    Swift    like    the    lightning  flash,  the 


(1)  The  Four  Heavenly  Kings.     See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII    p. 
'•00-406  (Taoist  account  of  the  4  Lokapalas). 

(2)  Chao    88,    to   manifest.    Yao   %R,   imps,    sprites.    King   $f,    a    minor. 
Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language, 
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heavenly  dog-,  T'ien-keu  Ji  ^J  (1),  led  by  Eul-lang  Zl  f$,  rushes 
upon  him,  bites  his  legs,  and  makes  him  fall  again.  The  battle 
was  practically  over.  Sun-heu-lze  #{|  ff^  ^  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  seized  and  chained,  so  as  to  hinder  any  further  escape. 

The  heavenly  hosts,  having-  won  the  day,  returned  to  their 
mansions  above.  They  had  hardly  settled  down  when  a  new  and 
unexpected  difficult)- arose.  Yuh-hwang  31  hI  condemned  the  guilty 
wretch  to  death,  but  when  the  axe  was  wielded,  it  was  impossible 
to  kill  him  ;  the  sword,  the  lance,  lire,  even  the  thunderbolt  could 
not  inflict  the  least  wound  upon  his  bod)-.  He  was  invulnerable. 
Yuh-hwang  3£  ||,  highly  puzzled,  asked  Lao-lain  ^  %\  the  reason 
of  this  strange  phenomenon.  The  latter  replied  that  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact,  as  the  knave  had  eaten  the 
peaches  of  immortality,  and  swallowed  the  pills  of  long  life  spe- 
cially prepared  by  himself.  "Hand  him  over  to  me,  said  the  Old 
Philosopher,  I  will  have  him  distilled  in  my  furnace  of  the  Eight 
Trigrams,  extracting  thus  from  his  body  the  elements  that  gave 
him  immortality".  Yuh-hwang  3£  J|  granted  the  request.  In  a 
moment,  Sun-heu-tze  %%  \\%.  -J-  was  enclosed  in  the  furnace  of  Lao- 
kun  j£  ;§",  heated  for  the  occasion  white-hot,  and  remained  there 
49  days.  Availing  himself  of  a  moment  of  inattention  on  the 
part  of  his  torturer,  he  raised  the  lid,  and  escaped  from  this 
terrible  ordeal.  Mad  with  anger,  he  seized  his  magic  bludgeon, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  heavenly  mansions,  and  exterminate 
all  its  inhabitants.  Yuh-hwang  3£  J§,  more  and  more  perplexed, 
and  fearing  for  his  life,  called  to  his  assistance  Buddha,  Fuh  ffi 
(2),  who,  arriving  in  all  haste,  endeavoured  to  make  peace  between 
both  adversaries.  Speaking  to  Sun-heu-tze  %fc  ]\fc  :f,  he  said : 
"Why  do  you  want  to  seize  the  celestial  mansions?" — "Because, 
replied  the  monkey-king,  I  am  powerful  enough  to  be  the   Lord 

(1)  The  heavenly  dog,  T'ien-keu  ^  $].  See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  I. 
p.  8.  and  10.  Also  Illustrations  8  and  it. 

(2)  Buddha,  Fuh  ffi,.  Here,  the  writer,  who  is  apparently  a  Taoist,  in- 
troduces Buddhism,  and  henceforth  mixes  up  the  two  mythologies  as  the 
machinery  of  his  tale.     Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  121. 
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of  Heaven."  —  "What  are  the  qualifications  entitling  you  to  such 
an  exalted  dignity?" — "1  am  invulnerable,  immortal;  1  can  assume 
72  different  forms;  I  can  ascend  the  clouds  and  fly  through  the 
air  at  will ;  I  can  cover  the  distance  of  85.000  miles  in  a  moment, 
replied  Sun-heu-tze  $$  |(^  ^." — "Well,  said  Buddha,  I  wager  that 
if  I  put  you  in  my  hand,  you  can  never  go  beyond  it.  If  you 
succeed.  I  will  make  you  Sovereign  of  Heaven  and  Earth." 

Sun-heu-tze  f$  jf§|  ^f  ascends  on  a  cloud.,  speeds  like  lightning 
through  space,  and  reaches  the  extremities  of  the  world,  bounded 
by  5  great  red  pillars.    Upon  one  of  these  he  writes  his  name,  as 
proof  that  he  had  reached  that  remote  spot.     At  the  foot  of  the 
second  one    he    relieved    nature,    then    returned    triumphant,    and 
begged  Ju-lai-fuh  j$\  ^5  ff,  (1)    to  fulfil   his  promise. — "But,  you 
silly  fellow!  you  have  not  left  the  palm  of  my  hand." — "What!  I 
have  been  to    the    pillars    of    the    world,    and    written    my    name 
upon  one  of  them  ;  here  is  the  inscription."  —  Buddha  opened  his 
hand,  and  showed  him  the  inscription  written  therein  ;  nay  more, 
it  contained  the   excrements,  which  he  thought  were  left  at  the 
foot  of  the  pillar.     Hereupon  Buddha  seized  him,  cast    him    out 
from  heaven,  and  changed  his  five  fingers  into  the  5  elements: 
metal,   wood,  water,  fire  and  earth.     These  became  forthwith  5 
high   mountains,    called    the    "mountains    of    the    five    elements", 
Wu-hsing-shan    3l  ^T    iJj,    which    imprisoned    the    wicked    mon- 
key, and  henceforth  prevented  him  from  indulging  in  mischievous 
pranks.     The  whole  heavens  applauded  this  solution,  and  thanked 
Buddha  for  his  kind  service  (2)  ;  the  Pearly  Emperor,  Yuh-hwang 
3E  Je>  gave  a  State  banquet,  and  invited  thereto  all  the  gods. 

Sun-heu-tze   tffc   M   ^f .    defeated    by    Buddha,    and    shut    up 


(1)  Ju-lai-fuh  f\\  5f5  -($,  the  "thus  come  Buddha  "  (from  the  Sanscrit 
Tctthagata),  i.e.  one  whose  coming  and  going  accords  with  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. It  is  the  highest  appellation  given  to  every  Buddha.  Eitel.  Sanscrit- 
Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  141.  —  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  p.  16, 
note  2. 

[2)  Buddha  appears  here  much  more  powerful  than  the  Pearly  Emperor, 
Yuh-hicang  3?  j|i,  Lord  of  the  Taoist  heavens. 
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within  his  mountain  recess,  was  delivered  by  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  Kwan-yin  ||  ^f,  on  condition  that -he  would  accompany 
T'ang-seng  j|j  f$\  who  was  to  undertake  the  perilous  journey  to 
India,  and  bring  hack  to  China  the  sacred  hooks  of  Buddhism. 
Having-  left  his  mountain  wilds,  he  served  the  travelling-monk 
during  the  14  years  (1)  that  the  journey  lasted.  He  showed 
himself  at  times  restive  and  insubordinate,  at  other  intervals 
faithful  and  respectful,  but  ever  a  most  resourceful  companion, 
ingenious  in  conquering  all  the  difficulties  and  obstacles,  heaped 
up  in  his  work  by  the  writer  of  the  Si-yiu-hi  |'J-|  $|  fj£. 

The  above  fantastic  and  amusing  legend  has  been  made 
popular  by  pictures  and  illustrations.  These  are  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  million,  and  there  is  not  a  single  pagan  family, 
that  has  not  one  or  two  of  them  pasted  up  in  the  home. 

Beside  Sun-heu-tze  j$  )\fc  ^jp,  are  represented  Chu-Pah-hiai 
lli"  A  J$i-  and  Sha-hwo-shang  fp  %\\  fsj,  the  other  two  companions 
who  travelled  with  T'ang-seng  J,U;  ff|  in  his  long  journey  to  India 

Having  returned  to  China,  l"ang-se?ig  )^  f§",  Sun-heu-tze 
Ifl  ftX:  ~f  <  Chu-pah-kiai  fft-  A  J$,  and  Sha-hwo-shang  fy  ^fl  0$,  were 
all  four  raised  up  in  the  air.  and  taken  to  the  happy  land  of  the 
Western  Paradise,  Si-Hen  ]Jl[  ^   (2). 

The  legend  of  the  monkey-king,  Sun-heu-tze  j{|  ]\j:.  Zf-,  will 
be  completed  by  the  mythical  biography  of  all  those  who  took 
part  in  the  famous  journey  to  India,  not  forgetting  the  "white 
horse",  which,  as  the  reader  ma}-  understand,  was  a  rare  specimen 
of  the  eciuine  race. 


(1)  Yuen-tsang  jt  ^  set  out  for  India  in  A.D.  1320,  and  returned  in  645, 
thus  making  the  journey  last  full  16  3'ears.  Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism, 
p.  1 10-1 17.  —  Giles.     Chinese  biographical  Dictionary,  p.  318. 

(2)  The  Western  Paradise,  Si-tien  ]?f  ^C-  An  invention  of  later 
Buddhism,,  which  arose  when  the  worship  of  Amitabha  spread  among 
Northern  Buddhists.  It  is  to  this  so-called  happy  land  that  the  greater  part 
of  modern  Buddhists  aspire.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  p.  111-113  (The 
Sukhavati,  or  Western  Paradise). 


Fig.  J  26 


Cha-houo-chang. 
Sha  Hwo-shang 
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ARTICLE    XLIX. 
THE  BUDDHIST  MOXK  SUA 

SHA  HWO-SHAXG    '&    fll    fft   (!)• 

This  mythical  Buddhist  monk,  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Sha  Wu-ising  '()/  fn  wf>  was  originally  steward  of  the  manufactures 
and  provision  stores  required  by  the  Pearly  Emperor.  Yuh-hwang 
3£  H,  Lord  of  the  Heavenly  Mansions.  During- a  State  banquet 
given  on  the  occasion  of  the  "Flat-Peach  Festival",  P'an-i'ao-hwei 
llii  $k  H%  to  all  the  Gods  and  Immortals  of  the  Taoist  Olympus 
a  beautiful  crystal  bowl  escaped  from  his  hands,  and  falling 
on  the  ground,  was  shattered  to  pieces.  Hereupon  the  Pearly 
Emperor  had  him  punished  with  800  blows,  expelled  from  heaven, 
and  banished  to  the  earth.  He  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Liu-sha 
river,  Liu-sha-ho  fjfc  \j/  fi$.  where  once  every  week  a  mysterious 
dagger  pierced  his  heart.  Having  no  other  means  of  subsistence, 
he  devoured  all  passers-"by  whom  he  could  seize  on  the  way. 

When  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  Kwan-yin  fH  ^,  at  the  order 
of  Buddha,  passed  through  the  place,  and  came  to  China,  to  select 
the  monk  destined  to  proceed  to  India,  and  bring  back  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism,  Sha  Hwo-shang  yp  fn  -fpj"  cast  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  begged  her  put  an  end  to  his  misfortune. 

The  Goddess  promised  to  deliver  him,  and  said  it  would 
take  place  through  T'ang-seng  $>  fff,  on  condition  that  he  himself 
became  a  Buddhist  monk,  and  served  the  traveller  on  his  journey 
to  India.  Later  on,  T'ang-seng  J|f  fff-  passed  by  the  Sha-ho  •()/  V? , 
took  the  exile  with  him.  and  charged  him  with  carrying  the 
baggage.     The    Pearly    Emperor,    Yuh-hwang  ^  ^,  forgave  him 


(l)  Hwo-shang  JfD  fif-  A  Buddhist  monk,  probably  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  Upadhyaya,  a  self-taught  teacher.  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary. 
p.  155. 
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his   fault,  in  consideration  of   the  great   service   rendered  to  the 
cause  of  Buddhism. 

He  is  frequently  represented  with  a  string  of  9  skulls  round 
the  neck  (1),  these  being  the  remnants  of  9  Chinese  delegates 
sent  in  former  times  to  India,  and  whom  he  devoured,  when  on 
their  return,  they  endeavoured  to  cross  the  Liu-sha  river,  Liu-sha_ 
ho  $  f>  fpj. 

Kwan-yin  ff|  ^,  upon  his  promise  of  amending  his  life,  received 
him  as  a  Buddhist  monk,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  act,  and 
the  duties  which  he  had  to  fulfil   (2). 


(1)  See  Illustration  n°  126,  where  he    is    represented    with    his   necklace 
of  skulls. 

(2)  Si-yiu-ki  m  :M  IE-      Records  of  Western  Travels.     Chapter  VIII.  p. 
30. 
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Tchou  pa-kiai. 
Chu  pah-kiai. 

or  "the  Stcine-headed  Monk 
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ARTICLE    L. 
THE  SWINE-HEADED  MONK 

CHU-PAH-KIAI   $jf    A    j$. 

The  swine-headed  monk,  Chu-pah-Jciai  ffl\  A  J&-  is  a  grotesque 
and  coarse  individual,  exhibiting  the  lowest  instincts  of  the  animal 
whose  name  he  hears.  He  is  a  thorough  creation  of  the  writer 
of  the  Si-yiu-ki  W  j||  IE-  who  attributes  to  him  many  a  coarse 
jest,  typical  of  the  low  and  vulgar  character  of  Buddhist  monks. 

Appointed  at  first  to  superintend  navigation  across  the 
Milky  Way  (1),  he  happened  one  day  to  drink  excessively,  and 
abuse  the  daughter  of  the  Pearly  Emperor.  Yuh-hwang  3E  M- 
The  Lord  of  Heaven  had  him  punished  with  2.000  blows, 
administered  with  a  heavy  iron  mallet;  he  then  banished  him 
to  earth,  until  he  entered  a  new  phase  of  existence  through 
metempsychosis. 

When  seeking  to  be  reborn,  he  mistook  the  human  kind, 
and  entered  the  body  of  a  sow-pig  (2).  whence  he  came  forth 
half-man  and  half-swine,  having  the  head  and  ears  of  a  pig  iitted 
upon  a  human  body.  He  commenced  his  new  life  by  killing  and 
devouring  his  mother,  then  making  another  meal  of  the  litter 
born  together  with  himself.  These  misdeeds  over,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  wild  mountain  of  Fuh-ling,  Fuh-ling-shan  jjfg  §§  lij. 
where,  armed  with  an  iron  rake  (3),  he  attacked  passers-by  and 
even  killed  several  of  them. 

Mao-eul-tsieh  JJf]    ~  jfl,  who  dwelt  in  the  Yun-chan  grotto, 


(1)  The  purely  legendary  and  fictitious  character  of  this  monk  may  be 
appreciated  from  this  extraordinary  fact. 

(2)  See  on  the  different  ways  through  which  a  soul  may  be  re-incarnated. 
Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.   I.  p.  136-138. 

(3)  See  Illustration  n°  127,  where  he  is  represented  with  this  instrument 
in  his  hand. 
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Yun-chan-tung  ||  /|§  -jfjij,  appointed  him    steward    of    all    his   pro- 
perty, which  later  on  he  duly  inherited. 

Yielding  to  the  pressing  exhortation  of  Ktvan-yin  H  ^,  who 
then  passed  through  China,  preparing  the  introduction  of  the 
sacred  books  of  Buddhism  into  the  country,  he  resolved  to  give 
up  his  dissolute  life,  and  become  a  Buddhist  monk.  The  Goddess 
herself  gave  him  the  name  of  "Piggy",  Chu  ||f,  and  the  surname 
Wu-neng  ■j'g-  ffj?  (1).  He  accompanied  T'ang-seng  Jf  f^  during 
the  whole  journey  to  India,  and  after  returning  was  taken  to  the 
Western  Paradise,  Si-t'ien  "gf  ~%,  as  a  reward  for  his  helping  in 
Buddhist  propaganda  (2). 

(1)  Wu-neng  '|g  f£,   i.e.  "  Seeker  after  Strength. *'   Williams.  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(2)  Si-yiu-ki  @Ef  $i  jj£ ,      Records  of  Western  Travels.  Chapter  VIII.  p.  30. 
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ARTICLE    LI. 
Till:  BUDDHIST  MOXK   T'ANG-SENG. 

taxg-sexg  M  ft     (A.D.  602-664). 

The  Buddhist  monk  T'ang-seng  J|  ff*  (1),  famous  hero  of 
the  romantic  work  entitled  "Records  of  Western  Travels", 
Si-yiu-ki  frtf  $fc  fg,  is  given  therein  by  the  exalted  imagination  of 
the  writer  (2)  an  origin  worthy  of  his  adventurous  journey  to 
India. 

During  the  reign  of  T'ai-tsung  -jfc  ^  (A.D.  627-650),  second 
emperor  of  the  T'ang  Jf  dynasty,  a  scholarly  student  of  Hal  Chow 
\%  j'\],  named  Ch'en  Kwang-jui  [^  it  M  (3),  went  to  Si-ngan  fu 
H  -1x  Jft,  the  then  capital  of  China,  to  pass  his  Hanlin  Exa- 
mination. He  was  received  First  Tripos,  Ghwang-yuen  ^  x> 
among  a  select  number  of  candidates.  The  daughter  of  the 
Prime  Minister  Yin  K'ai-shan  Jj}$  f$  Jj,  named  Wen-kiao  \%  $%. 
or  also  Man  T'ang-kiao  fj||  ^  j^,  seeing  the  young  academician 
paying  his  visits  to  the  grandees  of  the  place,  became  enamoured 
of  him,  and  sought  him  in  marriage.  A  few  days  after  the 
ceremony,  T'ai-tsung  -fa  ^  appointed  Ch'en  Kwang-jui  [^  t£  jg£ 
governor  of  Kiang-chow  fu  'J'H  ^he  present-day  Chenkiang  fit 
•H  £l.  ift)-  After  a  short  stay  in  his  native  place,  he  set  out  to 
enter  upon  his  official  functions.  His  aged  mother,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Chang  ijj|  family,  and  his  wife  accompanied  him. 
Upon  reaching  Hung-chow  •££  ;J'H.  the  old  lady  fell  ill.  and  had  to 
be  taken  to  the  inn  of  "Ten  Thousand  Flowers"  Wan-hwa-tien 
Wi  '&  }£>  conducted  by  Liu  Siao-cuJ  flj  ;]•.  ~.  After  two  or  three 


(1)  T'ang-seng  If  j$ ,  better  known  under  his  religious  name  of  Hsiten- 
tsang  j^  9£,  or  Yuen-tsang  ft  $>%■  Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary, 
p.  313. 

(2)  Probably  a  Taoist,  says  Edkins.     Chinese  Buddhism     p.  121. 

(3)  His  original  name,  according  to  Giles,  was  Ch'en-i  \W-  *#,  a"d  he 
was  a  native  of  Honan  jSf  1%.      Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  313. 
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clays,  no  improvement  was   noticed,   and   as    the   day    for   taking- 
over  the  seal  approached,  her  son  had  to  leave. 

Before  starting,  he  perceived  a  fisherman  holding  in  his 
hand  a  beautiful  carp,  which  he  purchased  for  a  dollar,  and  in 
tended  giving  it  to  his  mother.  All  of  a  sudden,  he  remarked 
that  the  fish  exhibited  golden  hues,  and  looked  most  extraor- 
dinary, so  changing  his  opinion,  he  set  it  at  liberty,  and  threw 
it  into  the  Hung  river.  Hung-kiang  y±t  ft.  (!)•  ^e  then  informed 
his  mother  of  what  he  had  done.  The  latter  congratulated  him, 
upon  having  spared  the  life  of  a  fish,  and  assured  him  this  good 
deed  would  one  day  have  its  reward. 

Ch'en  Kwang-jui  ^  -jt  ;$&  returned  to  his  boat  together  with 
his  wife  and  a  servant.  The  head  boatman  named  Liu-hung  |fl] 
•fit,  and  an  assistant  called  Li-piao  ^  jjg,  came  alongside,  and 
embarked  the  baggage,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  voyage. 
Liu-hung  flj  $fc,  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  the  young  lady, 
meditated  a  crime,  and  accomplished  it  with  the  help  of  his 
assistant.  When  the  night  was  far  advanced,  he  took  the  boat 
to  a  solitary  place,  killed  the  master  and  his  servant,  threw 
their  corpses  into  the  river,  and  seized  all  important  documents, 
and  the  young  lady,  whom  he  specially  coveted.  He  then  played 
the  part  of  the  murdered  First  Tripos,  and  took  possession  of 
his  official  palace  at  Kiang-chow  fX  jH'i-  The  widow,  who  was 
with  child,  had  but  two  alternatives  to  adopt,  either  to  commit 
suicide  or  to  keep  silence.  She  decided  for  the  latter,  at  least 
in  the  present  circumstances.  Before  giving  birth  to  the  child, 
Venus,  Ta-peh  kin-sing  ^  |z3  ^  M  ('-)•  sent  by  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  Kwan-yin  f|I  ^,  appeared  to  her  and  said:  "Your  child 
will  fill   the   world   with   his   renown.     Take   care   that  Liu-hung 

(1)  The  sparing  of  animal  life,  and  giving  freedom  to  living  beings,  is  a 
peculiar  Buddhist  work,  founded  on  the  false  doctrine  of  metempsychosis. 
See  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  IV.  p.  445-450. 

(2)  Kin-sing  ^  H,  i.  e.  the  golden  or  brilliant  star,  Venus.  In  Taoist 
mythology,  this  Goddess  takes  the  place  of  the  Roman  Mercury,  messenger 
of  the  Gods.      Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 


Fig.  128 


T'ang  seng  et  ses  compagnons  de  voyage  Suen  heou  tse,  Cha-houo-chang  et  Tchou  pa-kiai. 
T'ang-seng  and  his  fellow-travellers,  Sun  heu-tze,  Sha  Hwo-shang  and  Chu  pah-kiai. 
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#J  (&  does  not  kill  him,  for  he  intends  doing  so   if  the   occasion 
be  favourable." 

When  the   child   was   born,   his   mother,  availing  herself  of 
Liu-hung's    absence,    resolved    to    abandon   him    rather   than    see 
him  killed  ;  she,  therefore,  dressed  him   up   and  took  him   to   the 
brink  of  the  Yang-tze  River.     Then  biting  her  finger,  she  wrote 
with    her   blood   a    short    note,    which   she    tied    round    the    neck 
of    the    child,     indicating    its    parents     and    origin.      Moreover, 
she    bit    deeply    one   of    the    toes    of    the    child's    left    foot,    thus 
leaving  an  indelible  mark  leading  to   its   identity.     As   she   com- 
pleted these  preparations,    a   gust    of   wind    brought    a    plank   to 
where  she   was    standing;    the   poor    mother   attached   the    child 
thereon,  and  abandoned    it   to    the    mercy    of    the    waters.     The 
little  plank  floated  down  the  river  till  it  reached   Golden   Island, 
Kin-shan  ^  dj,  opposite  Chenkiang  fu  fit  yX  /ft>  where  a  famous 
Buddhist  monastery  was  erected  on   the   hill-side.     The  cries  of 
the  child  attracted  the  attention  of  an  old  monk,  named  Chang-lao 
■H  ^,  who  rescued  him  from  the  waters,  and  called  him   Kiang- 
liu    fX  $t.   i-  e.   "wafted   on   the   river".      He   carefully    fed    him, 
and  kept  the  note  which  his  mother  had  written  with  her  blood. 
The    child  grew   up   and    waxed   strong;   Chang-lao   -^  ^   placed 
him    in    the    Buddhist    monastery,    and    gave    him    the    name    of 
Hsuen-chwang  i^  zJ4j   (1)  on    the  day  of   his   profession.     Having 
reached   the  age  of   IS,  he  quarrelled    with    another   monk,    who 
cursed  him,  and  reproached  him  with  having  neither  father   nor 
mother.  Hsuen-chwang  ^  bj%,  deeply  grieved  over  the  insult,  com- 
plained to  his  protector  Chang-lao  -H  ^.  "The  time  is  come,  said 
the  latter,  to  disclose  your  origin.''     He  then  tells  him  all  about 
the  past,  shows  him  the  note  written  by  his  mother,  and  makes 
him  promise  that  he  will  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father  (2). 


(1)  It  is  by  this  religious  designation  that  he  is  known  to  the  generality 
of  readers.      Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p.  507.  note    1. 

(2)  Vengeance  is  sweet  to  the  pagan,   and   even    here   Buddhism    insists 
thereon. 
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To  carrv  out  this  design,  he  resolved  to  become  a  mendi- 
cant monk,  and  going  to  the  official's  residence,  discovered  there 
his  mother,  who  was  still  'living  with  Liu-hung  flj  \&.  The  letter 
written  with  her  blood,  and  part  of  the  clothes  she  dressed  him 
with,  proved  easily  the  truth  of  his  words.  His  mother,  delighted 
to  have  met  him,  promised  to  visit  him  at  Golden  Island.  Kin- 
shan  ^  [lj.  For  this  purpose  she  feigned  to  be  ill.  and  said 
that  when  young  she  had  made  a  vow,  but  Failed  so  far  to 
accomplish  it.  Liu-hung  fl]  $k  agreed  to  her  desire,  and  giving 
her  a  generous  gift  for  the  monks,  allowed  her  to  proceed  to 
the  monastery  together  with  her  servants  (1).  During  this 
second  visit,  she  talked  at  length  with  her  son.  and  had  the  proof 
that  the  bite  impressed  on  his  toe  left  still  its  mark  behind. 
This  dispelled  all  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  and  without  further 
delay  their  plan  for  taking  vengeance  was  adopted. 

She  directed  the  monk  to  go  to  Hung-chow  j&  j<[\%  and  visit 
his  grandmother,  left  there  formerly  in  the  inn  of  •'Ten  Thousand 
Flowers"';  he  was  thence  to  proceed  to  Ch'ang-ngan  Jf;  t£  (the 
present-day  Si-ngan  fit  TJf  %  if-f)-  hnd  there  her  father  Yin  ICai- 
shan  j|x  f^l  [[}.  and  hand  him  the  letter  writen  with  her  blood, 
thus  informing  him  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  begging 
him  take  vengeance  on  Liu-hung  |»|J  £li,  her  ravisher. 

She  then  gave  him  a  stick  of  incense,  requesting  him  to 
hand  it  to  his  mother-in-law.  The  old  lad}-  had  become  blind 
through  weeping,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  poverty,  near  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  monk,  on  arriving,  informed  her  of 
the  tragic  death  of  her  son ;  then  touching  her  eyes  with  the 
stick  of  incense,  he  restored  them  again  to  the  light  of  the  day 
(2).     "Ah  me!  she  exclaimed,  how  often  have  1  accused  my  son 


(1)  Ladies  of  rank  are  allowed  lo  visit  temples  and  monasteries  on  the 
great  festivals  of  the  gods.  The}'  then  fulfil  their  vows,  burn  incense,  pray 
for  posterity  etc. 

(2)  This  supposed  miracle  ingratiated  the  monk  with  the  members  of 
his  mother's  family,  and  helped  to  atone  for  the  apparent  ingratitude  of  the 
past. 
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of  ingratitude,  and  now  I  know  it  is  not  his  fault."  He  took  her 
to  the  inn  of  "Ten  Thousand  Flowers",  settled  all  accounts,  'and 
then  set  out  in  haste  for  the  Capital.  (  )n  reaching  the  mansion 
of  Yin  K'ai-shan  |£  |}j§  |jj,  he  sought  an  audience,  and  on  being 
received,  presented  his  letter,  which  informed  the  official  of  the 
sad  events  of  the  past. 

The  following  day.  a  memorandum  was  handed  to  the  emperor 
T'ai-tsung  ^c  ^.  of  the  T'ang  j,l>  dynasty,  who  ordered  to  seize, 
and  put  to  death  the  murderer  of  Ch'cn  Kwang-jui  fjfc  ^  «&.  It 
was  his  own  father-in-law  who  was  charged  with  executing  the 
Imperial  decree. 

Yin  K'ai-shan  $£  fjfj  \\j  starts  without  delay  for  Chenkiang  fit 
H  yX  jrt-  Reaching  in  the  night-time,  he  surrounds  the  house  of 
the  murderer,  seizes  his  person,  and  takes  him  to  Hung-kiang-k'eu 
fft  Lf  P>  the  place  where  he  had  strangled  his  son-in-law.  Here 
he  was  executed,  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  guilty  wretch  being- 
torn  out   (1).  and  offered  in  expiation  to  his  victim. 

Hereupon,  an  unexpected  event  took  place:  Ch'en  Kwang-jw 
|Jj|f  -)£  «£j,  whom  everybody  believed  to  have  been  murdered  and 
drowned,  was  rescued  by  the  Dragon-king,  Lung-wang  f|  }£  (2). 
Let  the  reader  remember  the  beautiful  carp  which  Ch'en  Kwang- 
Ju>  Bfi  it  Ja&  set  free;  strange  to  say.  this  carp,  was  none  other 
than  the  Dragon-king,  who  roamed  under  this  form  through  his 
realm,  and  was  caught  in  the  net  of  a  fisherman.  Lung-wang 
II  3:-  learning  that  his  benefactor  had  been  cast  into  the  water, 
rescued  him.  and  appointed  him  an  official  of  his  Court.  To-day. 
as  his  son,  wife  and  father-in-law  are  on  the  brink  of  the  river, 
offering  in  sacrifice  to  his  Manes  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  mur- 
derer, in  the  very  place  where  lie  received  the  fatal  blow,  the 
Dragon-king  orders  him  to  be  i  estored  to  mortal  life.      Hereupon, 


(1)  This  is  the  supreme  act   of  vengeance,    deemed    to   appease  the  spirit 
of  the  murdered  man  in  the  nether  world. 

(2)  See    on    these    "  Dragon-kings".     Chinese    Superstitions.    Vol.    VII. 
p.  409-421. 
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his  corpse  appeared  floating  on  the  river,  and  approaching-  gra- 
dually the  brink,  resumed  life,  and  came  forth  from  the  watery 
element,  fresh  and  full  of  health.  One  *  may  imagine  the  joy 
experienced  by  the  family  at  such  an  unexpected  event.  Ch'en 
Kwang-jui  ffe  %  JM  and  his  father-in-law  returned  to  Chenkiang 
fj|  yX-  where  the  real  Tripos  took  possession  of  his  official 
position,  lcS  years  after  being  appointed  thereto. 

T'ang-seng  )^  jff  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor  T'ai-tsii>i</ 
-fc  9r;,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  honours  and  consideration 
in  the  Capital.  Finally,  he  was  chosen  for  the  famous  journey 
to  India  (1),  where  Sakyamuni  himself  handed  him  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism,  which  he  brought  back  to  China  (L).  As  a 
reward  for  his  glorious  work,  he  became  himseli  a  Buddha,  or 
Enlightened  Saint    (3). 


(1)  Setting  out  from  C'i'ang-ngan  J|  t£.  in  A.  I).  629,  he  returned  in 
<>45,  having  remained  abroad  Mi  years.  The  manuscript  of  his  travels,  the 
historical  "Si-yiu  fii"1  M  ?£±  1E^  W;|^  presented  to  the  emperor  in  646,  but  was 
not  fully  conpleted  until  6'i8.  Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  119.  —  Giles. 
Biographical   Dictionary,  p.  313. 

(2)  He  returned  with  (),">"  Buddhist  works,  images,  pictures,  and  150 
relics.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  translating  these  books,  and  was 
assisted  by  ['1  monks,  while  '.I  others  revised  the  composition.  Edkins. 
Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  119. 

(3)  Si-yiu-ki  glf  .ijr  |£,   or  '■  Records  of  Western  Travels".   Vol.  II.  ch.  9. 
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APPENDIX. 
T«ANG-SE]\G'S     WHITE     HORSE. 

I'EH-MA    £\    Ml- 

On  setting-  out  from  the  Capital,  the  emperor  T'ai-tsung  -Jk 
Sn.  of  the  T'ang  J}g-  dynasty,  offered  to  T'ang-seng  Jf  ff-  a  beau- 
tiful white  horse  (1),  which  would  help  in  taking  him  to  India' 
and  bringing  him  hack  to  China.  One  fine  day,  as  the  monk- 
arrived  at  a  torrent,  near  the  snake-infested  mountain,  Sheh-p'an- 
shan  $£  $$  |Jj,  a  dragon  came  forth  from  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  devoured  the  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  trappings  and  all.  The 
plight  of  the  traveller  was  most  sorrowful  to  behold.  Sun-heu- 
tze  |£|  ]\%.  ^  (2)  endeavoured  to  seize  tbe  monster,  but  was  com- 
pelled at  last  to  have  recourse  to  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  Kwan- 
yin  |0|  ^,  who  explained  to  him  the  mysterious  aspect  of  the 
sad  event. 

Yuh-lung   Jl  f|,  third  son,  San-t'ai-tze  H  :fc  -?,  oi  Ngao-jun 

%%  HI,  Dragon-king  of  the  Western  Seas,  guilty  of  having  burnt 
a  precious  pearl  on  the  dome  of  his  father's  palace,  was  accused 
before  the  Pearly  Emperor.  Yu-hwdng  3E  ee,  and  sentenced  to 
receive  oOO  blows,  and  be  suspended  in  the  air.  As  he  felt  death 
approaching,  it  happened  that  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  then  visiting- 
China,  passed  through  the  place;  the  unfortunate  lad  begged  her 
to  have  pity  on  him.  The  Goddess  proceeded  to  the  throne  of 
the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  requested  him  to  spare  the  life  of  her 
protegee,  on  condition  that  he  became  a  horse,  and  consented  to 
carry    T'ang-seng    Jjt?  ff*    on    his   journey  to   India.     An  ordinary 

(1)  According    to    Edkins,    he    left    the    countrv    without    the    Imperial 
permission.      Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  118. 

(2)  See    the    Legend    of   Sun-heu-tze    %£   {fe   ^- .     Chinese    Superstitions. 
Vol.    VIII.   p.  553-502. 
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beast  of  burden  would  not  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  way  (1). 
and  it  would  be  a  means  of  atoning  for  his  conduct.  The  demand 
was  granted,  and  an  official  of  Yuh-hwang's  Court  set  out  to 
release  the  monster,  and  hand  him  over  to  Kwan-y in  f|l  ^.  The 
Goddess  indicated  the  deep  pool  where  he  would  be  found,  and 
ordered  him  to  await  the  passage  of  the  monk.  It  was  this 
dragon  that  devoured  the  first  horse  of  our  traveller,  and  was  at 
present,  upon  the  desire  of  Kwan-yin  f||  -^.  changed  into  a  similar 
animal,  and  bound  to  carry  the  monk.  He  had  thus  the  honour 
of  bringing  to  China  the  sacred  books  of  Buddhism,  while  the 
first  temple  erected  in  the  Capital  was  called  by  the  name  of 
the  "White  Horse  Temple".  Peh-ma-miao  £j  JH  fi$. 

There  are  several  other  temples  in  China  bearing  the  name 
of  the  "White  Horse",  but  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  know  how 
the  first  one  originated.  The  romantic  story  of  the  Si-yiu-hi  ]5f 
$1  nB  obviously  alludes  to  the  historical  fact,  that  several  Buddhist 
monks  coming  from  India,  entered  the  Capital  of  China  mounted 
on  white  horses,  and  also  that  the  first  temple  erected  at  Lohi/ang 
V&  %  m  honour  of  Buddhism,  was  called  by  the  name  of  the 
"White   Horse  Temple".  Peh-ma-miao  £}  ^  J$   (2). 


(1)  The  pony  that  brought  Major  Bruce  from    [.eh   (Ladak),  died  on  the 
edge  of  the  Takla-Makan  desert,  in  Chinese  Turkestan.     Of  the  28  ponies  that 
left  Leh  in  the  caravan,  only  6  lived    to    reach    the  confines    of  China    Proper 
On  the  Footsteps  of  Marco  Polo  (A  Journey  overland  from  Simla    to    Peking) 
by  Major  Bruce,   p.   31  and  01. 

(2)  Si-yiu-lri  ffi  jg  ^E.  Qjr  Records  of  Western     Travels.    Vol.    11.   ch.    15 
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ARTICLE  LII. 
LIST  OF  65  SAINTLY  MONKS  (BUDDHISTS). 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  65  Buddhist 
monks,  who  have  preached  the  Law  in  China,  and  are  duly  hon- 
oured as  saints.  Some  of  them  are  native-horn,  while  others 
hail  from  India,  Kashmir,  Bactria.  Parthia,  Cambodia  etc.  — A  few 
have  had  already  a  short  biographical  notice  (See  Vol.  VII.  p. 
447-496),  and  reference  will  be  made  to  these  articles. 

All  these  venerable  persons  are  generally  invited  to  the 
great  banquet  of  the  gods,  given  annually  by  the  Fairy  Queen  of 
the  West,  Si-wang-mu  f  Jf  (1), 

1.  KASVAPA  MATANGA  (HINDU). 

KIA-YEH  MO-T'EXG    M  ^   W-  M- 

In  A.  D.  62,  the  emperor  Ming-ti  B^  fjj.  of  the  Later  Han 
dynast}-,  Heu-Han  f|?  ^jf.  sent  an  officer  named  Ts'ai-yin  ^  f/f 
(2),  to  the  western  countries,  Si-ijuh^  ^  (3).  Having  reached 
the  kingdom  of  the  White  Huns,  Ta-yueh-shi  ^  ^J  j£.  he  met 
there  the  monk  Matanga,  Mo  Peng  JfUH,  whose  reputation  had 
attracted  round  him  a  large  number  of  disciples.  He  pretended 
to  be  a  descendant  in  the  17th  generation  of  the  Great  Kasyapa 
Kia-yeh  jjg  |jf .  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Sakyamuni. 
At  his  request,  the  disciples  showed  to  the  traveller  the  "Sutra 
of  the  Great  Development".  Ta-sheng-king  ■%.  ^t  $f.  which  the 
latter  copied  kneeling  on  the  ground.  He  then  wrote  out  the 
"Heart   Classic",  Sin-king    ifr  $g,    and   the    Tantra   of  Kwan-yin. 


(1)  Si-wang-mu  gtf  3E  #.  See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  III.  p.  258: 
Vol.  V.  p.  587,  note  5;  Vol.    VI.  p.  94,  note  4. 

(2)  Beal  mentions  also  Tsin-king,  Wang-tsun  and  others,  all  numbering 
18  persons.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China,  p.  3  (Missions 
to  India). 

(3)  See  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.   V1T.  p.  496.  note  2  (Si-yuh). 
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Ta-pei'-chow  Jz  f£  %  d).  i'1  all  42  books.  Everything  was  fin- 
ished in  14  months.  Matanga  sent  4  monks  to  accompany  Ts'ai- 
.'/'"  ^  '[^-  and  propagate  the  Law  in  China. 

The  emperor,  informed  of  their  arrival,  went  forth  from  his 
palace  and  received  them  (2).  The  Buddhist  books  were  brought 
from  India  on  the  back  of  a  white  horse,  and  it  was  to  com- 
memorate this  fact,  that  the  first  temple  in  which  the  Indian 
monks  dweit.  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  "White  Horse 
Monastery",  Peli-ma  sze  £3  ,^  ^  (3). 

2.  PAO-CHI  Hf  %  (A.  I>.   125-5 1  1). 

See  biographical  notice  on  this  monk,  also  known  as  Chi-kung 
fj£  &.     Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p.  457-463. 

:*.  THE  wisi:  hoxk  siiex-hw  1:1. 

SHEN-HWEl    CHI-CHEH    %  IS  ^  ^  ■ 
-I.  THE  MOXK  WITH  THE  CAMCO  BAG  (10"'  CEX  I  TRY). 

IM-TAI    SH  i:\-SHI    ^    ^  jjip    frfi- 

Idiis  Buddhist  monk  was  held  to  he  an  incarnation  of  Mai- 
treya,  Mi-leh-fuh  fgj  ^jj  {$.  the  Future  Buddha.  He  never  gave 
his  name,  and  carried  always  and  everywhere  a  calico  bag.  suspen- 
ded from  a  staff,  placed  over  the  shoulder.  Hence  he  was  called 
the  "Monk  with  the  Calico  Bag",  Pu-tai  rf\  $*.  (4). 


(1)  Ta-pei  ~fcf£.  Literally  "great  mercy'",  a  title  given  to  Kuan-yin 
WL&-  Chow  %.  a  charm  or  spell ;  hence  the  "  '/'antra  of  Kwan-yin  Chinese 
Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  p.  123.  note  3.— Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism  p. 
209. 

(2)  Beal.      Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China       p.  3. 

(3)  It  was  finished  on  the  Ist  month  of  the  14*h  year  of  Ming-ti  B/j  iff-,  i  e. 
A.  D.  71. 

(4)  See  another  biographical  notice  on  this  monk.  Chinese'  Super- 
stitions.     Vol,    VII    p    371  372       Also  Illustration  n°  78. 
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Tchou  Fa-lan. 
Chuh  Fah-lan. 
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This  hag-  contained  all  his  belongings  and  his  daily  food. 
During  the  night  he  settled  down  anywhere,  and  when  snow 
fell  he  slept  in  the  open,  and  was  never,  wet.  His  conversation 
was  a  thorough  riddle,  and  only  intelligible  through  subsequent 
events,  which  he  seemed  to  have  foretold.  When  rain  was  threat- 
ening, he  wore  straw-sandals,  and  when  line  weather  was  expec- 
ted, he  went  about  wearing  wooden  shoes ;  hence  everybody 
examined  his  footwear,  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  weather 
might  be  expected. 

His  family  name  was  Chang  Tling-tze  ^  ■/]"  -f .  He  died 
sitting  on  a  stone  to  the  East  of  the  Yoh-lin  monastery,  Yoh-lin- 
sze  -gj-  jjyft  ^ .  This  happened  A.  D.  917.  tenth  year  of  the  Posterior 
Liang  dynast}-.  Hen-Liang  f|?  J^'. 

5      DHARMANANDA  (IIIMM 

(HIH  FAH-IiAN  ^  &  ||     (1). 

In  the  year  B.  C.  136,  Wu-ti  ^  $?,  of  the  Former  Han 
dynast}-,  Ts'ien-Han  $  ^g,  was  cleaning  out  the  lake  Kwun-ming- 
ch'i  j|  F^j  \^.  when  reaching  deep  below  the  surface,  a  layer  of 
black  ashes  was  discovered.  The  emperor  asked  Tung-fang- joh 
M  if  5$'  what  could  be  the  origin  of  this  deposit.  "Let  Your 
Majesty,  said  he,  rather  consult  the  Indian  monk,  Dharmananda. 
Chuh  Fah-lan  ^£  $j  ||  ;  he  will  explain  to  you  the  phenomenon." 
The  emperor  questioned  the  foreign  monk  (2),  who  explained 
the  matter  as  follows:  "At  the  end  of  every  kalpa,  an  immense 
conflagration  destroys  the  existing  world  :  these  ashes  are  the 
remnants  of  the  preceding  kalpa  (3).     The  emperor  was  highly 


(1)  He  hailed  from  Middle  India,  and  came  with  Matanga  to  China. 
Beal.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China,  p.  5  (The  Shaman 
Dharmananda). 

(2)  Bea).  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China,  p.  6.  Here 
also  is  found  a  list  of  the  works  he  translated,  among  them  a  life  of  Buddha, 
now  lost. 

(H)  Kalpa.  A  period  during  which  a  physical  world  is  formed  and 
destroyed.      Fitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,     p.  49. 
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pleased  with  this  explanation,  and  had  the  monk  escorted  to  his 
monastery  with  much  honour. 

«.     BUDDHAJAfVGA  (H1M>U). 

fuh  TT-CH'ENG   {$  13  W.   (4th   century). 

Buddhajanga  reached  Lohyang  fg-  %  A.  I).  810,  and  pretended 
to  be  then  over  thie?  hundred  years  old.  He  laid  claim  to  ma- 
gical powers.  Through  an  opening-  in  the  abdomen,  he  extracted 
his  viscera,  and  washed  them  in  the  running  water  of  the  stream, 
after  which  he  put  them  back,  closing  the  orifice  with  cotton- 
wool. When  night  set  in,  he  removed  the  cotton  wadding,  and 
a  wonderful  light,  proceeding  from  his  viscera,  illumined  the 
apartment.  He  seemed  to  forecast  the  future  (1);  and  obtained 
great  success  at  the  Court  of  Shih-leh  ^J  ^  (2)  and  Shih-hu  ^{  /*. 
Before  he  died,  he  announced  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.  A  short 
time  after  his  demise,  he  is  said  to  have  been  seen  proceeding 
to  the  Western  Paradise,  Si-t'icu  TM  ^. 

Shih-hu  ~fc  j&  had  his  tomb  opened,  and  instead  of  the 
monk's  corpse,  he  found  there  only  a  stone.  Shih's  family  name 
being  stone  ^ ,  this  was  considered  of  ill-omen. 

"The  wretch,  exclaimed  the  ruler,  has  escaped,  and  left 
myself  in  the  coffin;  my  ruin  is  not  far  off "  (3). 


(1)  His  method  of  forecasting  the  future  was  by  interpreting  the  sound 
of  pagoda-bells,  as  they  were  blown  by  the  wind.  Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism, 
p.  89. 

(2)  Shih-leh  ^  $)i  (A.  D.  273-332).  A  native  of  Wu-hsiang  R  f{5,  in 
Shansi.  He  was  of  Turkic  descent,  and  rose  to  prominence  during  the 
enfeebled  Tsin  ^  dynasty.  In  319,  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Chao, 
and  ruled  from  the  Great  Wall  to  Honan  In  328,  he  assumed  the  Imperial 
title,  and  had  at  Court  the  Indian  Buddhist  Fuh-t'u-cVeng  $i  gj|  £§,  who 
pretended  to  foretell  events.  Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p 
656-657. 

(3)  Chronicles  of  Gods,  Shpwshen-ki  IS  ^  IE-      Vol.  II.  p.  42-43. 
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7.    I  Hi:  HONK  IIYYFJ,  FROM  SO(,l)|\\\. 

K-AXG-SENG  HWEI  H  f$  #  (died  A.  1).  280). 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Sogdiana,  K'ang-kii-kwoh  %fc  /g  g| 
(1)  ;  his  father,  who  traded  as  a  merchant,  migrated  to  Kiao-chi 
<£  git,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  the  child  being  then  15  years 
old.  He  was  placed  in  a  monastery,  and  became  highly  proficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law.  One  day,  he  took  his  staff,  and 
set  out  for  China,  reaching  Nanking  A.  D.  247,  then  called 
Kien-yeh  #l|  ^. 

There,  he  erected  a  small  hut,  and  placed  within  it  a  statue 
which  he  brought  from  India.  The  local  official  informed  Sun- 
k'uen  H.^j  ruler  of  the  Wu  kingdom,  Wu-kwoh  ^  |g,  that  a 
quaint  visitor  had  settled  in  the  countty.  His  dress  and  manner 
of  living  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  natives,  and  it 
would  be  advisable  to  find  out  the  purpose  of  his  coming.  The 
ruler  summoned  him  to  his  palace,  and  questioned  him.  The 
monk,  quite  in  chatting,  told  Sun-k'iien  ^  ^g§  that  Sakyamuni, 
Shih-kia-fuh  |f  j$n  $,  left  most  wonderful  relics,  Cheh-U-ize  %■ 
%\\  ^  (2).  "If  you  can  get  one  of  them,  said  the  ruler,  1  shall 
build  a  monastery  for  you ;  if  not.  you  will  be  put  to  death." 
The  monk  requested  7  days  to  secure  the  relic,  and  this  was 
granted  him.  Returning  to  his  monaster}-,  he  said  to  his  disciples: 
"It  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  for  Buddhism  in  China  ;  we  must 
spare  no  efforts  to  attain  success."  The}',  therefore,  commenced 
their    invocations;    a    brazen    burner    was    placed    on    the   table. 

(1)  K'ang-hwo'i  Jj|  13,  a  name  for  Sogdiana.  Williams.  Dictionary  of 
the  Chinese  Language.  — Beal  says  he  was  a  man  of  Samarcand.  hour  Lec- 
tures on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China    p.   12. 

(2)  Sheh-U-t:e  #  jflj  -f-,  transliteration  of  the  Sanscrit  "  Sariras", 
remains  of  a  corpse  gathered  after  cremation,  relics  of  a  saint.  The}r  are 
objects  of  veneration,  and  preserved  in  Stupas.  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese 
Dictionary,  p.  I2'i  —  Heal.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China, 
p.    12. 

11 
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and.  incense  offered  unceasingly.  The  7  days  had  elapsed,  and 
nothing  was  obtained.  The  monk  begged  7  other  days,  but  the 
result  was  again  fruitless.  Hereupon,  Sun-lc'uen  ^  ^  threatened 
to  have  him  beaten,  but  the  monk  requested  to  grant  him  21 
days  more,  to  which  the  ruler  consented  rather  reluctantly.  This 
period  being  over,  nothing  was  yet  received,  and  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment reigned  over  the  monastery.  However,  about  the 
fifth  watch  of  the  night,  a  short  time  before  daybreak,  the  noise 
of  on  object  falling  into  the  burner,  was  heard;  forthwith  one 
of  the  monks  hastened  to  see  what  it  was,  and  behold  he  perceived 
a  beautiful  relic,  brilliant  as  the  heavens,  and  of  five  colours. 
The  next  day,  it  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  as  it  was  placed 
on  a  brazen  platter,  the  dish  was  shattered  to  pieces. 

Sun-k'iien  |£  tj^,  filled  with  awe  at  this  wonderful  event, 
built  for  the  monk  his  first  monaster}',  Kicii-ch'u-sze  ^  -fj]  ^  (1). 
He  erected  also  a  tower,  upon  the  summit  of  which  was  placed 
the  precious  relic,  ever  beaming  with  constant  brilliancy. 

This  monk  translated  several  volumes  of  prayers,  and  made 
annotations  thereon,  among  them  the  Ngan-pan-show-i  ^  ffc  tf 
,tt ;  Disquisition  on  the  Law,  Fall-king  jfe  ^  ;  and  the  Sutra  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge.  Tao-shu-king  $  Hj"  $g  (2). 

After  foretelling  the  approaching  end  of  the  Wit  State. 
Wu-kwoh  J%  d,  he  died  A.'D.  280  (3). 

8.  FAH-HS1FIV   j£   IS  (  A.  I).  37  1    160  ) . 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Wu-yang  listen  ^  |5j|  l|£,  depen- 
dent on  P'ing-yang  fu   2JS.  p||  j^f,   in  the  province  of  SJiansi  |Jj  ]ftf, 


(1)  Being  unable  to  destroy  the  relic,  says  Beal,  he  erected  o*Ter  it  a 
Snrira  Pagoda,  and  founded  a  Buddhist  temple.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist 
Literature  in  China       p.  12. 

(2)  In  Sanscrit  "  Bodhidruma".  Beal  adds  that  he  also  translated  the 
"Sutra  of  the  Bright-faced  King",  or  the  Siviraja  Four  Lectures  on  Budd- 
hism in  China,  p     12. 

(3)  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  jji$  f|I| 
ii  f*.     Book  JO.  ch.  7.  p.  8;  ch.  9.  p.  7. 
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and  bore  the  family  name  of  Rung  |I.  His  father  had  him 
dressed  up  as  a  Buddhist  novice  at  the  age  of  three,  but  kept 
him  at  home  till  he  was  ten  years  accomplished.  He  then 
entered  the  monastery  at  Lohyang  •/£  $§,  and  had  for  his  teacher 
the  famous  Buddhajanga,  Fuh-t'u-ch'eng  f^,  [|g  *]f  (A.  D.  401-404). 
After  the  death  of  his  teacher,  he  proceeded  to  Clravg-ngan -^  £- 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  religion.  Finding  there  a  lack  of 
the  necessary  books,  he  set  out  A.  D.  399  for  India,  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  there  a  complete  set  of  the  Buddhist  Canon 
in  the  original  tongue  (1).  Having  reached  Liu-sha  ffi,  $?,  10 
miles  from  the  city  of  ^Yang-shch-ch'cng  3£  ^  J$  (2),  in  India, 
he  entered  a  monastery  towards  dusk ;  the  monks  wished  to 
entertain  him  for  the  night,  but  he  refused,  and  proceeded  to 
Tu-kileh-shan  |  |l|  [lj  (3).  He  was  told  that  this  road  was 
highly  dangerous,  and  that  black  lions  infested  the  way  and 
devoured  travellers.  "I  fear  nothing,  replied  the  zealous  monk, 
and  so  I  will  continue  my  journey." 

Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, he  burnt  incense  and  began  to  pray  ;  suddenly  three  black 
lions  advanced,  but  had  nothing  fierce  in  their  aspect.  Fah-hsien 
:tk  ifh  quite  in  pursuing  his  prayers,  stroked  gently  their  backs, 
and  they  crouched  at  his  feet.  Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  they 
returned  to  the  forest. 

In  A.D.  414,  he  was  back  again  to  China,  having  returned 
by  sea,  via  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  landing  finally  at 


(1)  Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  210.  —  Beat-.  Four  Lec- 
tures on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China,  p.  17.— Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism, 
p.  91. 

(2)  Wang-sheh-ch'eng  3:  %  i$,  literally  the  "City  of  royal  palaces", 
Rajagriha,  the  residence  of  the  Magadha  princes  and  the  fir»t  metropolis  of 
Buddhism  Its  ruins  are  still  extant  16  miles  S.  W.  of  Bahar.  Eitel.  Sanscrit- 
Chinese  Dictionary,      p.   100. 

(3)  Gridhraknta,  or  the  "Vulture  Peak",  a  mountain  near  Bajagrida, 
and  the  resort  of  many  celebrated  ascetics.  Eitel.  -Sanscrit  Chinese  Dic- 
tionary,     p.  43 
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Ts'irig-chow  ^  j<[\,  in  Shantung   \\]   iK    (1).     Being  prevented  by 

the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  from  carrying  his  hooks  and 
sacred  relics  to  Ch'ang-ngan  -fs|  ^-,  he  settled  at  Nanking,  and 
translated  there  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  Seng-k't-lii  fj|  ffi  ^.  a  work  on 
monastic  discipline.  The  incidents  of  his  journey  abroad  were 
related  to  Buddhabhadra,  a  Hindu  fellow-labourer,  and  the  latter 
committed  them  to  writing,  thus  forming  the  work  known  as 
"Records  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms",  Fuh-kwoh-ki  fjjjj  pg  fE.  and 
published  about  A.I).  420  (2). 

Buddhajanga,  Fuh-t'u-ch'eng  jfc  [H  -]§\  his  teacher,  admiring 
the  holiness  and  sincerity  of  his  life,  came  to  visit  him.  and 
bore  him  away  to  the  Western  Paradise,  Sit'ien  Hi  ;£•  He 
was  86  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  (3). 

9.  FAH-TSU   &  ffl.   (4th  century). 

This  monk  was  a  contemporary  of  Buddhajanga,  Fuh-t'u- 
ch'eng  ftJI",  [fg  :$  (4).  who.  one  day  announced  to  him  that  he 
was  leaving  for  the  Western  Paradise.  Si-t'ien  ]5~  ^,  av here- 
upon Fah-tsu  j£  iji£  replied:  "I  shall  depart  the  first  for  that 
Happy  Land." 

10.  HWE1-KUNG   W  S   (A.l>    :*71-454). 

See  full  biographical  notice  on  this  monk.  Chinese  Super- 
stitions.    Vol.  VII.  p.  470-475  (5). 


(1)  See    full  description  of  this  voyage  in    Edkins.      Chinese    Buddhism. 

p.  409-410. 

(2)  This  work  has  bjen  translated  by  Remusat.  Paris,  1838;  Beal,  Lon- 
don, I860;  Giles.  London,  1877:  Legge,  1886  (Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  This 
edition  centains  also  the  Chinese  text). 

(3)  Legge  states  th:it  he  died  in  the  Sin  monastery,  at  Kingchoto  JflJ  -H\ , 
Hupeh,  at  the  age  of  88.  Travels  of  Fah-hsien.  Introduction,  p.  2. — 
General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  jpji  f|I|  jM  Hi- 
Book  12.  eh.  5.  p.  9;  ch.  6.  p.  1. 

(4)  See  Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol.   VIII.   p.  578. 

(5)  tlu-ei-kimg  5H  ^j  is  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  "Lotus  School'', 
which  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  Western  Paradise,  promised  to  the  worship- 
pers of  Aniitabha. 
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11.  HWEl-T'EH    H  #. 

Younger  brother  of  Hwei-kung  *§  ^,  the   monk   mentioned 
above  in  number  10  (p.  582). 

12.  H  WE  I- LI  g  W- 

See  notice  on  the  "Buffalo  King",  Niu-wang  4-3:-  and 
the  "Golden-hair  Buffalo",  Kin-niu  ^  4^. 

13.  IIWUK-SIIOW-EO  ifr  fl|  H    (4th  century). 

About  A.  D.  335  (1),  Hwun-show-lo  -jf  ^  $1,  visited  the 
monk  Hwei-li  |§  H,  in  his  monastery  of  the  ''Golden-hair  Buff- 
alo", Kin-niu-sze  4&  41  ^F-  On  coming  out  from  the  temple,  he 
exclaimed :  "What !  the  hill  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Vulture's 
Peak,  Ling-tsiu-shan  f|  |£  \[\   (2),  has  been  transported  here." 

As  nobody  believed  this  extraordinary  freak,  the  monk 
added:  "in  a  grotto  of  this  hill,  is  found  a  white  monkey,  which 
I  will  exhibit  in  your  presence,  and  then  you  shall  be  compelled 
to  admit  the  truth  of  what  I  say." — "  Come  here,  old  fellow  of  a 
thousand  years !  said  he,  your  friend  awaits  you  ;  come  quickly 
and  visit  him  !"  Hereupon,  a  monkey  leaped  out  from  the  grotto, 
and  gamboled  at  his  feet.  The  animal  seemed  to  weep  with 
joy.  The  monk  then  explained  the  mystery.  "This  monkey, 
said  he,  is  an  old  hermit  of  several  generations;  he  has  frequent- 
ly played  with  me.  On  account  of  some  misdemeanour,  he  was 
condemned  to  transport  the  hill  to  this  place ;  his  penance  is 
now  over,  so  he  can  take  it  back  to  its  original  site." 

The  monkey  lifted  up  the  hill,  and  transported  it  back  near 

(1)  The  period  Hsien-kang  ^  jjf  extends  from  A.  D.  335  to  343  Giles. 
Chinese-English  Dictionary. 

(2)  Ling-tsiushan  f™  M  lEl .  A  peak  in  India  called  Gridkrakuta,  where 
Pisuna  assumed  a  Vulture's  shape:  Vulture's  Peak.  Williams.  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language. 
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Rajagrida.  A  gaping  chasm  was  seen  where  the  mass  stood  a 
short  time  previously;  the  monk  summoned  to  his  assistance 
the  Deva  Kieh-ti  %  fjft.  who  cast  18  LoJiaris  H  M  (!)"»  to  support 
the  sides  of  the  chasm,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  in.  These 
statues  were  made  in  a  single  night.  The  name  of  the  monas- 
tery was  henceforth  changed  int..  that  of  "Mystic  Tranquillity", 
Ling-yin-sze  f!  |H  ^  (2). 

14.  THE  IPASAKA  CHI-K'IKX  %  ff  (3)    (3rd  century). 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Yueh  %£,  and  his  sur- 
name Kung-ming  ^  B£j.  He  was  a  native  of  Yueh-shi,  Yuth  shi- 
kwoh  f{  K  dj.  or  the  country  of  the  White  Huns  (4).  He 
spoke  six  languages,  and  had  studied  the  most  rare  books ;  tall 
and  lank,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  yellow  eyes  inclining  to 
white.  In  order  to  escape  from  the  disorder  which  followed  the 
close  of  the  Han  ^  dynasty,  he  fled  to  the  Wu  kingdom,  Wu- 
kwoh  .^1  |§,  where  Sun-k'iien  $i  j^,  who  appreciated  his  talent, 
gave  him  the  honorary  title  of  "Professor",  Poh-shi  -pj  -^  (5). 
During  the  period  A.  D.  222-253,  he  laboured  at  translations, 
producing  49  distinct  works,  among  them  the  Vimalakirtti  Sutra, 
Wei-mo  #£  Jf§ ;  the  Maha  Prdjnd-paramita,  Ta-pan-'joh  -fr  $£  ^(6)  ; 

(1)  See  on  the  18  Lohans.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol  VII.  p.  332- 
387. 

(2)  General  Mirror  of  Gods  find  Immortals.  Shen-sien  fung-kien  jfiijj  f|I| 
M  g£.     Book  12.  ch  1.  p.  8.  9. 

(3)  Upasaka,  a  lav  member  of  the  Buddhist  Brotherhood,  who,  without 
entering  upon  monastic  life,  observed  the  5  chief  rules  of  conduct.  Chinese 
Superstitions       Vol.  VII.  p    334. 

(4)  Beal.      Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China,      p.    11. 

(5)  Poh-shi  "ff  dr,  professor  in  a  college.  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language. 

(6)  Prajna-paramita,  i.e.  "'Transcendent  Wisdom".  As  a  system  of 
philosophy,  it  denies  the  reality  of  all  world  phenomena,  and  the  validity  of 
knowledge  derived  through  the  senses.  Edkins.  Buddhism  in  China,  p.  180 
and  279.— Chinese  Superstitions.   Vol     VII.    p.   367,  note  3. 
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the  Pari-Nirvdna  Sutra,  Gni-hwan  fah-kii  #g  jg  •;£  £j  (1);  ,Sto'. 
2/*«0  Jffii  Jf .  Pen-sien  ^  ^  etc.  He  also  rendered  into  Chinese 
the  Sutra  of  Boundless  Ages,  Wu-liang-show  M  jg;  j|  ;  the  Life 
of  Buddha.  Chung-pen-k'i  rp-  ^  ^  (2);  and  Pen-sien-sse-Ung  ^ 
ft  RU- 
IZ   P'JJ-TSING   #  n?   (3rd  century). 

This  monk   was   a    native   of  Kiai-liang   ^  j^.   the    present- 
day  Kiaichow  ^  ^'|j.  in  the  province  of  Shansi   [Jj   'g".     In  earlv 
years  he  entered  the  monastery  which  "  Protects  the  Kingdom", 
Chen-kwoh-sze  fjfr  gj  ^,  and  was  a  monk  there  when  Kwan-kung 
|fj  ^    passed    through    the    place.     Pien-hsi    -Jt   Ja,    one    of    the 
officers  who   plotted   against   the   life   of   his  commander,  invited 
the  latter  to  come  and   have  a  drink  with    him.      If   he   accepted, 
his  death  should   ensue.     The    monk  P'u-tsing  ^  ffj',  who  was  a 
fellow-countryman   of  Kwan-Jcung  ||  ^,  and  aware  of  the  plot, 
c  lied  him  to   his  cell,  and   offered    him    tea.     As    it   was    rather 
difficult  to  disclose  all  too  bluntly,  the  monk  pointed  to  a  sword 
hanging  from  his  side,  and  indicating  as   it  were  that  there  was 
danger  ahead.     Kwan-kung  [§|  &  understood  the  hint,  and  went 
out  forthwith.    Pien-hsi  ~fr  Jg,  meeting  him,  invited  him  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine.      "  Do  you  speak  as  a  friend,  or  as  an  adversary?" 
inquired    the    commander.     The    traitor,    seeing    that    he    was 
detected,  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  Kwan-kung  |f  ^    (3)    slew 
him    with    his    sword,    and    thanked    P'u-tsing    ^    y$-   for   having 
saved  his  life. 

(1)  Pari-Xirvana,  i.  e.  complete  stillness,  or  final  escape  from  the 
bonds  of  trouble  and  misery.  The  second  degree  of  Nirvana  Eitel.  Sanscrit- 
Chinese  Dictionary,      p.  91. 

(2)  Taken  from  the  Dirghagama  Collection,  it  contains  Buddha's  first 
sermOn  at  Benares.  Beal.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China, 
p.  10. 

(3)  Kwan-kung  ||  $}.  Historically,  a  noted  hero  of  the  Period  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  San-kwoh  H  M  (A.  D.  221-205).  Made  a  god  by  Wan-lih 
jj£  JP,  of  the  Ming  Bjj  dynasty,  A.  D.  1594.  Worshipped  ever  since  as  the 
"God  of   War".      Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.   V],  p..  71-88. 
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A  -short  time  afterwards,  the  monk  went  to  King-men  chow 
M  PI  Jfli  aiul  abode  at  the  "Jade-fountain  hill".  Yuh-ts'uen  shun 
3L  ^|  lij.  Here,  he  built  a  small  temple  'with  a  thatched  roof. 
and  sent  one  of  his  disciples  out  into  the  country  to  beg  enough 
for  his  subsistence.  Kwan-kung  H  $  granted  several  favours 
in  this  little  temple,  and  later  on,  a  larger  one  was  erected 
there  to  honour  his  memory  (1). 

16.  KUIHARAYANA  (HINDU) 

KIlT-MO-IiO-YEN    \§  J§|  ^     ;£  . 

The  forefathers  of  this  Hindu  were  successively  ministers 
in  the  country.  In  early  years  he  migrated  to  Karashar,  where 
he  was  married  to  Jiva,  younger  sister  of  the  local  ruler,  lie 
was  the  father  of  K um ara jiva  (2). 

17.  Kl'MARAJIVA  (HINDU). 

KIU-MO-LO-SHIH    %%   M-  H    ft*- 

See  full  biography  of  this  famous  Buddhist  writer  and 
translator.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p.  47(>-4<sl  ;  also 
Illustration  n°  j()4. 

18.  FAH-L1U   2fe  If    (4th  century). 

In  A.  D.  420,  Fah-liu  fe  #|l.  accompanied  by  a  disciple, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  man  named  Sung  ^.  Pretexting  to  be 
a  hermit  of  Yih-ehow   isL  )]],  he  said  to  him  :    '"The  following  are 

(1)  Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  San-kicnh-chi  yen-i  H  [$  ^  f^  H 
A  historical  novel  in  120   chapters,    written    by    Lo   Kwan-chung    J$  ^  r£,   of 
the  Yuen  jz  dynasty. 

(2)  He  died  when  Kumarajiva  was  7  years  old.  See  Chinese  Super- 
stitions. Vol.  VII'.  p.  'i7(j  —  Bnnyiu  Nanjio.  Catalogue  of  the  Buddhist 
Tripitaka.     Appendix  2.  p.  406.  n°  59. 
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the  words  spoken  by  the  Genius,  who  dwells  in  the  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Centre,  Sung-shan  ^  (Jj  (1):  "General  Liu, 
Liu  tsiang-hiln  glj  $f  IfC,  of  Kiang-tung  yX  jj|,  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Han  yj|  dynasty.  He  is  to  be  emperor,  and  has  received  from 
me  32  seals  made  of  precious  stones,  and  one  Chen-kin  |1  <£. 
The  Han  fj|  dynasty  reigned  196  years,  after  which  the  sceptre 
passed  to  the  House  of  Wei  fj|,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Tsin  ^f.  At  present  there  are  various  prognostics  in  the  heav- 
ens, indicating  a  change  of  dynasty ;  prepare  yourself  for  the 
coming  event."  Liu-yil  .flj  $j.  (2)  invited  the  monk  to  enter, 
and  said  to  him:  "If  I  am  the  successor  of  the  Tsin  -|f  dynasty, 
how  long  will  my  House  rule?  —  There  is  a  6  in  the  number 
of  years,  during  which  the  preceding  dynasties  lasted ;  there  will 
also  be  one  in  the  length  of  your  dynasty."  Hereupon,  he 
departed,  accompanied  by  his  disciple. 

19.  THE  HINDU  MONK  TAO-SHENG   (5th  century). 

CHIH   TAO-SHENG    ~£   M.    ^fe     (3). 

This  Indian  monk  lived  at  Lii-shan  }jm  [Jj,  and  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Hwei-yuen  i§  jg  (A.D.  371-454).  Both  compared  and 
examined    together    their    prayer-formulas.     After    the   death   of 

(1)  Sung-shan  ^Sf  HJ .  The  highest  and  centri.l  peak  of  the  Five  Sacred 
Mountains,  on  which  China's  ancient  emperors  worshipped  Sliang-ti  t  %■ 
It  lies  in  the  province  of  Honan  'Jijf  j^f.  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Language.  —  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  534,  note  1  ;  p.  548  note  1. 

(2)  Liu-yil  fi]  |g  (A.D.  856-422).  Founder  of  the  Sung  $fc  dynasty. 
Was  in  early  life  a  seller  of  straw-sandals,  then  became  a  soldier,  and  soon 
obtained  a  command;  made  a  Marshal  in  416.  Compelled  the  last  emperor 
of  the  Eastern  Tsin  to  abdicate,  and  then  ascended  the  throne.  He  reigned 
only  2  years.      Giles.      Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,   p     529. 

(3)  Chuh  **.  The  common  name  for  India  in  Buddhist  books,  and 
originally  pronounced  Tuh  (In-tuh,  India).  Employed  in  the  title  of 
Buddhist  monks,  it  is  but  an  expletive,  and  signifies  they  were  natives  of 
India.  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  —  Beal.  Four 
Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China,      p.    16. 

12 
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Hwei-yuen  |§  %£  (1),  he  visited  Kumarajiva,  then  at  Ch'ang-ngan 
-fi:  %.  Remarkable  for  his  erudition,  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  all  the  monks,  who  considered  "him  as  a  kind  of  god. 
Later  on,  he  left  Ch'ang-ngan  4§:  ^£,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  mountain  of  the  "  Tiger's  Mound  ",  Hu-k'iu-shan  ^  £:  Uj 
(2).  He  spent  his  days  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  pine-tree, 
around  which  he  set  up  a  number  of  stones,  and  considering 
them  as  his  disciples,  preached  to  them  the  Law. 

One  day,  after  having  explained  to  them  the  Nirvana  Sutra, 
Nieh-p'an-king  }fl  ^|  |g,  he  said:  "What  I  have  taught  you  is 
the  pure  doctrine  of  Buddha."  On  hearing  these  words,  all  the 
stones  rose  up.  bowed  to  him.  and  expressed  their  approval  of 
what  he  said,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  those  who  witnessed 
such  a  marvellous  feat. 

The  emperor,  on  being  informed  about  it,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
monastery,  and  offered  a  generous  dinner  to  all  the  monks  (3). 

SO.  THE  MONK    IA-IL    ^    /g- 

21.  THE  MONK  SHEII. 

seng-SHEH   ff   ^   (4th  century). 

In  A.  D.  358,  under  the  Eastern  Tsin,  Tung-Tain  %  §,  a 
terrible  drought  ravaged  the  country.  An  official  informed  the 
emperor  Shi-tsu  Fu-kien  $t  jj|§  ^p  |§  (4),  that  a  monk  named  Shell 

(1)  See  Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol.   VII.   p.  470-475. 

(2)  Here  several  scholars  met  occasionally,  and  joked  much  on  the 
tiger's  growl.      Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol.   VII.  p.  474. 

(3)  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  jji$  f|I| 
M  £g.      Book  11.     Ait.     8.   p.   9. 

(4)  Fu-kien  ft-  H  (A.D.  337-384).  China  was  at  this  time  divided  up 
among  a  dozen  independent  rulers.  Fu-kien  ruled  over  parts  of  Kansuh, 
Shensi  and  Szechw'an.  In  378,  and  again  in  384,  he  attacked  the  Imperial 
State,  but  was  defeated.  Soon  after  his  realm  fell  to  pieces,  rebellions  broke 
out,  and  he  was  strangled  by  Yao-ch'ang  $fc  jj.  Giles.  Chinese  Biographical 
Dictionary,  p.  29-30. 
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^  had  the  power  of  making  rain  fall.  The  emperor  summoned 
him  to  Court.  The  monk  ascended  a  platform,  and  uttered  an 
incantation  begging  for  rain.  Hereupon  a  dragon  descended 
from  the  heavens,  entered  the  Buddhist's  rice-bowl,  and  rain 
fell  forthwith. 

The  emperor  wished  to  see  the  marvel  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  approaching  the  bowl,  beheld  the  dragon  lurking  therein. 
Reciting  a  new  incantation,  the  monster  fled  up  into  the  air, 
and  the  monk  returned  to  his  monastery  (1). 

22.  THE  MONK  CHI-TUN  ^  jl  (4th  century). 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Ch'en-liu  ffi  §g.  His  family 
name  was  Kwan  ||,  and  his  personal  name  Tao-li?i  $  $r.  At 
the  age  of  25.  he  went  to  Lin-lit  %  j/jtf,  to  the  East  of  the  river. 
Ho-tung  fpj"  ^,  and  there  entered  a  Buddhist  monastery.  Later 
on,  he  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Yii-yao  mountain,  Yii-yao-shan  f£ 
#fc  iXl  (2).  Like  the  preceding  monk,  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  emperor  Shi-tsu  Fu-kien  ft  jjj§  ^  II- 

*>tf.  THE  HINDU  MONK  T-AN-Y1N. 

T'AN-yin  J§  |§   (6th  century). 

In  A.  D.  529.  Wu-ti  ffi  ijff,  of  the  Liang  |^  dynasty,  being 
on  the  throne,  the  Indian  monk  T'an-yin  S  H§  came  to  the  Bell 
mountain,  Chung-skan  fi§  \\},  where  he  built  a  little  monastery, 
and  expounded  the  Law.  An  old  man  stood  regularly  at  the 
foot  of  the  plain,  and  listened  assiduously  to  his  words.  On  the 
monk  asking  his  name,  he  replied:  "I  am  the  dragon  of  the 
mountain;    at    present,    there    is   prolonged   drought,   so  1  enjoy 

(1)  General   Mirror  of  Gods   and   Immortals,   Shen-sien    t'ung-kien   %$  f|I| 
M  Ic-     Book  12.     Article  3.  p.  4. 

(2)  Yu-yao   t&  fcfc,   a    district   in    Shaohsing   fu    $g  M   tff,    near    Xingpo. 
Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
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some  leisure,  and  come  to  listen  to  your  instructions  (1)" — "  Have 
you  power  to  make  rain  fall?".- — "The  Pearly  Emperor,  Yuh-ti 
3£  'rff  (2),  replied  the  old  man,  has  sealed  up  all  ri\ers  and 
lakes;  impossible  to  touch  them".  —  "But,  added  the  monk, 
would  not  ink  give  you  wherewith  to  produce  rain?"  —  "Yes, 
said  the  dragon,  it  would  quite  do  ".  Hereupon  he  aspired  a 
large  quantity  of  ink,  and  the  following  night  hlack  rain  fell 
copiously.  Later  on,  Sung-t'eu-t'o  ^  SH  (?£,  one  of  his  brethren 
from  India,  came  and  abode  with  him  at  the  foot  of  the  above 
mountain  (3). 

2  1.  T\\.\-II\V  V   fj  |£   (5th  century). 

This  monk  was  born  during  the  reign  of  Wu-ti  ^  ^  (A.  D. 
483-494),  second  emperor  of  the  Ts'i  yjj$  dynasty.  It  would, 
however,  be  more  exact  to  say  he  was  reborn  about  that  time, 
for  it  was  Ch'ih-sung-tze  #  fe  "f  who  took  him  to  the  Siao  |jjf 
family,  wherein  he  found  means  of  entering  a  new  phase  of 
existence. 

25.  THE  MO\K  CH'ANG-YANG  M  Pi   (5th  century). 

Sakyamuni  ordered  Ch'ang-yang  ^  (5J|  to  be  reborn  in  the 
Siao  |f  family.  His  grandfather,  Siao  Tao-sze  |f  ^  %%,  was  a 
high  official  in  the  time  of  the  Sung  -£  dynasty  (A.  D.  420-479). 
His  father's  name  was  Siao  Shun-chi  |f  jl||  ;£ ,  to  which  one  of 
the  Ts'i  ^  emperors  added  the  honorary  title  of  Marquis  of 
Lin-siang  g|  ^Fj.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  family   lived   at   Leng-ling  fj?  §§?.     One  day,   as  the  monk's 

(1)  This  is  highly  eccentric,  and  shows  how  Buddhist  lore  lends 
intelligence  to  animals. 

(2)  Yuh-ti  32  ;rff-  The  chief-god  of  the  Taoist  Pantheon,  corresponding 
to  the  Confucian  Shang-ti  _fc  *$-,  and  the  Buddhist  Fuh  ffi,  or  Sakyamuni. 
Edkins.     Beligion  in  China,     p.   112. 

(3)  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  |i£  f|I| 
il  Wi-     Book  13.     Art.   2.   p    6. 
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mother  then  with  child,  walked  in  the  garden,  she  saw  some 
sweet-flag,  Ch'ang-p'u-ts'ao  ^  ff  1=1  (1),  in  flower,  and  plucking 
some  of  the  blossoms,  ate  them  with  much  satisfaction.  Soon 
afterwards,  she  brought  forth  a  child,  bearing-  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  the  character  "Brave",  Wu  jfc.  He  was  given  the  milk- 
name  of  Lien  $$,  and  later  on  that  of  Yen  ffj.  His  personal 
name  was  Shuh-tah  fy  jg,  and  he  took  for  wife  a  girl  named 
Hsi-hwei  ||5  f$  (2). 

26.  I  Hi:  BUDDHIST  PATRIARCH   BODHIDII  AIUI  A. 

tah-mo  ta-shi   H  iff  J:  frjl    O'th  century). 

See  full  biography  of  this  monk,  known  as  China's  First 
Patriarch;  also  critical  appreciation  of  his  life  and  school. 
Chinese  Superstitions,  Vol.  VII.  p.  425-431. 

27.  THE  MOXK  YUN-KWANG  ®  it   (6th  century). 

Yun-kwang  f|  %  lived  in  the  monastery  of  the  "Heavenly 
Dragon",  T'ien-lung-sze  3^  ft  ^f",  and  expounded  the  Law  there 
from  A.  D.  529-535,  Wu-ti  ^  tf?  of  the  Liang  |$£  dynasty  being 
then  on  the  throne.  While  he  preached,  flowers  rained  down 
from  the  heavens. 

The  emperor  visited  him,  and  erected  on  the  knoll  to  the 
South  of  Nanking  ^  Tjf,  the  famous  monastery  of  the  "Rain  of 
Flowers".  Yu-hwa-sze  pjf  ^  ^p  (3),  commemorating  the  wonderful 
prodigy   described    above.     One    day,    the   monk    heaved   a   deep 

())  Chiang-piu-tsiao  U  $f  J|E,  the  sweet-flng  (Acorns  calamus).  A  plant 
with  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  a  pungent,  aromatic  smell,  which  makes  it 
be  deemed  efficacious  in  warding  off  evil  influences.  See  Chinese  Super- 
stitions.    Vol.  V.   p.   502. 

(2)  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  tlung-Men  jpiji  f|I| 
M  it     Book  12.     Art    9.   p.   8. 

(3)  Yil-hwa-Vai  W\  }£  t?,  a  knoll  to  the  South  of  Nanking.  At  present, 
no  trace  of  the  monastery  remains;  in  its  stead  a  battery  has  been  placed  on 
the  hill-top. 
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sigh,  and  said:  "There  will  soon  be  widespread  upheaval  in  the 
North  and  South  of  the  State;  as  for  me  1  must  leave  for  the 
Western  Paradise,  Si-t'ien  H  5S"  So  saying>  he  departed  this 
world    (1). 

28.  TS'ING-LIEN  H  H- 

2U.  mi:  mo\k  iiw  \-vi;\. 

HWA-YEN  SENG  3j|  i$c  ft  (6th  century). 

See  biographical  notice  on  this  monk,  so  called,  because  he 
recited  unceasingly  the  "Hwa-yen  Sutra."  Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VIII.     Article  XXXVII.  p.  526-529. 

30.    Tin:  MONK  IISI  \-l.\ll. 

HSIA-LAH  shen-shi    g  fl  jj$  frjl  (6th  century). 
See    biographical    notice    on    Hwa-yen,  and    how    this  monk 
was   punished  for  giving  way  to  anger.      Chinese    Superstitions. 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  526-528. 

31.  THE  HINDU  MONK  K'C-T'AN. 

K'U-T'AN  H  j|  (6th  century). 

This  monk  lived  during  the  reign  of  Wu-ti  ^  $■,  of  the 
Liang  ^  dynasty.  He  was  a  native  of  Sind,  Shen-tuh-kwoh  Jfjf 
§£  HI  (2),  in  North-West  India,  and  held  to  be  a  man  of  great 
holiness  by  all  his  brethren.  His  knowledge  of  the  Law  was 
prodigious;  hence  he  was  generally  called  the  "Old  Buddha", 
Ku-fuh  ■£  $\,,  while  his  personal  name  was  the  "  Little  Sakya- 
muni  ",  Siao-shih-kia  *\\  fp  jto  (3). 

(1)  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  jf$  i\\\ 
m  j£.     Book  13.  Art.  3.  p.  2. 

(2)  Shen-tuh-kwoh  Jr  if  PH.  Siixd.  North-West  of  Bombay,  and  border- 
ing on  the  Punjab,  with  which  it  is  connected  through  the  Indus.  Its 
capital  and  chief  port  is  Karachi  (population  2lf>,883).  Whitaker  (1925)  . 
The  Indian  Empire,  p    618. 

(3)  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  jjft  f|I| 
M  jg.     Book  13.     Art    3.  p.  2. 
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;$2.  THE  TEACHER  CHAO. 

CHAO-FAH-SHI   H  &  0j|j. 

:j:j.  THE  MO \K  ijx-tzi:. 

LEl'-TZE  SENG    ^H  -?  f^« 
34.  THE  HINDI    HONK  SUrUG  T'EU-T'O. 

sung  T'EU-T'O  M  M  PS  (6th  century). 

This  monk  came  from  India  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  abode  with  T'an-yin  j|  |§,  at  the  foot  of  the  "Bell 
Mountain",  Ghung-shan  fji  \\\,  near  Nanking.  See  Chinese 
Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  589.  n"  23. 

:tr>.  FEI  T'EU-T'O  H  ffl  p£. 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Honan  }mJ  iff.  He  founded  the 
famous  monastery  on  "Golden  Island",  Kin-shan-sze  ^  \\]  =*p, 
opposite  Clierikiarig  fit  ££. 

:JO.  THE  MO\K  PE1-IT     (6th  century). 

PEI-TU   SHEN-SHI    %  #£  #   lijji. 

See  full  biographical  notice  on  this  monk.  Chinese  Super- 
stitions. Vol.  VII.  p.  482-489.  Also  Illustration  n°  105.  His  life 
is  most  eccentric  and  legendary.  He  was  not  a  vegetarian,  like 
his  other  brethren  (1)  ;  he  ate  meat  and  enjoyed  an  occasional 
glass  of  wine  when  travelling,  or  invited  to  dine  out. 


(1)  The  first  precept  of  Buddhism  forbids  the  killing  of  any  living  being, 
hence  Buddhists  adopt  a  vegetarian  diet  and  abstain  from  meat,  fish,  crabs, 
shrimps  etc.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  IV.  p.  451-455  (Buddhist 
Abstinence ). 
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:*7.    THE  MOXK  T*l  \G-KL\Ci. 

T'UNG-KUNG  j§  &   (6th  century). 

This  monk  lived  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Kien-wen 
fjfj  -%  (A.  D.  550,  551),  of  the  Liang  ^  dynasty,  at  the  time  that 
Heu-king  fj|  Jp;  (1),  governor  of  Honan  fpj  ]^,  rebelled  against 
his  sovereign.  T'ung-kung  jj|  ^  travelled  much,  ate  meat  and 
enjoyed  during  his  journeying  a  good  glass  of  wine.  A  short 
time  before  the  above  rebellion  broke  out,  he  lived  at  Yangchow 
^  )]]  (2).  Here  he  piled  up  a  heap  of  dead  fish-head  bones  outside 
the  west  city-gate,  and  strewed  wild  herbs  and  brambles  over 
the  streets. 

The  rebel  Heu-king  \fc  jp;  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  having 
taken  it,  put  all  the  inhabitants  near  the  East  gate  to  the  sword, 
while  he  cast  their  corpses  outside  the  West  gate.  The  city  was 
almost  totally  wrecked,  and  the  prophecy  made  by  the  monk 
fully  realized.  Heu-king  ffi  j^  feared  him.  and  dared  not  put 
him  to  death.  One  day,  he  despatched  one  of  his  officers,  named 
Yii  Tze-yuth  -^  ^  j'#,  together  with  four  valiant  swordsmen, 
ordering  him  to  seize  the  monk,  and  put  him  to  death.  "However, 
added  he,  if  T'ung-kung  jjfl  ^  seems  to  have  knowledge  of  your 
purpose,  do  not  touch  him  ;  if  on  the  contrary,  he  is  ignorant 
thereof,  let  the  sword  end  his  life".  The  officer  entered  his  cell 
unaccompanied,  leaving  his  four  assistants  outside.  T'ung-kung 
j|S  ^  on  seeing  him,  said  to  him  forthwith:  "Why  are  you  come 
to  kill  me?- — 1  would  never  dare  commit  such  a  foul  deed,"  replied 
the  officer. 

(1)  Elen-king  &  f:  (A.D.  502-552).  A  native  of  Shah-fang  $]  ft,  in 
Kansn.  Enlisted  in  the  Wei  army,  he  became  governor  of  Honan  ^jrf  (^,  but 
rebelled  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  Capital  In  551,  lie  assumed  the  title 
of  "  Emperor  of  Han  ",  and  ruled  over  part  of  Kiangsu  and  i\ganhwei 
A  3'ear  later,  he  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  fled  to  Chekiang,  where  he  was 
slain.      Giles.      Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  208. 

(2)  Yangchow  j§  ;H>|.  A  famous  old  city,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  20  miles 
North  of  Chenltiang  §m.  jX-  Former  capital  of  the  Yang  kingdom,  and  the 
residence  of  numerous  scholars  down  to  the  present  day.  Its  estimated 
population  is  about  100.000  inhabitants. 
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Hereupon  he  departed,  and  informed  Heu-king  $|  jp;  of  his 
mission.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  rehel  General  paid  him  a 
personal  visit,  and  told  him  he  entertained  no  ill-will  against 
him.  One  day,  he  even  invited  him  to  dinner.  While  at  tahle, 
the  monk  took  a  morsel  of  meat,  salted  it  abundantly,  and  offered 
it  to  his  host,  begging  him  state  if  he  found  it  to  his  liking.  "It 
is  too  salty,  replied  Heu-king  -jp;  ^" — "Without  salt,  rejoined 
the  monk,  it  would  soon  become  corrupt." 

The  rebel  died  soon  afterwards,  and  over  five  hundred  pounds 
of  salt  were  placed  in  his  coffin,  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the 
corpse.  This  second  prediction  of  the  monk  was  thus  again 
realized  (1). 

38.  NGO-CH  WAN-SHI  PA   $  gjfj    (6th  century). 

This  monk  was  a  contemporary  of  Bodhidharma,  Tah-nio 
j|§  /H,  first  Chinese  patriarch,  and  accompanied  him  after  death 
to  the  Western  Paradise,  Si-t'ien  "jffif  ^  (2).  See  Chinese  Super- 
stitions. Vol.  VII.  p.  429. 

:U>.  THE  MONK  SHEX-KW  AXG. 

shbn-kwang  #  it  (A.  D.  487-593). 

This  monk  is  held  to  be  the  second  patriarch  of  Chinese 
Buddhism.  He  died  at  the  venerable  age  of  107  years.  See  Chi- 
nese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p.  432-434.  Also  Illustration  n°  96. 

40.    THE  MONK  PAO-TS1NG. 

pao-tsing  "M  ffl  (6th  century). 

This  Buddhist  monk  was  the  teacher  of  Shen-kwang  jjif  ■%, 
mentioned  in  the  previous  number.  Chinese  Superstitions.  \  ol. 
Vll.  p.  432. 


(1)  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien   t'ung-kien    p\>  f|l| 
£.     Book  13.     Art.  3.  p.  6. 

(2)  Si-t'ien   t?f  ^.      See  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.    VI-.  p.  111-112. 
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1 1 .     THE  MOXK  SEI\G-TS*Ai\. 

seng-ts-an  ff  Jf  (Died  A.  D.  606). 

Seng-ts'an  ft  ^  is  held  by  the  "Contemplative  School"  (1), 
to  be  the  third  patriarch  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  His  name  means 
the  "monk  who  has  the  lustre  of  the  gem".  See  Chinese  Super- 
stitions. Vol.  VII.  p.  434-435.— Johnston.  Buddhist  China,  p.  87. 
— Giles.     Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  638. 

42.     THE  MOXK  TAO-SIX. 
tao-sin  jM  1@    (A.  D.  580-651). 

This  monk  is  the  fourth  patriarch  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  He 
heard  the  Law  from  the  lips  of  Seng-ts'an  f^  J^.  his  predecessor. 
Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p.  436-437.  —  Giles.  Chinese 
Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  716. — Johnston.  Buddhist  China,  p.  87. 

43.  THE  MONK  HSUEN-TSANG  (A.  I>.  602-664> 

HSUEN-TSAXG    3"  $£,   OR   YIEN-TSAXG   7C   ?£• 

The  name  of  a  Buddhist  monk,  who  in  the  year  A.  D.  62!), 
set  out  for  India,  in  order  to  visit  its  holy  places,  and  bring 
back  copies  of  the  sacred  Books.  In  645,  he  returned,  bringing 
with  him  657  books,  besides  many  images  and  pictures,  and  150 
relics  of  Buddha.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  translating 
these  volumes  into  Chinese.  See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol. 
VIII.  Art.  51.  p.  567-572 — Giles.  Chinese  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, p.  313. — Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  116-122. 

(1)  Contemplative  School.  This  was  founded  by  Bodhidharma.  Re- 
jecting the  reading  of  books,  the  use  of  images  and  external  rites,  it  concen- 
trated all  efforts  on  mental  abstraction,  and  the  developing  of  a  dreamy  still 
ness,  which  led  to  general  decay,  and  a  state  of  laziness  and  inertia  from 
which  Buddhism  never  recovered.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol  VII.  p.  430-431. 
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I  1   THE  MONKEY  KING. 

SUN-HEU-TZE  M  !f£  *?j   OR  WU-K'UNG   fg"  S- 

The  image  of  this  legendary  being  is  found  in  many  temples, 
and  worshipped  by  the  people.  See  full  description  of  his  life, 
pranks  and  fabulous  services.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII. 
Art.  48.  p.  553-562. 

45.     THE  MONK  WAN-HWE1 

WAN -H WEI   H  7M- 

See  biographical  notice  on  the  "Two  Immortals,  Patrons  of 
Harmony  and  Concord",  Hwo-hoh  Eul-sieti  fp  fe  ~  fflj. 

16      THE  MONK  FAH-YUNG 

FAH-YUNG  &  14  (7th  century). 

This  monk  was  a  disciple  of  Tao-sin  j§|  jf|,  fourth  patriarch 
of  Chinese  Buddhism.  See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  Vll.  p. 
436-437. 

47.  THE  MONK  HUNG-JEN. 

hixg-jen  %  M  (A.  D.  602-675). 

This  monk  is  the  fifth  patriarch  of  Chinese  Buddhism- 
His  name  signifies  "Vast  Endurance".  A  full  biographical 
notice  of  him  is  given  in  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p. 
437-439. 

48.     THE  MONK  HA&EI-NENG. 

hwei-nexg  H  fit  (A.  D.  637-712). 

Held  to  be  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
patriarchs.  He  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  "Vegetarian 
Sects".     When  the  Mongols  invaded  Southern  China  A.  D.  1276. 
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the  soldiers  violated  his  tomb,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  rip 
open  the  abdomen  with  a  sword-thrust  See  full  biography. 
Chinese  Superstitious.  Vol.  VII.  p.  440-446. 

49.  TIIF.  MOMi  CHEN-TS1H. 

CHEN-tsih  m  $L   (7th  century). 

Chen-isih  wL  ^  was  at  first  a  disciple  of  Chi-chU  ng  fg  f$.  who 
expounded  the  Law  in  the  monastery  of  the  "Jade  fountain". 
Yuh-ts'utin-sze  Ji  ^  ^p.  When  his  teacher  died,  he  entered  the 
school  of  Hwei-neng  |§  ft.  sixth  patriarch  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 
Chen-isih  S  ^  is  sometimes  called  the  seventh  patriarch  of  the 
South,  while  his  first  teacher.  Chi-ch'eng  g  ||,  is  called  the 
seventh  patriarch,  of  the  North  (1). 

50.     THE  MONK   MX. 

LIN   SHEX-SHI    'f*-  #  f!(ji- 

See  biographical  notice  on  Wu-lieh  Ta-ti  ^  %'\  •%  $ft  (Ch'en- 
kiuo-jen  [^  ^  fn).  This  monk  was  a  quack,  who  endeavoured 
to  administer  an  antidote  to  the  above-named  personage. 

51.    THE  MONK  KlAl-K'CXG. 

KIAI-KTNG   M  3?    (7th  century). 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Kao-tsung  "jffj  ^ 
(A.  D.  650-684),  of  the  Tang  |f  dynasty,  Kiai-k'ung  f$  5£,  who 
had  become  an  Immortal  (2),  abode  in  the  "Palace  in  the  Clouds", 


(1)  General   Mirror  of  Gods    and  Immortals.  Shen-sien   t'ung-kien    Jpj5  fl'l 
M  jg.      Book  12.  Art.  2.  p.  (3. 

(2)  We    have  here  a  Buddhist  monk,  who  renounces  reaching   Nirvana, 
and  prefers  the  Taoist  happiness  of  becoming  an  Immortal. 
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Yun-kung  ft  'g>.  One  night.  Hwai  Nan-tze  ?|£  ^  ^  (1)  visited 
Yang  Teh-tsu  j§j  fg  jjf§.  and  invited  him  to  take  a  stroll  out  in 
the  moonlight.  After  travelling  about  10  miles.  Hwai  Nan-tze 
'M  If  -f  said  to  his  companion,  that  they  were  already  300  miles 
from  the  Capital;  Teh-tsu  fig  f£  wished  to  return,  but  Hwai 
Nan-tze  y§  fg  ^  persuaded  him  to  continue  the  journey.  Sum- 
moning a  little  white  animal,  he  placed  Teh-tsu  %  ffl  on  its 
back,  and  in  a  moment  they  travelled  25,000  miles,  reaching- 
finally  the  "Palace  in  the  Clouds".  Yun-kung  §  /g>,  where  Kiai- 
k'ung  f$  a£  received  them  most  graciously,  and  offered  them  a 
seat.  He  then  presented  a  golden  pill  to  Teh-tsu  %  jjj§,  but  the 
latter,  after  examining  it.  saw  it  was  poisoned,  and  refused  to 
eat  it.  Kieii-k'ung  f$  5g  offered  him  a  second  one,  which  he  also 
refused,  because  it  had  a  most  offensive  smell.  Hereupon,  the 
Immortal  told  him  he  could  return  to  his  earthly  abode,  az  he 
was  not  destined  to  become  an  Immortal.  The  next  day,  before 
sunrise,  Yang  Teh-tsu  j§j  £§  M  was  back  in  his  old  home  (2). 


52.     THE  KII>1>II1ST  \U\  VVU  TSIrV-TSANG. 


WU    TSIN-TSAXG    $ft 


ua 


(8th  century) 


This  Buddhist  nun  was  visited  by  Hwei-neng  |§  ff£,  sixth 
patriarch  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  She  was  then  reciting  the 
"Nirvana  Sutra",  Nieh-p'an-king  >]§!  |g  $g,  but  not  understanding 
it,  Hwei-neng  |§  f£  promised,  when  fully  instructed,  to  share 
with  her  his  learning  (3). 


(1)  Hicai  Nan-tze  \&  j^f  -f-.  Died  B  C.  122.  Literary  pseudonym  of 
Liu-ngan  <£\\  •£,  grandson  of  (he  founder  of  the  Han  ^  dynasty  Ardent 
votary  of  Taoist  mysticism,  and  research  of  the  elixir  of  Immortality.  In  his 
labours  to  transmute  metals,  he  exhausted  his  wealth,  and  ended  in  treas- 
onable practices,  which  caused  his  ruin.  Taoist  writers  attribute  to  him 
marvellous  powers,  and  hold  him  as  an  Immortal.  Giles  Chinese  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,  p.  488 

(2)  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals.  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  jjiiji  fill 
M  M.     Book  14.  Art.  2.  p.  3. 

(3)  Biographical  Notice  on  Hwei-neng  J|  ff£  Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VII.  p.  442. 
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53.  THE  MONK  CHI-YUEN. 

CHI- YUEN    SHEN-SHI    ^    jit-  W$-    BiP- 

54.  THE  MOMi  SHEN-S1U. 

shen-siu  T$  %?   (7th  century). 

This  monk  was  in  early  years  a  Confucian  scholar,  and 
secured  the  B.A.  degree,  but  subsequently  joined  the  Buddhist 
Brotherhood.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Hivei-neng  i§  f|?.  who 
defeated  him  in  a  literary  contest,  and  thus  succeeded  Hnng-jen 
!/A  ]&<  as  sixth  patriarch  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 

Shen-siu  ffi  ^  was  appointed  by  the  God  of  War.  Kwan-ti 
||  ^,  guardian  of  Buddhist  temples,  thus  making  him  fulfil 
the  functions  of  a  Kia-lan  fjflj  §|.  See  Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VII.  p.  314-316  (the  Divine  Graduate)  ;  438-439;  445. 

55.     THE  MOMi  YIN-TSUNG. 

YIN-tsung   EP  9*   (7th  century). 

Hwei-neng  |§  f|?,  sixth  patriarch  of  Chinese  Buddhism,  met 
this  monk  in  the  Fah-sing  monastery,  Fah-sing-sze  ^  f4  ^  (1), 
and  had  a  curious  discussion  with  him  on  the  cause  of  move- 
ment, each  one  finally  holding  to  his  own  opinion.  Chinese 
Superstitions.     Vol.  VII.  p.  444. 

50.     THE  MOMi  YUEMKYVEl. 

yueiv-kwei  shex-shi  7C  Jl  #  frfi  (8th  century). 

This  monk  lived  some  time  at  the  foot  of  the  Central 
Sacred  Mountain,  Sung-slian  ^  [jj,  in  Ilonan  p\  ~$ .  One  day, 
he  met  the  God  of  the  Mountain,  who,  upon  seeing  his  wisdom, 


(1)  Fah-sing-sze  $  |'I-.  ^.  From  Fah  f£,  the  law.  Sing  <{£,  intelligent; 
and  Sze  #,  a  Buddhist  monastery.  Hence  "  Monastery  of  the  Intelligence 
of  the  Law.      Williams.      Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
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became  his  disciple,  and  received   his   teaching.     He   died   A.  P. 
716  (1). 

57.     THE  MONK  XGA\-K\YOII. 

NGAX-KWOH   3c  [11    (8th  century). 

This  monk  was  the  teacher  of  Yuen-kwei  %  j£.  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  number.  The  disciple  imbibed  his  doctrine 
with  extraordinary  facility.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII. 
p.  190. 

58.     THE  MONK  TSIYG-Y4  Ai\ 

tsixg-wax   fjf  J>a    (7th  century). 

This  monk  lived  under  the  reign  of  Yang-ti  j§j  ffi  (A.  D. 
605-618),  of  the  Sui  [Jjf  dynasty.  He  dwelt  in  the  "Stone-classic 
Cave".  Shih-king-tung  ft  |^  -j|d],  on  the  Fang  mountain,  Fang- 
shan  ffi  |Jj'.  On  the  sides  of  the  cave,  he  engraved  a  whole 
book  of  prayers,  which  he  recited  unceasingly.  He  was  the 
bosom  friend  and  admirer  of  Seng-ts'afi  fg-  J|j£,  third  patriarch 
of  Chinese  Buddhism  (2),  who  consulted  him  in  all  difficulties, 
and  followed  his  advice.  The  patriarch  died  A.  D.  606,  and 
our  monk  departed  this  life  the  same  year  (3). 

59.     THE  LITTLE  SAKYAMUM. 

SIAO-SHIH-KIA   >b  H  M   (8th  century). 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Li  |j£.  At  the  age  of 
9.  he  betook  himself  to  the  solitude  of  the  "Cassia  Hill".  Kirei- 
shan  /{s|  |Jj,  and  lived  there  during  5  years.     At  the  close  of  this 


(1)  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VII.  p.  490-492. 

(2)  See   fall    biographical    notice   on    Seng-tslan    ff  1%.     Chinese    Super- 
stitions. Vol.  VII.  p.  434-435. 

(3)  General    Mirror   of   Gods  and  Immortals.  Shen-sien   t'ung-kien   jf$  f[Il 
iS  §£.     Book  13.  Art.  7.  p.  5. 
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time,  he  had  acquired  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
that  he  was  generally  called  the  "Little  Sakyamuni",  Siao-shih- 
kia  <b  fsp  j#n.  Later  on,  he  lived  in  the  "Cloud-capped  monas- 
tery". Yun-feng-sze  ft  $jj  ^-,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  "Plum- 
tree  Pass",  Mei-ling  ty$  ^  (1). 

One  day,  he  returned  to  visit  his  mother,  who  served  him 
at  dinner  with  a  good  dish  of  meat.  The  meal  bein«-  over,  he 
repaired  to  the  brink  of  a  stream,  opened  his  abdomen  with  a 
knife,  and  washed  his  stomach  clean  of  all  remnants  of  the 
prohibited  food  (2).  whereupon  he  returned  to  his  monastery, 
sat  down,  and  expired.  He  was  given  the  posthumous  title  of 
"Great  Master  of  the  Nirvana",  Ch'eng-hsti  Ta-shi  @  ^  ^  gjjj. 

60.     HIP.  MONK  HL-WE1  (3). 

WU-WEI   SHEX-SHI   #£  ^t  #  ftf\    (8th  century). 

This  monk  was  a  contemporary  of  Vajramati,  and  came 
from  India  during  the  reign  of  Hsiien-tsung  ~t£  ^  (A.  D.  713- 
756).      Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VI 1.  p.  49o-4!)G. 

08.     THE  HINDU  MONK   VAJRAMATI, 

KIN-KANG  SAN-TSANG    ^  [3J  H  M    ($th  century). 

This  Indian  monk  came  to  China  during  the  reign  of  Hsiien- 
tsung  ~il  9f<  (A.D.  713-756).  He  was  highly  skilled  in  magic, 
and  amused  much  the  emperor  and  his  superstitious  courtiers, 
by  his  marvellous  feats.  See  Biographical  notice.  Chinese 
Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p.  499-502. 


(1)  Mei-ling  tfe  %g.      The  Mei-ling  Pass  separates  Ku  angtung  $\  ~M  from 
Kiangsi  •]£  Bf. 

(2)  Buddhists  load  a    life  of  abstinence,  and  live  on  a  vegetarian  diet. 

(A)      See    Biographical    notice    on    this   monk,   whose    Indian  name  is  pro- 
bably Abhqyagiri  (the  Feailess)     Chi  nese  Superstitions    Vol.  Vll.  p.  493  496. 
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62.     THE  HINDU  MONK  l)H\RMA\A\DA. 

NAN-TO  M  PS   (7th  century). 

This  Indian  monk  was  a  native  of  Kabul  (1),  and  reached 
China  during  the  reign  of  Kao-tsung  ^  ^  (A.  D.  650-684),  of 
the  T'ang  J|f  dynasty.  He  had  among  his  disciples  Tsu  Chen- 
Hen  jjil  %  %  of  Chao-chow  £g  >}\\,  from  668-670. 

Nando  was  a  famous  magician.  He  could  live  in  the  midst 
of  flames  or  of  water,  without  receiving  any  hurt ;  endowed 
with  subtility,  he  could  even  penetrate  metals  and  stones. 
During  long  years  he  travelled  throughout  China,  and  taught  his 
magic  formulas  to  a  great  number  of  people.  One  day,  he 
departed  for  Szechw'an  03  )\\,  accompanied  by  3  Buddhist  nuns. 
On  the  way,  he  drank  to  excess,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  his  cups, 
sang  like  a  savage,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  local  officials 
looked  on  him  with  great  displeasure.  Nan-t'o  J§|  |V£  said  to 
them :  "I  have  still  many  novel  feats  to  exhibit  before  you ; 
these  3  nuns  also  sing  splendidly."  One  of  the  officials  having 
invited  him  to  dinner,  he  begged  him  to  dress  up  the  3  nuns  in 
the  most  costly  robes ;  when  they  were  decked  out,  the  monk 
ordered  them  to  sing  and  dance. 

The  singing  over,  they  still  continued  dancing.  The  monk 
shouted  out  to  them :  "You  are  all  a  crazy  lot" ;  then  rising  up,  he 
seized  the  sword,  which  the  official  wore  at  his  side,  and  cut  off 
their  heads.  The  official  horrified,  ordered  his  bodyguard  to 
seize  him,  and  bind  hiin  hand  and  foot.  "A  moment,  please", 
said  the  monk,  whereupon  he  lifted  up  the  3  corpses,  and 
swinging  them  before  the  official,  they  turned  out  to  be  but  3 
bamboo  sprigs,  while  the  blood  which  flowed  on  the  ground 
was  but  mere  wine. 

A  man  named  Chang  Yen-shang  jjjf  $E  Ji^  invited  him  one 
day  to  dinner.     While  at  table,  the  monk  ordered  the  waiters  to 


(1)     Beal.  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literatura  in  China,  p.  29. 
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take,  off  his  head,  and  nail  it  on  the  wall  through  the  two  ears. 
This  eccentric  feat  was  carried  out,  and  strange  to  say,  no  hlood 
flowed  from  the  wound.  The  headless  trunk  remained  sitting 
at  table,  and  even  drank  wine  poured  in  through  the  orifice  of 
the  throat.  His  head,  nailed  on  the  wail,  then  assumed  a  ruddy 
colour,  his  lips  murmured  a  chant,  and  even  his  hands  gesti- 
culated. All  the  guests  were  astounded.  At  last  the  monk 
rose  up,  took  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  adapted  it  anew  on  the 
trunk,  without  leaving  behind  any  trace,  that  it  had  been  once 
severed  from  the  body  (1). 

He  was  also  wont  to  foretell  future  events  in  most  enig- 
matic terms;  when  the  event  arrived,  everybody  remembered  the 
forebodings  of  the  monk.  Whenever  he  intended  leaving  a 
city,  the  inhabitants  closed  the  gates,  to  hinder  his  departure, 
but  he  walked  straight  on,  and  passed  through  the  walls,  leaving 
behind  only  a  bit  of  his  outer  garment  seized  by  his  pursuers. 
The  next  day,  his  features  appeared  engraved  on  the  wall, 
remaining  there  for  a  whole  week. 

At  the  same  time,  others  held  that  they  saw  him  at  P'ang- 
chow  %  >)\\  (2). 

63.     THE  HINDU  MOXii  KALL\DL\YA. 

KIAO-CH'EN-JU,  WC-JEN    Iff    VM    til    31    A     (3). 

Thanks  to  Eitel  (4),  we  have  the  Sanscrit  name  of  this 
Hindu  monk,  transliterated  in  Chinese  as  Kiao-ch'en-ju  $|  $fj 
•&!!•  He  was  a  prince  of  Magadha,  and  maternal  uncle  of  Saky- 
amuni,    whose    first    disciple    he   became,    together   with  4  other 

(1)  Many  a  critical  reader  may  be  unwilling  to  attribute  this  eccentric 
feat  lo  magic;  it  may  then  be  admitted  that  the  story,  like  several  others,  is 
pure  legend,  intended  to  uphold  the  marvellous  in  Buddhism. 

(2)  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  |tjj  j\\\ 
i'|.    Book  1G.     Art.  2.  p.  7. 

(3)  Literally  :  the  monk  Kaundinya  and  his  4  companions,  in  all  5  persons 

(4)  Eitel.      Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  54, 
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companions.  A  legend  states  that  B.  C.  996  (1),  Sakyamuni, 
Shih-kia-fuh  fp  $g  {$,  travelled  towards  the  West,  and  expoun- 
ded the  Law  in  Mrigadava,  P'o-lo-tsi-szc  }&  $$  ff>  firr,  or  the 
Deer  Park,  in  the  kingdom  of  Varanasi  (2).  Among  his  hearers, 
were  Kaundinva,  and  his  4  companions. 

64.     THE  BUDDHIST.  MONK  SHA. 

SHA   HWO-SITANG    fP    ^H    f'J- 


See  biographical  notice   on   this   legendary   monk 
Superstitions.     Vol.     VIII.  ■  Art  XLIX.  ,p.  563-564; 


Chinese 


(in 


diss:  iioxk  YLrv-sn  viv. 


YIN-SHAX    TSTX-CHEH    ^    ilfi    f$-   #• 

This  number  closes  the  list  of  those  65  Venerable  Buddhists, 
honoured  in  various  temples  and  monasteries  throughout 
China. 


(!)  This  chronology  is  rejected  by  Chinese  and  foreign  scholars,  the 
date  of  Buddha's  birth  being  generally  assigned  to  B.  C.  022.  Eitel.  Hand- 
book of  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  110.—  Monier  Williams,     Buddhism,  p.  21. 

(2)  The  modern  Sarnath  ( Saranganatha ),  near  Benares.  Eilel. 
Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  77. 
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ARTICLE    LIU. 
A     CONTEMPLATIVE  BUDDHIST. 

SHEN-SHI    jjil    frfl    (1). 

In  the  monastery  of  "Vast  Felicity"',  Kwang-fuh-sze  Jf  jf@ 
=*f,  at  T'ai-hsing  ^  $$l,  is  found  a  temple  dedicated  to  a  con- 
templative Buddhist  monk,  Shen-shi  jjjp  ftjj,  who  is  widely  hon- 
oured throughout  the  country.  It  was  here  that  he  became 
illumined.  About  the  same  time,  a  tiger  devoured  the  travellers, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Orphan  Hill,  Ku-shan  J&  |1|.  The  monk  proceeded  to  his  haunt, 
and  ordered  him  to  cease  ravaging  the  place.  The  monster 
obeyed,  and  followed  him  like  a  little  dog. 

This  monk  is  represented  in  monasteries  clothed  in  flowing 
Buddhist  cope,  a  vermilion  mark  on  the  forehead,  and  a  tiger 
crouching  at  his  feet. 

The  T'ai-hsing  ^  ||  monks  and  those  of  the  Orphan  Hill, 
Ku-shan  JJJ&  [I],  erected  a  temple  in  memory  of  the  marvellous 
feat  described  above. 

Country-folks  frequent  much  this  temple,  and  beg  the  monk 
grant  rain  in  seasons  of  drought. 

The  10  monks  that  surround  the  image  of  Maitreya,  Mi-leh- 
fuh  5fj  j|ft  $fr  (2),  in  the  same  temple,  were  former  inmates  of 
the  monastery. 

(1)  Shen  fp  (transliteration  of  the  Sanscrit  Jaina),  to  sit  abstractedly 
in  contemplation  as  required  by  Dhyana.  Shi  Ellji,  a  master,  a  teacher. 
Hence  the  expression  has  become  a  term  for  Buddhist  monks  of  the  Contem- 
plative School.  "Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  —  Chinese 
Superstitions.     Vol.  VII.  p.  356,  note  1. 

(2)  Maitreya,  Mi-leh-fuh  ?j|  $}}  <$».  Is  the  coming  Buddha,  who  is  to 
succeed  Sakyamuni,  and  establish  anew  here  below  the  lost  truths  of 
Buddhism.  See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  p.  103-105.  Also  Illustra- 
tion  n«  17. 
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Before  the  erection  of  the  large  and  splendid  monastery, 
which   is   still   admired   at   the    present  day,  the   monks   of   the 

place  were  divided  into  10  groups,  each  governed  by  its  own 
abbot.  When  that  new  monastery  was  completed,  all  joined  to- 
gether, and  formed  a  single  community.  The  10  abbots,  who 
ruled  the  former  little  monasteries,  were  canonized  as  saints, 
and  their  images  surround  that  of  Maitreya,  Mi-leh-fuh  <jjg  ^(j  ffc. 
Incense  is  burnt  daily  in  their  honour. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  how  these  monks  raise  their  various 
members  to  the  honours  of  the  altar,  make  them  Buddhas,  and 
present  them  to  the  people  as  divine  beings.  This  case  is  but 
one  out  of  the  many,  and  may  be  verified  at  the  present  day  by 
anyone  who  visits  the  above  temple. 
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ARTICLE  LIV. 
SIX  OTHER  ECCENTRIC  MONKS  HONOURED  AS  SAINTS. 

I.     THE  MONK   MIM  5Si<'.ll. 
STATE  PRECEPTOR    (6th  century). 

CHI-CHEH    KWOH-SHI    £?  %\    HI  (M    (!)■ 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Leu  ^,  and  his  personal 
name  Teh-suh.  (g  %.  He  was  a  native  of  Wu-shang  t%  |||,  in  the 
district  of  Tung-yang  %  %.  Chehiang  jft  yX-  Eccentric  and 
whimsical,  he  manifested  in  early  years  the  desire  of  becoming: 
a  monk,  but  did  not  know  where  a  monastery  could  he  found. 
While  seeking'  a  solution  of  the  problem,  he  met  one  da)-  a 
monk,  who  pointed  to  the  East  and  said:  "The  Buddhist  School 
of  Yen-chung  ^IJ  41  ls  ]n  a  nourishing  condition".  Forthwith 
the  stranger  disappeared,  and  Teh-suh  ^  ^  felt  convinced  he 
was  a  special  messenger  sent  to  put  an  end  to  his  perplexity. 
He  was  then  aged  17,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Eastern 
Hill,  Tung-shan-sze  jfc  Mj  ^-,  where  the  ceremony  was  performed 
of  cutting  off  his  hair  (2).  Henceforth  his  diet  consisted  of 
pine-cone  grains.  Two  Civil  Officials,  named  Chow-yung  j$  J|j| 
and  Ch'u-yueti  %$  -/)$,  together  with  a  local  military  officer 
named  Wang-Men  3:  $st-  invited  him  to  come  and  expound  the 
Eaw  within  their  jurisdiction.  Upon  the  mountain  where  he 
abode,  all  the  wild  animals  obeyed  him,  and  the  marvellous 
feats  he  performed  are  innumerable. 


(1)  State  Preceptor  or  National  Instructor.  From  Kicoh  H|,  a  State,  a 
kingdom.  Shi  ffili.  a  master,  a  sage,  a  pattern  to  the  world.  Hence  a 
"National  Teacher  or  Preceptor".  Williams.  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Language. 

(2)  See  on  this  ceremony.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  V.  p.  617 
(Admission  ceremony  of  Buddhist  novices). 
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The  emperor  Wu-ti  j£  ^  (A.  D.  502-550),  of  the  Udng  ^ 
dynasty,  and  one  of  the  great  patrons  of  Buddhism,  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  title  of  ''Enlightened'',  Chi-cheh  ^  ^f,  and 
summoned  him  to  the  Court.  Whenever  he  expounded  the 
Law,  a  magpie  and  2  peacocks  came  and  listened  to  him. 

After  his  death,  his  corpse  exhaled  a  sweet  fragrance, 
wherewith  the  whole  apartment  was  filled.  The  emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  buried  to  the  East  of  the  tower,  raised  over 
the  grave  of  Chi-lcung  ff^  ^  (1).  During  the  funeral  service, 
two  cranes  hovered  in  the  air,  above  the  tower,  uttering 
plaintive  cries.     The  ceremony  over,  they  disappeared. 

11.     THE  1IOIVK  OF  THE  COLD  CAVE  (2). 

HAN-SHAN  ta-shi  M  lU  ~k  ±   (8th  century). 

This  monk  led  a  solitary  life,  and  abode  in  a  cold  cave  at 
K' any -Using  hsien  j^  JtL  Jgg,  hence  his  name:  "the  Monk  of  the 
Cold  Cave".  He  had  most  repulsive  features  (3),  wore  a  cap 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  dressed  in  tottering  garments. 
He  rambled  constantly  over  the  road  which  led  to  the  Kwoh- 
ts'ing  monastery,  Kwoh-ts'ing-sze  gj  fpf  ^,  where  Sheh-teh  ^  ^ 
was  cook.  Here,  he  received  through  charity  the  remnants  of 
the  monks'  daily  fare.  Everybody  considered  him  crazy.  Though 
dull  of  intelligence,  he  composed  occasionally  scraps  of  poetry, 
and  wrote  them  on  rocks  and  stone-walls.  He  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  monk  Fung-kan  H  ^T-  (4). 

(1)  Ghi-kung   |§    &•.     See    on     this     Buddhist     monk.      Chinese    Super- 
stitions.     Vol.  VII.  p.  457-403.      Also  Illustration  no  99  and  100. 

(2)  The  biography  of  this  monk  has  been  already  given   in  Vol     VII.  p. 
301,  where  he  is  described  as  the  Seventh  Arhat.      Also  Illustration  n°  07. 

(3)  See  Illustration   n°  I30bis,    where    he   is   represented   with   his  rustic 
cap,  unkempt  hair,  and  hirsute  beard. 

(4)  See  on  Fung-kan  §|  ^f1.      Chinese  Superstitions       Vol.    VII.    p.   358- 
359.      Also  Illustration  n°  G'i. 
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.  About  the  year  A.  D.  805,  the  scholar  Lit  K'iu-yin  |g)  $>  )|i 

was  appointed   civil   magistrate  of  T'ai-chow   ■£}  j<\],  in  Chekiang 

:M  tT-     As    he    travelled   to    the   place,    he   was   afflicted  with  a 

violent  headache,   but  was   cured  by  Fung-kan   ||  ■zf-,  who  said 

to  him  :   ''When   you    have   taken   over  your   official   seals,  don't 

fail  to  visit  Manjusri,   Wen-shu   ^%.    (1),   and  Samantabadhra, 

P'u-hsien  ^fe  ^   (2)." — "Where   shall   I   find   them,    inquired   the 

official?" — "In  the  Kwoh-ts'ing  monastery,  Kwoh-ts'ing-sze  HJ  jf| 

^p,  replied  Fung-kan  f|  ^  ;  they  are  the  2  monks  Han-shan  ^ 

iXl    and  Sheh-teh   f&  ^."     After   the   official    had   entered  on  his 

charge,   he   proceeded  to  the  above  monastery,  and  found  there 

the  two  monks  kneeling  before  an  incense-burner,  whereupon  he 

fell  down  and  worshipped  them.     Both,  highly  surprised,  looked 

at    each    other,    meanwhile    exchanging    sneering    smiles    at    the 

simplicity  of  the  visitor.  —  "But,  why  do  you  pay  us  such  great 

honour?  said  the  monks;  worship  rather  Amitabha  (3),  O-mi-Po- 

fuh  |JpJ  ijif  |>t:  {$•" — Having  uttered   these  words,  they  took  him 

by  the  sleeve,  and  said  to  him  smilingly  :  "It  is  Fung-kan  Jig  ^p 

who    has  betrayed  the   secret ;   he  has  ever  had  a  too  great  itch 

for  talking." 

Later  on,  the  same  official  wished  to  visit  Han-shan  |g  \\}  in 
his  grotto,  but  the  monk,  using  his  magical  powers,  reduced  his 
body  to  a  mere  atom,  and  disappeared  in  the  hollow  of  the 
rock,  saying  at  the  same  time :  "Be  of  good  courage,  and 
persevere  in  doing  good  works". 


(1)  Manjusri.  The  Buddha  of  Transcendent  Wisdom.  A  fanciful  and 
mystic  creation  of  the  Mahayana  and  Yoga  Schools.  Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  126-128. 

(2)  Samantabadhra.  The  Buddha  of  Religious  Ecstasy.  A  fabulous 
being,  invented  by  the  Tantra  School,  and  held  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
system.     Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol.  VI.  p.  128-J30. 

(3)  Amitabha.  The  Buddha  of  Boundless  Light.  Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  106-114. 


Fig.     130bis 


Han-chan-ta-che,  Che-te-ta-che,  Tchang-eul-houo-chang,  Tsi-tien-Tsou-che. 
The  teacher  Han-shan.    The  teacher  Shi-teh.    The  Bonze  Chang-eul.  The 
Patriarch  Tsi-tien. 
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III.     THE  MONK  SHEH-TEH,  OR  "THE  FOUNDLING"  (1). 

SHEH-TEH    TA-SH1    |&  ||   ic  ±    (  Htll   century) 

As  the  monk  Fung-kan  ^  -T-  was  travelling-  one  day  to 
Ch'ih-ch'eng  ff  J$,  he  heard  a  child  wailing-  near  the  roadside. 
Taking-  him  in  his  arms,  he  bore  him  to  the  monastery,  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  Sheh-teh  fy  %,  or  "the  Foundling".  As 
he  grew  up.  a  monk  named  Ling-yih  g  ^  entrusted  him  with  the 
care  of  trimming-  the  lamps,  and  placing  incense  in  the  burner. 

One  day,  as  Sheh-teh  f£  %  was  eating  his  bowl  of  rice 
beside  an  image  of  Buddha,  he  began  to  curse  the  monk  Ling- 
yih  J}  £fj,  and  rail  at  him,  calling-  him  a  bastard.  Ling-yih  ft 
^  Mushed  with  anger,  punished  him  and  sent  him  to  the 
kitchen,  to  cook  the  rice  of  the  brotherhood.  A  monk  of  higher 
rank,  coming-  from  another  monastery,  found  him  there  one  day 
sweeping  the  floor,  and  asked  his  name  and  his  origin. 

Sheh-teh  ^  ffi-  cast  his  broom  on  the  ground,  and  standing- 
erect  before  the  visitor,  the  arms  akimbo,  looked  him  straight 
in  the  face.  The  monk  remained  dumfounded  and  astonished, 
understanding  nothing  of  this  strange  attitude.  During  this 
comical  scene,  Fung-kan  |!f  T-  arrived,  and  said  in  striking  his 
breast:  "Good  heavens!  what  have  you  said  there?  When  a 
man  is  buried,  his  ashes  repose  henceforth  in  peace  (2)." 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  the  two  monks  Han-shan  '^  |Jj 
and  Sheh-teh  ^  %  began  to  sport,  and  bursting  out  with 
laughing,  ran  away  from  the  kitchen.  Upon  returning,  Sheh-teh 
to"  #  found  that  rooks  had  devoured  the  rice  prepared  for  the 
monks.  Hereupon,  taking  a  cudgel  in  hand,  he  thrashed  K'ia- 
lan    flm  II-    the    Tutelary     Genius    of    the    Monastery,    saying: 


(1)  Biography  already  given  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  360,  where  he  is  held  to 
be  the  sixth  Arhat.  See  also  lllusliation  n°  66  ( Sheh-teh-tze,  or  "'the 
Foundling  "  ). 

(2)  As  much  as  to  say:  "  Let  bygones  he  bygones". 

15 
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'You  have   been  unable  to  protect  the  brethren's  rice;  how  can 
you  shield  yourself  from   my  blows?" 

The  following  night.  K'ia-lan  f||||  |§  (1)  appeared  to  the 
monks  during  their  sleep,  and  complained  of  the  harsh  treatment 
received  at  the  hands  of  Sheh-teh  fft  ffi. 

8heh-teh  ffr  ffi  and  Han-shan  |g  Mj  were  intimate  friends, 
and  happened  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb  on  the  same  day. 

IV.     THE  LONG-EARED  MONK  (2) 
CHANG-EIL    HWO-SHANG    ft  %  fD  fpj- 


This  Buddhist  monk  was  generally  known  as  the  "Long-eared 
monk".  Chang-eul  Hwo-shang  ft  If  ^p  1pj-  His  family  name  was 
Ch'en  $fi.  and  his  monastic  name  Hsing-siu  ^f  j|£.  His  parents 
lived  at  Ts'uen-nan  ^  j|f.  and  allowed  him  enter  the  monastery 
of  the  "Nature  of  the  Law".  Fah-siang-sze  •/£•  ^|  ^p.  While  his 
mother  was  bearing  him  in  her  womb,  she  had  a  dream,  during 
which  she  seemed  to  swallow  the  sun  (3).  Upon  waking  up, 
she  so  trembled  with  fear  that  she  gave  forthwith  birth  to  the 
child.  The  new-born  babe  had  long  ears,  which  reached  down 
to  his  shoulders.  Till  the  age  of  se\en.  he  seemed  deprived  of 
speech,  but  having  improved  later  on,  entered  the  "Tile-coffin 
monastery".  Wa-kwan-sze  2€  fit  ^F-  :it  Nanking  $  tjC,  then 
known  as  Kin-ling  ^>  §§?.      He  had  lor  his  teacher  Hsiieh-feng-i- 


ts'un 


m 


H  ^  (4).  Hi.-,  life  is  filled  with  extraordinary  feats, 
and  it  seems  that  all  wild  animals  were  thoroughly  submissive 
to  him. 

One   dav,    as   a    certain   monk   asked   him    sarcastically   why 


(1)  See   on    the    K'ia-lan    f|)|I    $f.     Chinese    Superstitions.      Vol     Vll.    p. 
313-316. 

(2)  See    Illustration     n°     130bis    (2nd    figure    to    riftht),    where     his     ears 
descend  to  the  shoulders.  • 

(3)  This  is  invented   to  give  the  child  a  miraculous  origin, 
(-'i)      He  died  A.  I).  '.His. 
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he    had    such    long    ears,    he    replied    by    showing    them  to  him. 
without  uttering-  a  single  word  of  anger  or  reproach. 

The  king  of  Wu-yueh  %  M  (1)  having  inquired  whether 
the  monastery  of  "Eternal  Brightness",  Yung-ming-sze  j%  RJ3  ^f-. 
could  let  him  have  an  intelligent  adviser,  all  designated  the 
long-eared  monk,  informing  him  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of 
Dipamkara  (2),  Jan-ieng-fuh  tyfc  -Jg  f$.  also  known  as  Ting- 
kwang-fuh  %  ^t  $fc-  The  king  treated  him  with  the  same 
respect  as  if  he  were  Dipamkara  himself.  The  monk  said  to 
the  king:  "It  is  Amitabha.  O-mi-t'o-fuli  ]5nJ  ^  pg  fjjj;,  who  has 
revealed  the  secret  of  my  origin". 

A  short  time  afterwards,  he  departed  this  world.  The  Sung 
^  dynasty  (A.  D.  960-1280)  conferred  on  him  the  posthumous 
title    of    "Revered    and    intelligent    Preceptor",   Tsung-hWei  ia-shi 

tk  i§  ^c  filth 

V.  THE  DISSOLUTE  PRECEPTOR  (3). 

TKI-TIKX    TSl  -SHI    HI  H  ffl  fiflj. 


ddie  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Li  ^.  his  father  being 
known  as  Li  Meu-ch'un  ^  /£  M-  relative  of  one  of  the  Sung  % 
emperors  of  the  South.  His  parents  lived  at  T'ien-t'ai  Ji  ^. 
and  gave  him  the  name  of  Tao-tsi  M  1#-  Some  time  before  his 
birth,  his  mother  dreamt  that  the  sun  entered  her  womb  (4). 
The  child  she  brought  forth  having  reached  the  age  of  IS, 
entered  the  monastery  of  "Mystic  Retirement".  Ling-yin-sze  ft 
m    *      and     had     for     his     teacher    Hsiah-t'ang-yuen    0f  ^   £g. 


(1)  Wu-yueh  &  £g.     The  Eastern  of  the  Three  States.   A.  I).  250,  com- 
prising   Chekiang    ffi  U    and    Kiangsu    jlB-    and    extending    West    to    the 

P'o-yang  ffl  PI  lake. 

(2)  See  on  this  fabulous    Buddha.      Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.    VI.    p. 

89-98. 

(3)  See  Illustration  n°   I30b5s  (  2nd  figure  to  left,  with  fan  in   hand  ). 

(4)  Invented,     as     already     noted  above.     Chinese     Superstition^.     Vol. 
VIII.  p.  612.  note  3.  to  give  a  supernatural  origin  to  the  child. 
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After  he  became  a  full-trained  monk,  he  withdrew  to  Tsing-tz'e 
&  &•■  1 1  ere  he  led  a  dissolute  and  irregular  life,  frequenting 
houses  of  ill-fame  and  taverns,  while  his  speech  was  most 
enigmatic,  hence  he  was  nicknamed  the  "'Dissolute",  Tsi-tien  $| 
If  (1).  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  little  over  60.  Be- 
fore expiring,  he  composed  a  quatrain,  of  which  the  sense  is  the 
following::  "For  oxer  50  years,  I  have  wandered  here  below;  on 
leaving  for  the  world  beyond,  1  declare  I  am  pure  like  water 
and  the  azure  of  the  heavens   (-)." 

A  short  time  after  his  burial,  he  appeared  to  a  monk  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lu-kwo  -ft"  ^||  tower,  and  entrusted  to  him  a  letter 
for  the  brotherhood.  It  was  merely  a  quatrain,  and  may  be 
translated  as  follows: 

"The  doctrine  taught  me  in  this  monaster)'  will  ever  remain 
graven  in  my  memory;  as  I  have  been  ill  appreciated  during 
my  last  phase  of  existence,   I  shall  return  to  life  again  (3)." 

This  infamous  monk  is  placed  on  the  list  of  Buddhist 
saints,  and  honoured  in  several  monasteries.  The  moral  stan- 
dard of  the  Brotherhood  may  be  hereby  well  appreciated. 

VI.    THE  NESTING  MONK    (A.  1).  740-824). 


Wl-KO    SHKX-SHI 


,il#  fiili  (4). 


The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  P'an  •/§,  and  his  mother 
was  called  Chu  ^.  During  a  dream,  she  beheld  the  sun  darting  a 


(1)  Tsi-tien  $f  aft.  From  Tsi  :0,  to  go  beyond,  to  exceed.  And  Tien 
fi|,  to  fall  over,  to  lapse.  Hence  "The  Dissolute  or  Perverted" .  Williams. 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(2)  Nothing  is  more  cynical  than  this  death-bed  declaration. 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  teaches  that  every  soul  wanders 
through  Creation,  until  it  is  purified  enough  to  re-enter  the  Universal, 
Impersonal  Spirit,  with  which  the  whole  visible  world  is  identified.  Budd- 
hism is  rank  Pantheism.      Monier  Williams.      Buddhism,  p.  105. 

(4)  Biography  already  found  in  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII.  p. 
356-357,  where  he  is  described  as  the  first  Arhat.  See  also  Illustration 
n°  61. 


Fig.  130 


O  u- kouo-chan-che . 
Wu-kwo  Shen-shi. 

or  "  the  Nesting  Monk". 
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luminous  ray  into  her  mouth,  and  on  waking  up  next  morning, 
found  she  was  with  child.  (  >n  the  day  in  which  the  babe  was 
born,  a  sweet  fragrance  filled  the  apartment,  and  in  memory  of 
the  two  above  marvels,  he  was  given  the  name  of  "Fragrant 
Light".  Hsiarig-kwang  §  ft. 

From  the  early  age  of  9,  he  imitated  the  life  of  the 
monks.  Later  on.  he  entered  the  Kwo-yuen  monastery,  Kwo- 
yuen-sze  ^  H  ^f-.  at  Kingchow  %\\  $1,  in  Hupeh  $Jj  #,  and  at 
the  asre  of  20  had  become  a  full-trained  monk.  He  then 
travelled  Eastwards,  and  reaching  the  Ts'in-wang  hills.  Ts'in. 
wang-shan  fj|  jH  |Jj.  found  there  a  forest  of  pines  and  other 
trees  whose  foliage  formed  a  dense  mass  of  verdure.  Ascending 
one  of  the  lofty  trees.  P'an  Hsiang-kwang  •]§  §  -ft  constructed 
a  nest  amidst  the  branches,  and  was  thus  called  '"the  rook- 
nesting  monk",  Wu-k'o  shen-shi  J§|  ^jf  jfif.  frli   (1). 

Between  the  years  A.  L).  807  and  821.  under  the  reign  of 
Hsien-tsung  ^jr  ^.  of  the  T'ang  jff  dynasty,  the  scholar  Peh  Loh- 
t-icii  £j  |^  H.  proceeding  to  Hangchow  $[  ji].  where  he  was  to 
occupy  an  official  position,  passed  near  the  Ts'in-wang  hills, 
Ts'in-wang- shan  m  |§  |Jj.  and  wished  to  visit  the  monk. 

Finding  him  high  up  on  the  tree,  he  exclaimed:  "P'an  -j||. 
your  life  is  exposed  in  such  a  lofty  position!"  —  "By  no  means, 
replied  the  monk;  1  enjoy  perfect  tranquillity,  and  am  less 
exposed  to  danger  than  you." — "Then  give  me  some  good 
advice,  continued  the  scholar." — "Endeavour  to  do  good,  and 
avoid  evil,  said  the  monk."— "But  a  three-year  old  child  knows 
all  that,  retorted  the  scholar.  "  —  "Yes,  replied  the  monk,  but 
gray  heads  of  80  fail  to  practise  it." 

Before  expiring,  he  announced  that  his  m  ssion  here  below 
was  accomplished  ;  whereupon  he  sat  down  and  departed  the  world 
A.  D.  824,  having  then  reached  the  venerable  age  of  84  years  (2). 


(1)  See    Illustration     n°     130,     where    he    is    represented    sitting   in    his 

lofty  nest. 

(2)  General   Mirror   of  Gods  and    Immortals.   Shen-sien   t'ung-kien  #  fill 

IS  jg.  Rook  17.      Art.  4.  p.  7. 
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This  monk  is  sometimes  reckoned  among-  the  Arhats.  In 
Volume  VII, Illustration  n"  61.  p.  356,  he  is  represented  seated 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  two  legs  pendent,  and  wearing  an 
ear-ring  on  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear   (1). 


(I)     Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VII.  p.  850  (The  Nesting  Arhat). 
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SPECIAL   SECTION. 


FOUNDERS  OF  BUDDHIST  SCHOOLS 


IN    CHINA. 


FROM  THE  WORK  ENTITLED: 

"Recent  Illustrated  Edition,  setting  forth  the  List  of 
Buddhist  Patriarchs,  and  Founders  of  Schools".  Ch'ung-k'oh 
fuh-tsu  cheng-isung-tao-ijing  It  £|J  $  ft  JE  ^  M  f£-  by  the  monk 
Show-yih  ^  — .     Reprinted  1880. 
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COMPENDIOUS  TABLE  OF  BUDDHIST  SCHOOLS 

IN  CHINA. 


VTSUBANDU  Founded  the   Ku-sheh  School  (21"1  century) 

Shi-is'in  $£  §[  Ku-sheh-tsung  {&  £  ^  (1). 

Died  about  A.  1).  170. 


BODHIDHARMA 

Tah-mo  i|§  J§  (2) 
Died  A.  D.  535. 


Founded  the  "Contemplative  School" 
Shen-tsung  fffi  ■/)<'. 


tao-sin  jtff  1a   (3)       Founded  the  "Buffalo-head  School" 
Died  A.  D.  651.  Niu-t'eu-chi  4^  g|  ^ 

through  his  disciple  Fah-yung  fe  %fa. 

Sixth   Patriarch.      Founded  the 

"Vegetarian  School" 
Ch'ih-su-kiao  1^3  -^  ft 

Successors. — 

Hwai-jang  ff|  §f|.     Died  A.  D.  744. 

Principal  Branch  : 

Nan-yoh  cheng-tsung  ~\$  ^  JE  ^ 

Secondary   Branches  : 

1°     W ei-yang-tsung  $5;  fjf|j  r£ 

Founder:  Wei-shan-ling-yiu  ^  |Jj  S  jjir7 
Died  A.  D.  840. 
2"     Lin-tsi-isung  |Sg  \%  ^ 


HWKI-XEXG  H  tlsOi), 

Died  A.  D.  7] 2.  \ 


(1)  Tsung  §£.      Among    Buddhists,    a    School,  a  Sect.      Williams.      Dic- 
tionary of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(2)  See   on   this   first   Chinese    Patriarch.     Chinese   Superstitions.      Vol. 
VII.  p    425-431. 

(3)  See    on    this    4th    Chinese    Patriarch.      Chinese   Superstitions.      Vol. 
VII.  p.  43(3-437. 

(4)  See  on   this  6th   and  last  Chinese  Patriarch       Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VII.  p.  440-446. 
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Founder :  I-hsiien  ^  £.     Died  A.  D.  867. 
Hsing-sze  ft  ,g„.     Died  A.  D.  730  (1). 

Principal  Branch  : 

Ts'ing-yuen  cheng-tsung  ^  jf^  JE  ^. 

Secondary  Branches 

1°     Ts'ao  tung-meh  |f  ffl  Jjj. 

Founder:  Ts'ao-shan-pen-tsify  "^  dj  7^  ^ 
Died  A.  D.  901. 
2"     Yun-men-meh  |J  p^  Jp 

Founder:   Yun-men  Wen  yen  §  PI  ^C  iH 
Died  A.  D.  954. 
3U     Fah-yen-meh  fe  0j|  jgjjg 

Founder :  F ah- yen  Wen-yih  :fe  BJ|  ■*£  ^ 
Died  A.  D.  958. 


HWEI-WEN   i§  3C 

Died  A.  D.  550. 


Founded  the  "T'ien-t'aj  School" 
T'ien-t'ai-kiao  Ji  •£}  $[ 
Also  known  as  "the  School  of 

the  Good  Lotus" 
(Sadharma-pundarika) 
Fah-hiva-tsung  •/£ 


TU-SHITN    %h  jljl 

Died  A.  D.  640. 
WU-CHU  M  ^ 

Died  A.  D.  160. 


Founded  the  Flwa-yen-hsien-show-kiao 

=ftfe      Eg-     EX     -±U    &L. 

Tantra  School,  Yu-kHa-kiao  J$|  $[)  ffc. 

Founded  by  Asangha. 
Propagated  by  Amogha.  Puh-k'ung  ^  5g  (2) 
Died  A.  D.  774. 


(1)  See  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol    VII.  p.  446. 

(2)  Amogha.  This  Buddhist  monk  was  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  reached 
China  A.  D.  733.  He  founded  the  festival  of  feeding  hungry  ghosts,  held 
annually  on  the  15th  of  the  7th  month.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  503. 

16 
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T'ANG-seng  Ji?  fft(l)  Founded  the  "Fah-siang  School'' 
Died  A.  D.  664.  Fah-siang-tsung  fe  jg  ^  (2) 

Also  called  Tz'e-ngen-kiao  ]$g  jgl  $fc. 

tao-hsuen  M  m.        Founded  the  "Vinaya  School" 
Died  A.  D.  667.  N an-shan-liih-tsung  j|j   \\}  $.  r£. 

hwei-yuen  J§  M (3)  Founded  the  "'Pure-land  School" 
Died  A.  D.  454.  Tsing-t'u  -Jff  ± 

Also  known  as  the  "Amidist  School" 
Lien-sheh-tsung  |jt  jfct  ^- 


(1)  See  on  this  Buddhist  monk.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  567-572. 

(2)  Fah-siang-tsung  f£  Jg  ^.  Is  the  School  that  exhibits  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  Buddhist  written  doctrines.  EdUins.  Chinese  Buddhism, 
p.   170. 

(3)  See  on  this  Buddhist  monk  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII. 
p.  470-475. 
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This  Section  is  the  necessary  adjunct  to  Article  LII 
(pp.  575-605),  describing  the  principal  Worthies  honoured  by 
Chinese  Buddhists.  To  understand  this,  suffice  it  to  cast  a 
brief  retrospective  glance  over  the  persons  depicted  in  the 
preceding  articles. 

In  these  chapters,  the  reader  has  seen  among  the  series 
of  Worthies : 

1"  The  Mythical  Buddhas,  who  have  preceded  Sakyamuni, 
and  the  most  important  Bodhisattvas  (Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  99-102). 

2"  The  28  Patriarchs  of  Indian  Buddhism  (Vol.  VII.  p.  422- 
423). 

3°  The  6  Patriarchs  of  Chinese  Buddhism  (Vol.  VII.  p. 
425-446).  Hivei-neng  |||  | |{?  (1),  being  the  last,  brings  down  the 
record  to  the  33nl  generation  after  Sakyamuni. 

The  present  article  completes  the  list  of  these  Worthies, 
and  offers  to  the  reader  the  names  of  the  various  Schools  which 
divide  Buddhism,  as  well  as  their  Founders,  all  held  in  veneration 
and  worshipped  in  the  principal  monasteries. 

In  large  establishments,  a  special  hall  is  set  apart,  for  the 
founders  and  eminent  teachers,  who  lived  and  taught  there; 
incense  is  burnt  before  their  images  or  tablets,  and  people  come 
to  beg  their  intercession  in  various  public  calamities.  It  is  thus 
that  the  10  former  abbots  of  the  T'ai-hsing  ^  iSl  monasteries 
are  placed  round  the  image  of  Maitreya,  Mi-leh-fuh  $f  1$)  jjfo  (2), 
and  worshipped  on  several  occasions. 

The  source  of  our  information  is  a  work  reprinted  in  1880, 
and  which  contains  the  most  ample  details  upon  this  important 


(!)  Uwei-neng  Jg  f£  (A  I)  G37-712).  See  on  this  Buddhist  Patriarch. 
Chinese  Superstitious.  Vol  VII  p.  440-44G  He  named  no  successor  in  the 
apostolate,  and  the  begging-bowl  of  Bodhidharma.  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  patriarch  to  patriarch,  was  buried  beside  him.  Johnston. 
Buddhist  China,  p    87— F.dUins.      Chinese  Buddhism,  p.   159. 

(2;     See  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p.  G0G-G07.  ' 
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subject.  The  work  is  called  "Recent  illustrated  edition,  setting 
forth  the  list  of  Buddhist  patriarchs  and  founders  of  Schools", 
Chung-k'oh  fuh-tsu-cheng-tsung-tao-yivg  g  £|J  {$  fil  IE  t£  jl  j§2. 
It  was  published  at  Soochow  j$|  )'[],  and  had  for  its  author  the 
monk  Show-yih  ^  — ,  an  expert  and  specialist  in  the  matter,  and 
in  nowise  influenced  by  Western  ideas  or  traditions  (1). 

The  writer  of  "Chinese  Superstitions",  after  long  and 
minute  researches,  and  at  no  little  expense,  has  been  able  to 
secure  the  biographical  notes  and  pictures  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Principal  Schools  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  These  famous 
Worthies,  honoured  by  the  votaries  of  each  sect,  are  held  to  be 
the  principal  protectors  of  the  monasteries  where  they  taught. 
Here,  their  biographies  and  images  are  conserved  with  the 
greatest  care,  as  the  heirlooms  of  the  family.  These  pictures 
number  250,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  short  biographical 
notice.     We  shall  offer  both  to  the  general  reader. 

When  the  notices  are  completed,  the  visitor  to  Buddhist 
monasteries  will  be  fully  informed  on  their  principal  founders, 
and  the  eminent  teachers  who  flourished  and  taught  within 
their  precincts.  All  these  schools  and  their  branches  will 
likewise  appear  in  a  new  and  better  light  (2). 

The  names  of  famous  monks  are  generally  associated  with 
the  names  of  the  mountain  or  hill,  where  the  monastery  stood, 
and  they  are  indiscriminately  designated  either  by  their  religious 
appellation,  or  that  of  the  mountain  beside  which  they  lived 
and  taught.  Moreover,  after  the  name  of  each  one,  his  gener- 
ation is  also  indicated. 

(1)  So  far,  Edkins  and  Jo'inston  divided  Buddhist  Schools  into  5 
sects,  Wu-tsung  3l  t£i  the  principal  being  that  of  Lin-tsi  Eij  $|,  in  Shantung 
|i|  ^,  which  was  most  successful,  and  pushed  out  the  others.  In  reality, 
all  subdivisions  of  the  "Contemplative  School",  originated  from  Hivei-neng 
H;  n£,  ;i»d  nearly  all  came  into  existence  from  the  8th  to  the  U  th  century. 
Johnston.      Buddhist  China,  p.  88.  —  Edkins.      Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  105 

(2)  Show-yih  t}1  —  gives  little  on  the  doctrine  of  these  schools,  and  what 
discriminates  them  from  each  other.  He  dwells  especially  on  biographical 
details  —  the  family  name  of  the  monk,  where  he  was  born,  name  of  his 
teacher,  where  he  lived  and  died  A  note  of  monotony  and  dryness  runs 
through  the  whole  series. 


Fig.   130  (3) 


Fa-yoDg-chan-che. 
Fah-yung  shen-shi. 
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§   I. 
THE  BUFFALO-HEAD  SCHOOL. 

NIU-TEU-CHI    41  M   %     (1). 

(Founded  by  a  disciple  of  Tao-sin  jt  ■(=). 

lo  FAII-YUNG  S HEX-SHI    (32,1(1  generation) 

&  M  ffi  em- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Wei  jjjl",  and  his  native 
place  was  J.un-ckow  fej  'Jt|.  Having  reached  the  age  of  19  years, 
he  proceeded  to  Mao-shan  ^  |Jj  (2),  and  entered  the  Buddhist 
monastery  erected  in  that  place.  Later  on.  he  withdrew  to  a 
cave  to  the  North  of  Buffalo-head  mountain,  Niu-t'eu-shan  '\-  0ff 
Mj,  and  gave  himself  up  to  contemplation.  Here  he  met 
Tao-sin  jff  fg  (3),  fourth  patriarch  of  Chinese  Buddhism,  and 
after  discussing  with  him  the  doctrine,  became  his  disciple. 
This  meeting  took  place  between  the  years  A.  D.  627  and  650. 

Tao-sin  jf|  f§  transmitted  to  his  new  disciple  the  doctrine 
of  Seng-ts'an  f^  J|£,  third  Buddhist  patriarch. 

Fah-ynng  ££  ^  then  set  out  for  the  Sacred  Peak  of 
Sung  shan  ^  \\\  (4),  and  opened  there  a  famous  school,  fre- 
quented by  300  disciples.  As  the  provision  of  rice  failed 
frequently,  the  teacher  went  begging  to   Tan-gang  ^\  |i§,  about 

(1)  Chi  ^C,  originally  n  bamboo  sprig,  a  branch.  Williams.  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language.—  Niu-t'eu-shan  lY  gjf  III ,  a  hill  10  miles  South  of 
Nanking  iff  ^r .      Nankin.      Apcrgu  HiMoriquo.      p.  200  and  270. 

(2)  Maq-s'ian  $£  ill,  near  /  ii-i/ung  hsien   'ft]  '&  ff.  South  of  Nanking. 

(3)  See  on  this  Buddhist  patriarch  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VII. 
p.  436-437. 

(4)  Sung-shan  ^  111  ■  One  of  the  Five  Sacred  Mountains  of  China,  on 
which  the  ancient  emperors  worshipped  Shang-ti  _t  ift.  It  lies  in  Honnn  pf 
jfj.      Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.   VIII.  p.  54G.  note  1  ;  p.  548.  note  I. 
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26    miles    away.      Starting    in    the    morning,     he     returned     at 
nightfall,  bearing  a  load  of  80  bushels  of  rice. 

The  most  intelligent  of  his  disciples  was  Chi-yen  ^  fj^.  It 
was  to  him  that  he  transmitted  the  doctrine  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  Fah-yung  fe  |ife  died  about  A.  D.  659.  ninth 
year  of  Kao-tsung  "^  ^,  of  the  T'ang  J|j  dynasty. 

2<J  Clll-YEN  SIIEV-SIII    (33rd  generation) 

§  ji  m  m- 

»o  IIWF.l-FAAG  SIIFA-SIII    (34th  generation) 

m  ir  m  ftp. 

4o  FAH-CIM  SIIEIV-SIII    (35th  generation) 

m  w  m  Bm- 

5<>  rill-WFl  SIIEX-SHI    (36'1'  generation) 

tt  &  m  ftp- 

6°  HSIJEK-SU  SHEN-SHI   (37th  generation) 

s  *  m  ftp- 

7o  TAO-K'IX  SHEVSIIJ    (38th  generation) 

ft    ft    #    ftp. 

This  last  was  a  native  of  Kwen-shan  j|*  |Jj,  a  district  depen- 
dent on  Soochow  $j|  }-\\.  His  family  name  was  Chu  ^,  and  he 
received  a  scholarly  education.  His  teacher  was  Hsiicn-su  ~£ 
5^,  who  opened  a  school  near  the  "Crane  Forest",  Hoh-lin  $n|  ffi. 
Having  completed  his  education,  he  was  sent  to  teach  the  Law 
at  King-sJtan  @  \\],  where  he  made  several  disciples. 

The  emperor  T'ai-tsung  -jfc  ^  (A.  D.  627-650),  of  the  T'ang 
J|j  dynasty,    summoned   him   to    Court,    and   was    highly   pleased 
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with  his  doctrine,  whereupon  he  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
title  of  "First  Doctor  of  the  State",  Kwoh-yih  g|]  — .  On  retur- 
ning to  King-shan  ^  [Jj,  he  died,  A.  D.  792.  His  posthumous 
title  is  "Monk  of  Vast  Learning",  Ta-kioh  shen-shi  ^  %  jjj!g  gf . 

8°  WU-li'O  SHEi\-SHl    (1). 


m  m  w. 


(1)     This   is   the   "  Nesting   Arhat",   already   described    in    Vol     VII.    p. 
p.  356-357;  and  again  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  614-616. 
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§n. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SACRED  MOUNTAIN. 

XAN-YOH    CHENG-TSUNG    #J    #  iE  ^    (1)- 
(  Founded  by  the  disciples  of  Hwei-neng  i§-  1i\i). 

lo  HWA1-JANG  SHEI\-SH1   (34th  generation) 

it  m  m  em- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Tu  jfa.  He  lived  at 
Kin-chow  ^  j'\],  and  during  8  years  was  a  student  at  Ts'ao-k'i 
^f  l$r  (2).  Having  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  Law,  he 
proceeded  to  Ileng-shan  '$$  |]j,  the  Sacred  Peak  of  the  South, 
where  he  died  A.  D.  744.  The  emperor  Hsilen-tsung  ~i£>  t£ 
(A.  D.  713-756),  of  the  T'ang  Jf  dynasty,  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  title  of  "Monk  of  Vast  Intelligence",  Ta-hwei  shen-shi 

-k  H  Jif  Sip. 

2°  TAO-YIH  SHEX-SHI    (35th   generation) 

m  -  m  m- 

This  monk's  family  name  was  Ma  B|,  and  he  was  generally 
designated  by  the  title  of  Ma-tsu  JH  f|,  i.  e.  the  Patriarch  Ma 
(3).  He  was  a  native  of  Shih-fang  hsien  j\-  ~fj\\  §£,  in  Han-chow 
^H  >)]].  For  some  time,  he  lived  at  Heng-skan  ||j-  Ljj ,  and 
enjoyed  there  the  company  of  Hivai-jang  f|f  f|f,  who  entrusted 

(1)  Nan-yoh  ffi  Hk,  the  Southern  Sacred  Mountain,  also  known  as 
Heng-shan  $j  Jjj .  It  lies  on  the  West  side  of  the  Siang  river,  Siang-kiang  $g 
ft,  in  Hunan  $J]  ]^.      It  is  about   4.000   feet    high.      Williams.    Dictionary    of 

he  Chinese  Language.  —  Encyclopaedia  Sinica.  p.  228. 

(2)  Tslao-ki  |J  f§.  A  mountainous  place,  on  the  borders  of  Kwangtung 
Jlc  ^  and  Kiangsi  ft  M •  Mayers.  Chinese  Reader's  Manual,  p.  137.  —  Chi- 
nese Superstitions.     Vol.  VII.  p.  440,  note  3. 

(3)  See  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VII.  p.  446,  note  I  (Ma-tsu). 


Fig.   130  (4) 


Nan-yo  Hoai-jang-chan-che.  Ma-tsou  Tao-i-chan-che. 

Pd-tchang  Hoai-hai-chan-che.   Hoang-pi  Hi-yun-chan-che. 
Hwai-jang  shen-shi  (p.  626).  —  Tao-yih  shen-shi  (p.  626).  —  Hwai-hai  shen-shi  (p.  62?). 

Hsi-yun  shen-shi  (p.  628). 
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to  his  care  the  K'ai-yuen  monastery,  K'ai-yuen-sze  $\  j£  ^f  He 
died  A.  D.  788.  Hsien-tsung  ^  rfc,  of  the  T'ang  )£  dynasty, 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  title  of  "Monk  of  Great  Stillness", 
Ta-tsih  shen-shi  ^:  ^  #  0jjj  (1). 

:{o  |»»U-YUEi\  SHEN-SHI   (36th  generation) 

*  m  m  w. 

The  name  of  this  monk's  father  was  }Yang  J,  and  his 
native  place  Sin-ckeng  ffi  jfjjft.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  school  of  Hwai-jang  fff  =f$  (2),  and  was  later  on  received 
as  a  full-trained  monk  at  Sung-shan  ^  |]|.  Here,  he  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  Patriarch  Ma,  Ma-tsu  ,^,  $[.  From  the 
years  A.  D.  785-805,  he  lived  at  Ch'i-chow  ftjj  )]],  and  died  there 
some  years  later. 

4°  HWA1-IIAI  SHEN-SHI    (:56th  generation) 

m  u  m  am- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Wang  3E-  He  was  a 
native  of  Cli'ang-loh  J|  |^,  in  the  prefecture  of  Foochoiv  p  j>\\, 
and  received  his  Buddhist  training  at  the  hands  of  the  Patriarch 
Ma,  Ma-tsu  f^  jjf§.  Later  on,  he  lived  at  the  "Big-cock 
mountain.  Ta-hsiiing-shan  ^  £f  \\}.  in  the  department  of  Hung- 
chow  $t  ')\\.  He  died  A.  D.  814.  and  received  the  posthumous 
title  of  "Vast  Intelligence".  Ta-chi  shen-shi  ^  ^  $|  ftji. 

5o  HYYE1-HYI  SHEN-SHI   (36th   generation) 

m  m  m  w- 

This  monk  was  also  a  disciple  of  the  Patriarch  Ma,  Ma-tsu 


(1)  See  typical  description  of  his  person  in  Johnston.     Buddhist  China, 
p.  88-89  —Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VII,  p.  446.  note  1. 

(2)  See  on  Hwai-jang  jfjj  |$j.      Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol.  VIII.  p.  G2G, 
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%  ill-  His  family  name  was  Chu  ^,  and  he  was  a  native  of 
Kien-chow  l^g.  >)\\.  He  received  his  religious  formation  at  the 
hands  of  Hivai-hai  f]|  M  (1).  m  tne  "Great  Cloud  Monastery", 
Ta-yun-sze  ^  ft  ^p,  at  Yuch-chow  M  4'H.  where  he  was  received 
as  a  full-trained  monk.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  and  composed  there  the  work  entitled: 
"Master-key  for  penetrating  the  Doctrine"  Juhiao  yao-men  A  afS 
4g  P^.  which  he  dedicated  to  Ma-isu  %  f§.  His  disciples  were 
very  numerous,  and  through  deference  styled  him  "the  Great 
Gem",  Ta-chu  hwo-shang  ^  ^  %\]  fpj. 

V>o  HS!-YU\  SIIEX-SHI    (37th  generation) 

#    W    M    BiU 

This  teacher  was  a  native  of  Foochow-fu  f@  >)\\  Jfr.  in  Fukien 
W>  7M>  and  studied  the  doctrine  in  the  school  of  Hwai-hai  j|f  $f. 
He  died  A.  D.  849,  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Hsien-tsung  1|f 
3^,  of  the  T'ang  j^  dynasty.  He  received  the  posthumous 
title  of  -Fair  and  Balanced  Monk",  Twan-tsi  shensJii  %  f$  jjf  gjfl. 

?o  TS'lLXG-SHEN  SI1EN-SHI    (:57th   generation) 

'&  &  m  m- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Hoh  ffi.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ts'ao-chow  ~^  j'\],  and  entered  a  monastery  of  that 
place.  Later  on,  he  proceeded  to  Ch'e-chow  ftf}  ^'H,  anc^  followed 
there  the  teaching  of  P'u-yuen  ^  ]§|  (2).  He  was  received  as 
a  full-trained  monk  in  a  monastery  of  the  Central  Sacred  Peak, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  explaining  the  Law  in  the 
monastery  of  Kwan-yin,  Kivan-yin-yuen  f||  -^  |J£    (3).      He  died 


(1)  Hioai-hai  M  $£•     See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  027.  n°  4. 

(2)  P'u-yuen  ^  M-      See  Chinese  Superstitions.    Vol.   VjII.  p.  627.  n»  8. 

(3)  Yuen  |£c.     A  walled  enclosure,   a   monastery,   a   school.      Williams, 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
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A.  D.  897,  having  then  reached  the  venerable  age  of  120  years. 
His  posthumous  title   was  "True  and  Sublime  Teacher".  Chen- 

tsi-tashi  %  ffi  *  am - 

8°  L1\G-Y1U  SIIEN-Sni   (37(l'  generation) 
I    16    i     i- 

(Founder  of  Hie  Wei-rang  School) 
WEI-YANG-TSUXG    '0,  #[|   t£. 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Foochow  fg  j\\,  and  had  for 
his  family  name  Chao  Jijj.  At  the  age  of  23,  he  declared  him- 
self a  disciple  of  Htvai-hai  fff  ^  (1),  who  brought  him  up  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  later  on  appointed  him  abbot  of  the  Wei- 
shau  jfl;  jjj  monastery.  He  is  generally  held  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  Wei-yang  School.  Wei-yang-tsung  •$}  f||  9£. 

9o  TAO-ML\G  8HEX-SH1   (3d11'  generation) 

m  w  m  m- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Ch'en  |ijff,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Muh-ehow  [j^  >)]].  On  the  day  he  was  born,  an  extraor- 
dinary light  illumined  the  paternal  home;  he  was  gifted  with 
double  eyeballs,  while  seven  pimples,  like  as  many  stars,  added 
a  peculiar  charm  to  his  features.  Having  visited  the  K'ai-yuen 
monastery,  K'ai-yucn-sze  fjf]  tc  ^.  he  informed  his  parents  that 
he  wished  to  become  a  Buddhist  monk.  He  studied  the  Law  at 
the  School  of  Hsi-yun  ^  $$,  who  appointed  him  Principal  over  all 
the  monks.  Later  on  he  returned  to  the  K'ai-yuen  monastery, 
K'ai-yuen-sze  ffi  j£  ^,  and  worked  at  making  straw-sandals, 
which  he  sold  in  order  to  maintain  his  aged  parents. 

Muh-chow  H|?  ')]]  was  then  threatened  with  being  pillaged  by 


(I)      llivai-hai   \g    #j£.      See    on    this    Buddhist    teacher.     Chinese    Super- 
stitions. Vol.  V11I.  p.  G27.  l£  4. 
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a  band  of  brigands.  The  monk  suspended  a  straw-sandal  on 
the  city-gate,  and  when  the  rebels  arrived,  they  spared  no 
efforts  to  take  it  down,  but  in  vain,  whereupon  they  withdrew, 
and  the  city  was  thus  delivered  from  the  impending  danger. 
After  his  death,  his  corpse  was  cremated,  a  shower  of  precious 
stones  falling  meanwhile  from  the  heavens  (1).  He  had  reached 
the  advanced  age  of  89  years.  His  image  was  placed  in  the 
monastery. 

100     |.||siK\  Sill  \-SMI 

m  £  flp  w. 

(Founder  of  the  Lin-tsi  School,  Lin-tsi-lsung  pfjj  $$  g?) 
SH ANTING    LU    $C    (2). 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Using  Jff%  and  his  native 
place  was  Nan-lnva  hsien  j|j  t|l  !$£,  a  district  depending  on  T&'ao- 
chow  ^  j]]. 

Three  times  he  requested  permission  to  be  admitted  among 
the  disciples  of  Hsi-yun  $  j|f,  and  three  times  he  was  repulsed, 
and  beaten  into  the  bargain.  Discouraged,  he  came  back  to  his 
parents'  home.  Hwang-peh  ^  !%%  addressed  him  to  Ta-yii  -fc  J^, 
under  whom  he  studied  the  Law.  Later  on,  he  founded  the  Lin- 
tsi  School,  Lin-tsi-tsung  (Sg  $f  t£,  at  Chen-chow  ft  'J'H,  and  taught 
there  with  great  success.  He  died  A.  D.  867,  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  1-tsung  gg  t£,  of  the  Tang  JjH   dynasty  (3).     His  post- 

(1)  Emphasis  is  laid  by  these  monkish  chroniclers  on  the  miracles  and 
prodigies  associated  with  their  heroes,  but  the  critical  reader  can  accept 
them  only  as  pure  legends.     Johnston.     Buddhist  China,  p.  89, 

(2)  Lin-tsi  Kl  $?,  name  of  a  river  in  Shantung  ill  Jf[,  meaning  "coming 
to  the  ford".  It  was  the  home  of  I-h site n  $£  3?.  Edkin?.  Chinese  Buddhism. 
p.  1G5-160.  — Johnston,     Buddhist  China,  p.  88. 

(3)  A  clagnba  was  erected  over  his  ashes,  in  the  South  pait  of  Chihli 
tfi  ££,  near  Ta-ming  fu  ^  •#  Iff,  on  the  North-West  angle,  not  far  from  the 
city.      Edkins.     Chinese  Buddhism    p     105. 


Fig.  130  (5) 


Wei-chan  Ling-yeou-chan-che.   Ling-tsi  I-hiuen-chan-che. 

Yang-chan  Hoei-tsi-chan-che.  Fong-hiu£  Yen-tchao-chan-che. 

Ling-yiu  shen-shi  (p.   629). — I-hsiien  shen-shi  (p.   630).  —  Huei-tsih  shen-shi  (p.   631). 

Yen-chao  shen-shi  (p.  632). 
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humous   title    is:     "Intelligent   and    Brilliant  Monk",  Hwei-chao 
shen-shi  «  Hg  jjf  gjp. 

11°  IIW  I  l-isiii  sill\  sill  (38th  generation) 

m  $  m  ftp. 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Yeh  |ft,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Chao-chow  fg  jH"j.  Having  reached  the  age  of  14,  his 
parents  wished  to  betroth  him,  but  he  refused  energetically,  and 
cut  off  one  of  his  fingers  (1),  adding  with  an  oath  that  he  desired 
to  be  a  Buddhist  monk.  Ling-yiu  fg  jjj£  was  his  novice-master, 
and  when  fully  trained,  he  taught  at  Yang-shan  ff[l  Mj. 

12»  TS'UN-TSlAiXG  SHEN-SHI  (39tl]  generation) 

#  m  #  fie- 

The  novice-master  of  this  monk  was  I-hsiicn  f|  7"/ ,  of  Liii-lsi 
J5&  \^.  "Do  you  still  recognize  me?"  said  he  to  his  disciples,  a 
short  time  before  expiring.  No  reply  was  given  ;  whereupon  he 
threw  down  his  staff,  sat  cross-legged,  and  departed  this  world. 
His  death  took  place  about  A.  D.  926.  third  year  of  Chwang-tsung 
$±  t£.  of  the  T'ang  ^  dynasty.  His  posthumous  title  is:  "Ample 
and  Dignified  Monk'*,  Kwang-tsi  shen-shi  $[  }|f  jjjlf  "jiji  (2). 

13°  II  WEI- YUNG  SHErV-SIll  (40l!i  generation) 

H    SI    <li    60- 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Ho-pch  fnj  ;]t.  i.  e.  North  of  the 
river.  He  died  A.  D.  952,  second  year  of  Tud-tsu  ^c  jjjg.  of  the 
Sung  5{<  dynasty. 


(1)  This  little  scene  is  graphically  depicted  by  Johnston,  who  states 
that  instead  of  one  finger,  he  deliberately  broke  off  two.  Chinese  Buddhism . 
p.  89. 

(2)  In  the  genealogical  table,  his  name  is  given  as  Ts'un-i  ff  f?f. 
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14°  YEIV-CIIAO  SHE\-SII1  (41st  generation) 

&  m  m  w- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Liu  |!lj,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Yu-hang  f£  $ft.  After  studying  6  years  under  Hwei- 
yung  shen-shi  i§  ^  jjjp  gjjj  (1),  he  became  highly  proficient  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  Law.  He  died  A.  D.  973,  being  the  13th  year  of 
the  reign  of  T'ai-tsu  Jfc  ffL  hrst  emperor  of  the  Sung  5fc  dynasty. 
He  had  then  attained  the  age  of  78  years. 

ir>°  SHErUG-NlEN  8IIEN-SH1  (421"1  generation) 

t  &  m  m> 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Tih  ^,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Lai-chow  ^  j\\.  He  studied  in  the  school  of  Ycnchao 
5i  -/g.  and  lived  till  the  end  of  his  days  at  Show-shun  -j£  |Jj.  He 
died  A.  D.  993.  being  the  17"'  year  of  the  reign  of  T'ai-tsung  -fc 
t£,  of  the  Sung  ^  dynasty. 

ICo  SHEVCIIVO  SIIEX-SII1  (4o',(l  generation) 

m  m  m  m- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Yu  -ff,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  T'ai-yuen  -k  ^.  He  spent  his  novitiate  at  Shoiv-shan  -^ 
ll|,  and  acquired  there  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Buddhism.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Fen-chow  ffi  )i],  and  lived  there  during  the  last 
30  years  of  his  life.  He  died  A.  D.  1023,  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Jen-tsung  £,  7^,  of  the  Sung  ^  dynasty. 

IT°  CH'U«YUEN  SHEX-SH1  (44"'  generation) 

2S    U    ffl    M\- 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  TsHng-siang  |f.{  \\\\,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ts'Uen-chow  ^s  )]].  During  two  whole  years,  he  knocked 

(I)     Hicei-yiing  s'en-s/i/  S;  $g  jffi  flijj.     The  monk  mentioned  above,  n0  13. 
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at  the  door  of  the  monastery  governed  by  Shen-chao  shen-shi  3k 
PS  #  DrfT  (1),  and  was  constantly  repulsed.  Another  endeavour 
proved  also  fruitless,  for  he  was  driven  away  and  beaten  by  the 
relentless  teacher.  Pleading  a  last  time,  despite  tho  blows 
received,  Shen-chao  ^  flg  closed  his  mouth,  whereupon  Buddha 
himself  suddenly  illumined  him. 

During  7  years,  he  followed  the  school  of  Shen-chao  H  Hg, 
who  then  sent  him  to  the  Southern  provinces,  to  expound  there 
the  Law.  He  died  A.  D.  1041,  being  then  aged  54  years, 

18°  HWE1-IVAA  SHE\  SHI  (45tf>  generation) 

m  in  m  m- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Chang  family  jf ,  and  was  a  native 
of  Sin-chow  j=  >)\\.  He  had  two  teachers:  Leh-t'an-ch'cng  '§)  jf[  -jf, 
and  Tz'e-ming  jfg  BJ  (2).  He  spent  his  life  in  the  monastery  of 
the  "Yellow-dragon  Hill",  Hwang-lung-shan  jf  ft  [1|.  He  died 
A.  D.  1068,  under  the  reign  of  Shen-tsung  jp$  ££,  of  the  Sung  £|c 
dynasty,  and  was  buried  on  the  "Yellow-dragon  Hill ",  Hwang- 
lung-shan  ^  f|  mj.  His  posthumous  title  is:  "the  Universally 
Intelligent  Monk",  P'u-kioh  shen-shi  ^  ^  jj$i  ||j|j. 

1J>"  EAAG-HWEI  SHEIV-SHl  (4511'  generation). 

if   f  m  fie- 

The  name  of  this  monk's  family  was  Leng  l^f,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  I-ch'un  ^  ^,  a  district  depending  on  Yuen-chow  f?  ')]]■ 
His  teacher  was  Tz'e-ming  ^  BJJ.  and  he  spent  his  life  in  the 
Buddhist  monastery  at  Yang-k'i  j§)  ||£.  He  died  A.D.  1049,  being 
the  26Ul  year  of  Jen-tsung  £  t£,  of  the  Sung  5|<   dynasty. 

(1)  Shen-chao     shen-shi     ||   gg   ff   $$.     The     monk     mentioned     in     the 
preceding  number  16. 

(2)  These  2  monks  are  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  of  the   .Vch- 
yoh  ^  |jr  teachers. 
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20o  i»*U-WEN  SHEX-SIH  (45tH  generation) 

#  m  m  m. 

This  monk  is  said  to  be  of  royal  descent,  and  the  son  of 
Hsi-tsung  fg.  <£  (A.D.  874-889),  of  the  T'ang j£  dynasty,  but  dates 
seem  not  to  bear  out  this  contention,  for  he  had  as  teacher 
Gk'u-yuen  ^  g],  who  died  A.D.  1041  (1).  From  early  years,  he 
lived  a  vegetarian  life,  and  abode  at  the  foot  of  the  Shao-wu 
mountain,  Shao-wu-shan  $|$  jj£  Mj,  of  which  he  admired  the 
picturesque  site.  It  is  said  that  a  dragon  one  day  implored  his 
protection;  the  hermit-prince  hid  it  in  his  sleeve,  in  order  to 
shield  it  from  the  pursuit  of  its  enemies  (2). 

As  a  reward  for  this  kind  act,  the  dragon  caused  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  to  issue  from  the  mountain-side;  it  was  at  this  spot 
that  the  "  Monastery  of  the  Dragon-pool",  Lung-hu-sze  ffe  ftj]  ^f, 
was  erected.  Here  our  monk  expounded  the  Law  for  over  30 
years;  here  also  his  ashes  repose. 

21°  SHOVV-T\VAI\  SHEX-SII1   (46th  generation) 

^     jffl     ffi      ft. 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Koh  Ji|,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Heng-yang  $jj  $|.  He  studied  in  the  school  of  Fang-hwei 
if  "ft,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  48  years.  His  death  took  place 
A.  D.  1072,  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Shen-tsung  flji  7^,  of  the 
Sung  %  dynasty. 

22°  FAH-YEN  SHEN-SH1  (47th  generation) 

ft  ?M  m  ftp- 

This  monk  was  born  at  Mien-chow  $|  j'\],   and  belonged    to 


(1)  Ch'u-yuen  $£  0.     See  on  this  teacher.     Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol. 
VI11.  p.  G32.  n°   17. 

(2)  Pure  legend,  invented  to  explain  the  origin,  of  the  monastery. 
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the  Teng  %  family.  He  had  tor  his  teacher  Show -t  wan  ^  $ft,  of 
the  "White-cloud  mountain",  Peh-yun-shan  £3  U  [jj.  He  died 
A.  D.  1104,  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Hwei-tsung  H&  ^,  of  the 
Sung  5jc  dynasty. 

23°  K'OII-li'lX    SIIHX-NIII   (48th  generation) 

£  m  *p  Biti . 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Loh  JS^f.  and  he  was  a 
native  of  P'ang-chow  j|£  j\\.  He  studied  the  Law  under  Fah-yen 
f£  :{[ji  (1).  known  as  the  fifth  patriarch,  Wu-tsu  3£  f[§.  His  death 
took  place  A.  D.  1135,  eighth  year  of  Kao-tsung  ~^j  £~,  of  the 
Southern  Sung,  Nan-Sung  ifa  %,  dynasty. 

24°  T8UNG-KAQ  SHEN-SH1   (49th  generation) 

%  £  m  m- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Hsi  |S|,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Hsilen-ch'eng  j|f  j$ .  His  teacher  was  K'oh-k'in  j£  ^  (2). 
Chang  Wei-hung  jjjl  §1  ^  invited  him  to  settle  at  the  foot  of 
King-shun  @  |_L| .  where  he  founded  a  school,  attended  by  over 
2.000  pupils. 

An  official  wdio  had  become  his  enemy,  accused  him  with 
the  emperor.  At  first,  condemned  unjustly,  he  was  later  on 
restored  to  all  his  former  privileges.  He  died  A.  D.  1164.  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hsiao-tsung  ^  t^,  of  the  Sung  <fc  dynasty. 
His  posthumous  title  is:  "Monk  of  Universal  Intelligence".  Pu- 
kioh  shen-shi  ^  %  jjf  gjjj. 


25°  SHAO-LUKG  SHEN-SHI   (4!)|h  generation) 

m  ft  m  sm 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Han-shun  -^  (Jj.  in   the   province 

(1)  Fah-yen  f£  ?§|,  the  monk  described  above,  p.  634-635.  n°  22. 

(2)  K'ah-kin  ]£  Jrjlj.  described  in  the  preceding  number  23. 

18 
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of  Nganhwei  '£  $&•  His  two  teachers  were  Chang  Lu-sin  -J|  ^  ^@ , 
and  Ywew-WM  J]  '|s.  He  died  A.  I).  1136.  His  tomb  lies  to  the 
South  of  the  "Tiger-mound  hill",  Hu-k'iu-shan  J%  J£  [Jj   0). 

86°  T*Ar\  IIYVA  SHEX-SIll    (50tl>  generation*) 

ft   Hi   #   top- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Kiang  ££,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  K'i-chow  $/[  #|,  in  Hupeh  -$j  #.  He  studied  the  Law 
under  Shao-lung  $g  |$§,  at  the  "Tiger  mound  hill",  Hu-k'iu-shan 
ffi  5l  LLl -  and  taught  there  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  A.  I). 
Ilfi4.  and  was  buried  on  the  "Great  White  Peak.  T'ai-peh-feng 
jk.  1=3  lll£.  one  of  the  highest  of  the  "  Heavenly  lad  mountains". 
T'ien-t'ung-chan  7i  im.  \\i- 

-*7'<  llsu:\-KIE\  SHEX  sill   (•")lsl  generation) 

$  m  m  «• 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Cheng  §$  family,  and  was  a 
native  of  Fukien  ^  fg.  He  studied  under  T'an-hwa  H  iji  (2), 
and  lived  successively  at  Wu-kii  f=j  Jj.  then  at  the  "Monastery 
of  Mystic  Retirement".  Ling-yin-sze  H  |§  ^f,  at  King-shan  '0_  Mj, 
while  at  the  close  of  hi.^  life,  he  withdrew  to  the  "Great  White 
Peak".  T'ai-peh-feng  -fa  £3  fy£,  amidst  the  "Heavenly  lad  mountains", 
T'ien-t'ung-shan   ^  jt  llj,  where  his  tomb  is  still  found. 

28°  TSU-S1EN  SHEN-SHl  (52'"1  generation) 

m  %  m  »■ 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Wang  3E>  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Kwang-ngan  J|  %.  His  teacher  was  Hsien-kieh  ^  $!  . 
and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of   his   life   in   the    "Monastery  of 

(1)  Hu-li'iu-shan  J*  Jr   |i| .      See    Chinese    Superstitions.      Vol.     VII.    p. 
474  (Riography  of  Uivei-yuen  shen-shi  3§  ail  If  f.ifi). 

(2)  T'an-hwa  g?  ip.     This  monk  is  mentioned  above,  n°  26. 
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Mystic  Retirement".  Ling-yin-sze  H  |f§  ^p.  His  tomb  is  in  the 
temple  of  Siu-feng,  Siu-feng-sze  ^  ||£  ^,  at  Soochow  |£  ')|'|  (1), 
in  Kiangsu  £L  !£• 

29°  SHI-FAN  SHEN-SH1   (53rd  generation) 

ei  $e  fi  eni- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Yung  Iff  family,  and  was  a 
native  of  Tze-chow  J^f  #1.  in  Szechw'an  ffl  )\\.  He  studied  the 
Law  under  Tsu-sicn  jjjfj  ^\j  (2).  and  later  on  taught  at  King-sJian 
{<g  Llj -      He  died  A.  D.  1248. 

JJO°  TSU-K'IN  SHEN-SHl   (54^'  generation) 

M    fe    #    ftp. 

Disciple  of  Shi-fan  f,j|j  i|J2,  he  spent  the  early  part  of  his 
life  at  Lvng-hsing  f|  J|.  He  died  at  Yang-shan  \i\\  (Jj,  in  the 
department  of  Yuen-chow  ;f|  ')]]. 

31°  YUEX-MIYO  SHEX-SHI    (55Ul   generation) 

b  &  m  am- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Hsu  f£,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Wu-kiang  ^  fj.  The  first  time  that  he  visited  Tsu- 
k'in  |§  $ft,  he  was  received  with  blows.  He  then  set  to  study- 
ing the  work  entitled  "True  Praises  (Eulogies)  of  the  5 
Patriarchs",  Wu-tsu  chen-tsan  3£  f£  m.  iff,  composed  by  Wu-tsu 
fah-yen  3l  jf§  $■  $|f.  Here  he  was  suddenly  illumined  on  the 
Law,  and  returning  to  the  school  of  Tsu-k'in  f|  £fc,  lived  with 
him  for  5  years  at  Lung-sii  ft  fj|.     He   died  at   Sze-kwa>i    *fc  $$, 

(1)  Soochow  $fo  0.  A  vast  and  populous  city,  renowned  for  the  beauty 
of  its  site  and  its  canals.  It  is  00  miles  West  of  Shanghai,  with  which  it  is 
connected  b\r  rail,  and  40  miles  South  of  the  Yangtze  River. 

(2)  Tsu-sicn  jji§  jfc.      Described  in  the  preceding  number  28 
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amidst  the  "Heavenly   Eye    Hills".   T'icn-muh-&han    ^  @  \[\   (1) 
where  his  tomb  is  found. 


:\2»  EIVO-I  SHE.VSlll   (56th  generation 


7 


m  ft*. 


This    monk    belonged    to    the    Yang 


mmilv,    and    was  a 


native  of  Teh-ts'ing  ^  fjif.  Having  reached  the  age  of  17  years. 
he  desired  to  become  a  Buddhist  monk,  and  study  in  the  school 
of  Yuen-miao  ffi  $?.  The  master  received  him  with  blows  (2), 
and  sent  him  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  He  was  there 
scarcely  7  days,  when  a  sudden  illumination  enlightened  his 
mind,  and  he  returned  as  disciple  of  Yuen-miao  jf^  1$.  At  the 
age  of  70,  he  withdrew  to  the  Cheng-tsung  monastery,  Cheng- 
tsung-sze  IE  ^  ^F-  in  the  Lion  Forest,  Shi-tze  Jin  $jjj  ^  $v,  where 
he  died  the  following  year. 

33°  MING-PEN  SHE\-SH1    (oG11'   generation) 

w  *  m  m. 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Sun  ^.  and  he  was 
a  native  of  Ts'icn-t'ang  listen  H  $[f  i|f ,  in  Ckehiang  ffc  f£.  He 
studied  the  Law  in  the  school  of  Yuen-miao  ^  tyj>  (3).  Highly 
eloquent,  he  soon  acquired  great  influence,  while  his  virtues 
were  no  less  conspicuous.  The  emperor  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  "National  Preceptor  of  Universal  Propriety",  P'u-ying 
Kwoh-shi  ^  %  gg  fjj|j.  His  tomb  is  on  the  slope  of  the  "Heav- 
enly Eye  Mountain",  T'ien-muh-shait  Ji  @   |Jj. 


(1)  The  Heavenly  Eye  Mountain,  T'ien-muh-shan  Jz  @  LU,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hangchoio  %l  M\ ,  province  of  Chehiang  $f    '{!■    Edkins.    Chinese  Buddhism 
p.  358. 

(2)  This     was     probably     to    test    his    desire    of    becoming    a    Buddhist 
monk,  and  enduring  the  austerities  of  monastic  life. 

(3)  Yven-miiip  IW-j$>-    .This  monk  is  mentioned  above,  n°  31. 
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:{ |o  WEI-TSEII  SHEN-SHI    (57tl>  generation) 

m  m  m  nr. 

This  monk's  family  name  was  T'an  jj{JJ.  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Kih-ngan  §  ^.  He  had  for  his  teacher  Ming-pen  shen-shi 
^  2fc  fp  BijJ-  In  the  year  A.  D.  1342.  he  lived  in  the  Cheng-tsung 
monastery.  Cheng-tsung-sze  IE  t£  ^p.  at  the  Lion's  Forest,  Shi- 
tze-lm  |$j  -^jp  £f;,  near  Soochoiv  fifa  ji'|.  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu 
f£  H-      He  died  in  the  same  place,  it  is  not  known  in  what  year. 

:J5°  YUEN-CHANG  SHEN-SHI    (-"'7th  generation) 

7C     Jk    H    fiili- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Tung  JJ  family,  and  was  a 
native  of  Siao-shan  |f  |Jj.  in  the  prefecture  of  Shaohsing-fu  ${ 
ft  Jft.  He  had  among  his  disciples  Ming-pen  shen-shi  Bft  2J*.  H 
rffij.  with  whom  he  abode  later  on  during  3  years.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  lived  at  Lung-yuen  f|  x-  and  died  there 
A.  D.  1357,  24th  year  0f  the  reign  of  Shun-ti  jl||  *^.  of  the  Yuen 
j£.  or  Mongol  dynasty  (1), 

36°  SHI-WEI  SHEX-SHI    (58th  generation) 

B#     II    IP     Dip. 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Kin  4£,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Loh-ts'ing  *gj  ffi.  in  Wen-chow  ^  jHj.  He  studied  the 
Law  under  Yuen-chang  shen-shi  jfc  -H  ipp  Brp -  He  died  A.  D- 
1381,  13th  year  of  Hung-wu  gfc  ft,  first  emperor  of  the  Ming  E£j 
dynasty. 


(1)  The  Yuen  7C,  or  Mongol  dynasty  began  to  reign  A.  D.  1280,  and 
ruled  China  during  88  years.  Its  emperors  were  devout  Buddhists,  and 
most  hospitable  to  foreigners 
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:J73  P'U-CII'l  SHEN-SHI    (59th  generation) 

#  tt  m  m- 

This  monk  studied  during  long  years  under  Shi-wei  shen-shi 
H#  ilf  #  ftp .  and  after  the  death  of  the  former,  succeeded  him 
as  teacher  in  the  same  school. 

38°  HWE1-CHAO  SHEN-SHI    (60lh   generation) 

m  m  #  ff. 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Wang  3i,  and  he  was 
a  native  of  Hu-kwang  #Jj  j|f  (1).  He  studied  the  Law  under 
P'u-ch'i  shen-shi  ^  ^  ijjp  Bill,  and  later  on  withdrew  to  the 
"Monastery  of  Eastern  Brightness",  Tung-ming-sze  jfc  ^  ^f, 
where  he  died  A.  D.  1441,  5th  year  of  Ying-tsung  Ife  ^.  of  the 
Ming   ftft  dynasty. 

39°  YUNG-TZ'E  SHEN-SHI    (61st  generation) 

fa      M     #      6fp  - 

This  monk  bore  the  secular  name  of  Ts'ien  $*,  and  was  a 
native  of  Ch'ang-chow  ^  ')]],  a  department  depending  on  Soochoir 
j$£  )]].  His  teacher  was  Hwei-chao  shen-sJri  *|  nfl  ffiep.  frjj.  He 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  "Monastery  of  Eastern  Brightness". 
Tung-ming-sze  j|f  BJj  ^p.  and  his  tomb  lies  to  the  East  of  the 
same  place. 

40»  MIXG-HSCEN  SHEN-SHI   (62lld  generation) 

W    2g    #     Brp- 

While  this  monk's  teacher,  Yung-tz'e  shen-shi  jy<  ^  ijjep.  frji. 
was  engaged  in  constructing  a  monastery,  a  hatchet  fell   on  the 


(1)     Hu-kwang    j#J  ^.     The    ancient    mime    of  a    province,    now   divided 
into  Hupeh  jit]  ft,  and  Hunan  j$  j$j.      Encyclopaedia  Sinica.  p.  244. 
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foot  of  this  monk,  then  a  novice,  and  caused  a  deep  flesh-wound. 
When  it  was  healed,  he  was  sent  to  help  in  the  kitchen.  Now, 
it  happened  one  day  that  he  burned  his  eyebrows,  which  caused 
him  excruciating  pain.  Taking  up  a  mirror  he  examined  his 
eves,  and  was  illumined  at  this  moment  on  all  points  of  the 
Law  and  its  interpretation  (1). 

41«  PEN-SHUl  SHEN-SHI    (63rd   generation  ) 

*      Hfij      JH      ffi. 

This  monk's  family  name  was  Kiany  f£.  He  studied  the 
Law  under  Ming -Hsicen  shen-shi  B£j  jp  #  ft|i.  and  spent  his  whole 
life  in  the  Chung-ling  monastery,  Chung-ling-sze  $i  $£  ^p,  in 
Kiangsi  ft  W- 

42°  HIli\G-TS'UJ\G  SIIEX-SIH    (64th   generation) 

m    M    #    ^. 


This  monk's  secular  name  was  Hsi  |f .  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Ful-ien  fg  |£.  His  teacher  was  Pen-shui  shen-shi  7^  Jjflj  #  Stf. 
Later  on,  he  opened  his  own  school,  and  taught  at  the  "Dragon- 
spring  monastery".  Lung-ts'iien-sze  ||  ^  ^p,  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 


43°  TF.H-PAO  SHEN-SHI    (65th  generation) 


I 


#     Bdi  • 


Idle  family  name  borne  by  this  monk  was  Wu  ^4-,  and  he 
was  a  native  of  Nanking  $j  ~&,  then  known  as  Kin-ling  £  |^. 
One  day,  as  he  was   cleaning   the   vegetables   for   the   dinner  of 


(1)      Pure    legend,    worked    up    in    connexion    with    the    incident    w 
took  place  in  the  kitchen. 


hich 
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the  monks,  he  felt  illumined,  and  forthwith  understood  all  the 
points  of  the  Law  (1). 

44"  CHENG-CHWAN  SIIIA-SIII    (66[h  generation) 

je  n  w  »■ 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Lii  g  family,  and  was  a  native 
of  Lih-yang  ffi  ||.  His  teacher  was  Teh-pao.shen-sKi  ^  ^  #  ftjj , 
and  he  spent  his  whole  life  at  the  "Dragon-pool  monastery", 
Lung-clvi-sze  f|  ftjj  ^. 

15°  YUEN-WU  SIIE\-SIII    (6711'  generation) 

1  ft  m  w. 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Tsiaruj  jij$.  and  he  was  a 
native  of  I-hsing  J[  Si.  He  studied  the  Law  under  Chcng-chw'an 
shen-shi  j£  ($.  ijjp  frfi.  and  later  on  opened  his  own  school  at  the 
foot  of  the  ''Heavenly-lad  mountain",  Tlien-i'ung-shan   ^  jf  |Jj . 

16°  YUEN-S1U  SHEN-SHI    (67th   generation) 

If      fi      JJP      ffi, 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Mi«  ^  family.  In  early  years, 
he  lost  his  father,  but  was  cared  for  by  his  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  P'an  ■j'§.  He  was  a  native  of  King-k'i  $|J  ^, 
and  followed  the  school  of  Cheng-chw'an  shen-shi  JE  jH  ;'#  Bi|i. 
In  later  years,  he  taught  in  the  "Thanksgiving  Monastery". 
Pao-ngen-sze  $$  ,@.  ^j-  (2).  at  the  foot  of  the  K'ing  mountain 
K'ing-shan  £®f  [[}.  Here  he  died,  and  his  tomb  is  found  on  the 
hillside. 

(1)  See  how  a  similar  favour  was  granted  to  a  monk,  who  approached 
too  near  the  kitchen-stove,  and  had  his  eyebiows  burnt  in  the  blaze.  Chinese 
Superstitions.      Vol.  \  III.  p.  641.  n°  40. 

(2i  Pao-ngen-sze  |g  M  #.  From  Pao  $$,  to  reward,  to  requite.  .  Ngen 
Jj£|.,  a  favour,  a  benefit;  and  Sze  ^F,  a  Buddhist  monastery  Hence  "Thanks- 
giving Monastery".      Williams.      Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
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47°  YUEN-SIN  SHEN-SHI   (67th  generation) 

i@    ii    m    ftp- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Chu  ,-^c,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Yin-hsien  §[S  J§£,  near  Ningpo  ^  jj£,  in  the  province  of 
Chekiang  $Jj-  fc.  Having  reached  the  age  of  20,  he  shaved  his 
head,  and  wandered  from  one  monastery  to  another,  spending 
the  nights  in  some  sheltered  corner  of  a  ruined  temple.  One 
day,  he  noticed  an  extremely  long  hand  issuing  from  the  clouds, 
and  seizing  him  so  violently  by  the  nose  that  the  bridge  was 
broken.  At  the  same  time  an  interior  light  illumined  his  mind 
(1),  and  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  full  essence  of  the  Law. 
Forthwith  he  worked  with  Cheng-chw'an  shen-shi  JE  f^  flflj  gjjj  (2). 
His  tomb  is  on  the  slope  of  the  Yun-men  mountain,  Yun-men- 
shan  H  ?*]   jl|. 

48°  WU-FENG-HSIOH  SHEN-SHI   (68Ul  generation) 

-    S    m    ^    M    Bip. 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Ch'ang  ^,  and  he  was 
a  native  of  P'u-pan  fjf  jtg,  to  the  East  of  the  river,  Ho-tung  fpj 
^f.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  became  a  Buddhist  monk,  and  had  for 
his  teacher  Chi-t'o  |£  |?£,  completing  his  studies  under  Yuen-wu 
shen-shi  UJ  fg.  ipfi  gjfj.  He  lived  in  the  Tsi-sheng  convent,  Tsi- 
sheng-ngan  $|  ^  ^  (3),  until  his  death.  His  tomb  is  at  Kin-ling 
^  |H,  the  modern  Nan-king  jft   ,tjc. 

49o  FAH-TSANG  SHEIV-SHI   (68th  generation) 

m  m  m  w- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Su  j$j£  family,  and  was   a   native 


(1)  See  similar  favours  granted  to  other  monks.    Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  641.  n°  40,  and  p.  042.  n°  43. 

(2)  Cheng-chw'an.   See  short  notice  on  this  monk.  Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  Vlll.  p.  042.  no  44. 

(3)  Ngan  ^g,  a  religious  house,   a   convent,   a  small  temple.      Williams. 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

19 
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of  Sih-shan  %  |Jj .  He  had  as  teacher  Yuen-wu  shen-shi  [g  'fg-  flpl 
frjj,  but  later  on  opened  his  own  school  at  the  "Three  Peaks", 
San-feng  £^  i||t.  which  was  attended  with  great  success.  His 
tomb  is  on  the  slope  of  the  above-named  mountain. 

50°  T*UNG-1M1NG  SHEN-SHI   (68Ul  generation) 

m  w  m  m- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Kien  ^  ,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  8zechw'a?i  [KJ  )\\.  One  day.  he  read  a  ditty  of  Chi-kung, 
Chi-kung  k'uen-shi-ko  ffc  ^  |fjj  ^  Ijfc  (1).  and  shed  tears  of  joy 
over  it.  He  withdrew  to  the  "Bald-head  mountain",  P'o-t'eu- 
shan  $£  i|f  lij,  and  lived  there  for  3  years.  While  walking  on  a 
solitary  summit,  he  was  seized  with  giddiness,  and  falling  into  a 
precipice  broke  his  two  legs.  He  became  subsequently  a  disciple 
of  Chan-jan  •/£§  f$,  at  Yun-men-shan  H  fl]  [if,  then  of  Yuen-wu 
g|  fg-,  at  the  "Heavenly  lad  mountain",  T'ien-Vung-shan  ^  i|f  Mj, 
where  he  was  illumined  on  the  Law.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
returned  to  Szechw'an  0}  )\\,  and  propagated  there  the  Buddhist 
doctrine. 

51o  SHIH-CH'EH-CH'ENG  SHEN-SHI   (68"1  generation) 

&  %  m  m  w- 

This  monk  was  a  member  of  the  Chu  ^  family,  and  a  native 
of  Kin-hwa  ^  ijl,  in  the  province  of  Chekiang  $x  fX-  He  studied 
the  Law  in  the  school  of  Yuen-wu  jU  *fg-,  and  then  opened  his 
own  establishment  at  Kin-suh  ^  ^,  where  he  enjoyed  great 
success. 

52*  T'UNG-YUNG  SHEN-SHI   (68th  generation) 

S    &    #  ;&F- 

This    monk   belonged   to   the   Ho    fjij    family,   and   he   was  a 


(1)      Chi-hung  f£,  -&.      See    biographical    notice   on    this    monk.      Chinese 
Superstitions.      Vol.  VII.  p.  457-463 
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native  of  Fuh-ts'ing  jg  $f,  in  Fukien  fg  1$.  His  first  teacher 
was  Chan- jan  ffi  jfc,  and  later  on  he  completed  his  studies  under 
Yuen-wu  shen-shi  [g  -fg-  jjjjp  frjj  (1).  Seven  times  he  offered  him- 
self as  disciple,  and  seven  times  he  was  repulsed  and  beaten. 
The  last  time,  he  was  so  ill-treated  that  his  head  bled,  but  this 
was  the  finishing  blow,  and  as  he  patiently  received  it,  he  was 
suddenly  illumined  on  all  points  of  the  Law  (2). 

53°  CHAO-TSUNG-JEN  SHEN-SHI    (68tlj  generation) 

m  &  b  m  m- 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Ch'angchow  i$  >)>\],  and  studied 
the  Law  under  Yuen-wu  g]  fg-,  at  King-shan  $L  |JJ-  Later  on  he 
opened  his  own  school  in  the  "Precious  Flower"  monastery, 
Pao-hwa-sze  ^  ij|  ^p,  in  the  province  of  Kiangsi  f£  1§\ 

54o  SHIH-Kl-YUXG  SHEIV-SH1    (68ll>  generation) 

«    $r   m    m    ftp. 

A  native  of  T'ai-ts'ang  -fc  1^,  he  frequented  the  school  of 
Yuen-wu  (JJ  '|§-,  then  withdrew  to  the  "  Snow-drift  mountain  ", 
Hsileh-teu-shan  ||  H  [i|,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

55o  TAO-M1N  SHEiX-SHl    (6$lh  generation) 

M    JB    B    Bip. 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Lin  $t,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Ling-nan  ^  ]|f.     He  studied  the   Law   under  Yuen-wu 

(1)  Yuen-wu  W  'Hf .     See  short  notice   on   this   teacher.     Chinese  Super- 
stitions.     Vol.  VIII.  p.  042.  n°  45. 

(2)  The  physical  ill-treatment  may  have  powerfully  acted  on  his  nervous 
system,  and  roused  him  to  novel  exertion. 
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Hi  fg.,  then  opened  his  own  school  at  PLing-yang  2£  |5J|.  The 
emperor  Shun-chi  jlfj  f£  (A.  D.  1644-1662),  first  ruler  of  the  Ts'ing 
fpf,  or  Manchu  dynasty,  summoned  him  to  Court,  and  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  respect.  His  tomb  is  at  P'ing-yang  -7p  $§,  and 
he  received  the  posthumous  title  of  "  Vast  Intelligence  ",  Hung- 
kioh  shen-shi  ^A  %  M-  Bf- 

56°  MUH-Y UN-MEN   SHEN-SH1    (68l1'  generation). 

ft  m  r  m  m- 

This  monk's  family  name  was  Chang  »jji,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Ch'angchow  %  ^,  a  department  of  Soochow  t%  ')]].  He 
studied  the  Law  under  Yuen-wu  [fjj  fg-,  then  taught  at  the  "  (  )ld 
South  Crane  Forest  ",  Ku-nan  hoh-lin  "#  ~$j  f£§  $;,  and  died  in  the 
same  place.  His  tomb  is  on  the  Siu-peak,  Siu-'feng  ^  |||f ,  near 
Soochow  jffc  j]\. 

57°  WAN-JU-WEI  SHEN-SH1    (68t!l  generation) 

m  n  n  m  en  a)- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Chang  ijjf ,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Hwo-chung  ^  4>.  He  had  for  teacher  Yuen-wu  (g]  '|§, 
and  later  on  opened  his  own  school  at  the  "Dragon-pool  Moun- 
tain", Lung-ch'i-shan  f|  ftfj  |Jj  -  He  died  in  the  same  place,  and 
his  tomb  is  on  the  above  mountain. 

58°  FEU-SH1H-HS1EN  SHEN-SHI    (68[U  generation) 

#  £  k  m  am. 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  C/iao  |§  family,  and  was  a  native 

(1)  In  the  closing  list  of  these  Buddhist  teachers,  the  2nd  character  of 
the  name  is  sometimes  lacking,  or  has  been  too  effaced  in  the  Chinese 
documents.      Here,  he  have  Wei  %.,  followed  by  the  general  title  "  Monk". 


p ' 
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of  Tang-hu  -g"  $j.  He  studied  the  doctrine  under  Yuen-wu  |g  fg 
and  having  completed  his  instruction,  opened  his  own  school  in 
the  "Stone-Buddha  monastery",  Shih-fuh-sze  ft  \%  ^,  near 
the  "Pine-forest  solitude",  Sung-lin-tun  ^  ^  j)|.  He  was  buried 
on  the  slope  of  the  King-shan  ^M  \h- 

59o  LLX-YEH-K1  SHEA-SHI    (68"'  generation) 

#  m  &  ffi  ai. 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Ts'ai  ^,  and  his  native 
place  was  Kin-tze-Po  #  ^  f£,  in  the  district  of  Hoh-yang  fe  |S§. 
province  of  Szechw'an  |7g  J||.  He  had  for  teacher  Yu^en-wu  g|  fa, 
and  later  on  opened  his  own  school  at  Si-chen  |||  jE.  His  tomb 
is  beside  the  monastery  where  he  taught  the  Law. 

0(>o  LilV-KAO-YtJ  SHEN-SHI    (68th  generation) 

#  4  %  m  sp. 

This  monk  was  a  disciple  of  Yuen-siu  shen-shi  [fU  -J^  jjjp  gj|i, 
and  lived  in  the  "monastery  of  the  Bamboo  forest",  Chuh-lin-sze 
tt  Wt  ^F-   on  tne  Kiah-shan    ^   [Jj,  near   Chenkiang   H  jX.      He 

was  buried  in  the  same  place. 

01  o  T'UNG-SIU  SHEX-SHI    (68ih  generation) 

1  m  m  w. 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Yang  j§}  family,  and  was  a  native 
of  Chenkiang  fjl  fx  (!)•  He  studied  the  Law  under  Yuen-sin 
[j]  f|£,  and  then  opened  his  own  school  at  the  "Thanksgiving 
monastery",  Pao-ngen-sze  ^  ,g,  ^p,  where  he  acquired  great 
reputation.  The  emperor  Shun-chi  ]l|f(  \fe  summoned  him  to  Court, 
and    conferred    on    him    the    title    of    "Highly    Intelligent    State 

(1)  Chenkiang  fa  ft.  A  treaty-port  at  the  junction  of  the  Grand 
Canal  with  the  Yangtze  River.  It  is  160  miles  from  Shanghai,  and  about  40 
from  franking  j^J  ~%.     Population  200,000. 
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Preceptor",  Ta-kioh  kwoh-shi  -X  %  %  @|i-  He  died  A.  D.  1674, 
12th  year  of  the  reign  of  K'anghsi  ||  J&.  His  tomb  is  at  Twng- 
wu  >|f  jy|,  on  the  mountain  of  the  "West  heavenly  eye",  Si-t'ien 
muh-chan  Bf  3^   @   iJj- 

62°  T»UNG-WKN  SHEiX-SHl    (68th  generation) 

a  m  #  ftp- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Yii  ^j,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Bung-ling  ^  |^.  He  had  for  teacher  Yuen-siu  JJ  j£, 
and  lived  successively  in  the  monasteries  of  K'ing-shan  H*  Mj, 
Kiah-shan  ^  Mj  and  Liu-tseh  if  ^.  He  died  A.  D.  1715,  531'" 
year  of  the  reign  of  K'anghsi  )^  EE.  He  was  then  teaching  in 
the  Ying-t'ien  monastery,  Ying-Pien-sze  flf|  Ji  ^p,  at  Wu-kiang 
^  jj£.     His  tomb  is  at  Nan-lien  "^f  f{h 

<>3°  HS1NG-SHEN   SHEN-SHI    (69"'   generation) 

.    ft      M     #      ftp- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Li  fj|  family,  and  was  a  native 
of  Poh-lo  j$  f§.  He  studied  the  Law  under  the  two  teachers 
Yuen-sin  (JJ  fg  and  T'ung-siu  )§  J^\  The  emperor  Shun-chi  jig 
f£  (A.  U.  1644-1662)  (1)  summoned  him  to  Court  in  1660,  and 
wished  to  confer  on  him  an  honorary  title,  but  he  refused, 
whereupon  he  styled  him  :  "Merciful  Graybeard",  Tz'e-weng  jfg  ||. 
Having  returned  to  Chekiang  '^  fX,  he  lived  in  the  "  Monastery 
of  the  Dragon-brook",  Lung-k'i-sze  f|  |g  ^,  which  Shun-ehi  jig  ]fc 
changed  to  that  of  "Wholly  illumined  monastery",  Yuen-ehao-sze 
[g]  Hg  ^f.  He  died  in  the  Hwa-yen  monastery,  Hwa-yen-sze  3j| 
H  =§:,  at  Ifw-s/mw  ^  |1|,  A.D.  1677,  being  then    aged   64  years. 

(I)  Shun-c\i  M  fpf-  This  first  Manchu  emperor  wished  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  all  towards  the  new  conquerors.  A  regulation  was,  however, 
published  that  none  should  enter  a  Buddhist  monaster}',  without  the 
approval  of  the  local  official.  M'Gowan,  Imperial  History  of  China,  p.  523 
(  Shun-chi  ). 
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His  ashes  were  brought  to  the  Yuen-chao  monastery,  Yuen-chao- 
sze  (gj   B$  ^f,  where  a  tower  was  erected  in  his  honour. 

In  A.  D.  1733.  Ywng-cheng  Jtf£  J£  bestowed  on  him  the  post- 
humous title  of  "  Monk  of  Bright  Intelligence  and  Orthodox 
Knowledge",  Ming-tao  cheng-kioh  shen-shi  Bfj  ji  jE  ^|  #  (Mi  (!)• 

64°  HUi\G-CH*E\G  SHEN-SHl    (69th  generation) 

£      &     #      ftp. 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Y\'ang  3E>  and  'le  AVas  a 
native  of  Ts'ien-t'ang  Jisien  $»  Jg-  $£,  in  Ghekiang  $f  £[•  He 
studied  the  Law  under  Fah-tsang  j£  ||.  He  died  A.  D.  1641,  at 
the  close  of  the  Ming  Bfj  dynasty.  His  tomb  is  at  Si-WU  M  Jt^, 
in  the  prefecture  of  Soochow  jffc  #|. 

65°  €H*AO-1*AO  SHEi\-SHI    (70th  generation). 

m  *  #  &n. 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Lilt  §!lj,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Lii-ling  J§[  §|.  in  Yil-chang  f§|  ifa.  From  A.  D.  1697, 
he  taught  during  3  years  at  the  "  Heavenly-eye  mountain ", 
THen-muh-shan  ^  g  \\].  Later  on,  he  withdrew  to  the  Hwoh- 
mai  convent,  Hwoh-mai-ngan  fg-  jg  j||,  and  lived  there  in  com- 
plete seclusion.  His  death  took  place  in  the  same  temple  A.  D. 
1709,  being  then  aged  75  years.  His  tomb  is  on  the  slope  of  the 
"Heavenly-eye  mountain",  THen-muh-shan  %    @    li|. 

66°  TSI-YEN  SHEN-SHI    (70th  generation) 

m  &  m  Brp. 

This  monk's  family  name  was  Kivoh  f|$,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Jen-hwo  fn   ^fl,   in   the   prefecture  of  Hangchow   ^    '}\\.     He 

(1)  While  Yung-cheng  /g  JE  favoured  Buddhism,  lie  persecuted  the 
Catholic  religion  throughout  the  provinces,  destroj'ing  over  300  churches, 
and  leaving  300.000  converts  without  their  pastors. 
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studied  the  Law  under  Fah-tsang  fe  H,  and  died  in  the  "Mon- 
astery of  Mystic  Retirement",  Ling-yin-sze  ftH^.  at  King- 
shan  ^fM  Li|,  A.  D.  1670.  His  tomb  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above 
monastery. 

67°  M1NG-HYVEI  SHEIN-SH1   (71st  generation) 

w  m  #  m- 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Kiahsing  M  ^|,  in  Chekiang  $Jf 
ft\  He  studied  the  Law  under  Ch'ao-pao  shen-shi  |g  ^  #  0jfj 
(1),  and  was  remarkable  for  his  penmanship  and  poetic  skill.  In 
A.  D.  1733,  Yung-cheng  Iff  JX  summoned  him  to  Court,  and  con- 
ferred mi  him  the  honorary  title  of  "  Intelligent  and  Accomplished 
Monk",  Wu-siu  shen-shi  fg-  ^  ffjpp.  £jjj  (2).  Later  on,  he  had  a 
monastery  built  for  him,  and  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the 
inscription  to  be  placed  on  the  front :  "  Monastery  of  the  Vast 
Ocean",  Kioh-hai-sze  %  %  ~£.  He  died  A.  D.  1735,  being  then 
aged  72  years.  His  tomb  is  at  Lii-shan  )fM  Mj,  in  the  "Monastery 
of  Vast  Benevolence",  Kwang-jen-sze  Jf  £;  ^. 

68°  SHANG-YUEN  SHEIV-SHI   (71sl  generation) 

±  m  m  m- 

This  monk's  family  name  was  Ts'ao  "|f,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Sin-ho  ^r  jpj",  in  the  department  of  Ki-chow  Ji  ^'H-  He  had 
for  his  teacher  Fah-tsang  -fe  H,  and  lived  at  the  "Mystic  Peak", 
Ling-feng  ||  ||£.  He  died  A.  D.  1679,  27th  year  of  the  reign  of 
K'anghsi  |§£  EE,  His  tomb  is  on  the  Eastern  slope  of  the 
"Mystic  Peak",  Ling-feng  gf  |lj^. 

(1)  Ch'ao-pao  ^S  f|.     See  short  notice  on  this   teacher.     Chinese  Super- 
stitions.    Vol.  VIII.  p.  649.  n<>  65. 

(2)  See  previous  note,    showing  how   this   emperor   favoured   Buddhism 
on  other  occasions.     Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p.  649.  note  1. 
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TWO  BRANCHES  OF  THE  NAX-YOII  SCHOOL 

XAN-YOH-TSUXG    ^    ^   ^     (1). 
1°  THE  WEI- YANG  SCHOOL 

WEI-YANG-TSUNG  $|  #P    7*. 

The  founder  of  this  school  was  Ling-yiu  f||  |§,  disciple  of 
Hwai-hai  ffg  #f.     The  establishment  flourished  at  Wei-skan  $§  |Jj. 

2°  THE  LLY-TS1  SCHOOL  (2) 
LIN-TSI-TSUNG    E&   Wt  $*• 

The  founder  of  this  school  was  I-hsiicn  |§  7/,  who  studied 
under  Hsi-yun  ^  j|[.  The  branch  developed  rapidly  at  Lin-tsi 
$£,  |f?,  in  Shantung  \\]  ]f(,  and  acquired  great  influence  in  North- 
China.  I-hsiien  H  3f  died  A.  D.  867,  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  I-tsung  f§  ^.  of  the  T'ang  )§  dynasty. 

(1)  Nan-yoh  ]^|  ££,  literally  the  Southern  Sacred  Mountain,  also  known 
as  Heng-shan  f|f  fJLj .  It  lies  to  the  West  of  the  Siang  River,  Siang-kiang  $[j 
H,  in  Central  Hunan  $j  ^j.  Its  height  is  about  4.000  feet.  The  8th  month 
is  the  special  month  of  pilgrimage.  At  the  close  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
about  a  million  pilgrims  visited  the  principal  monastery.  Encyclopaedia 
Sinica.  p.  228-229.  — Edkins.      Chinese  Buddhism,  p.    159. 

(2)  I.in-tsi  Es  -g|,  i  e.  coming  to  the  ford,  from  the  name  of  a  river  in 
Shantung  lU  J|[ .  The  school  has  been  very  successful,  and  pushed  out  the 
others,  spreading  over  the  North  and  South  of  China  to  an  enormous  extent. 
It  was  accepted  throughout  the  18  provinces,  and  in  Japan,  as  the  most 
popular  exponent  of  the  teaching  of  the  "  Contemplative  School  ".  Edkins. 
Chinese  Buddhism,   p.  163. 


20 
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§    III. 

THE  TS'ING-YUEN  ORTHODOX  SCHOOL 

TS'ING-YUEN  CHEXG-TSUNG  ff    IE    IE    7*    ( 1 ) . 
(Founded  by  Hie  disciples  of  Ehvei-neng'  J§?  nfe). 

1°  HSING  SZE  SHEX  SHI    (34"'  generation) 

ft      &     #      ffi. 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Liu  ffij,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Ngan-ch'eng  ^  $,  in  the  department  of  Kih-chow  ^j 
jWj.  He  entered  a  monastery  in  early  years,  and  displayed  at 
first  little  taste  for  the  lessons  of  his  teacher.  Hearing  of  the 
reputation  of  Hwei-neng  |§  f|.  who  taught  at  Ts'ao-k'i  iff  $$, 
he  set  out  for  his  school,  and  soon  became  his  cherished  disciple. 
When  he  was  fully  trained,  the  6th  patriarch  sent  him  to  preach 
the  Law.  Hsing-szc  ft  ,g.  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
built  the  Tsing-ku  monastery,  Tsing-JiU-sze  fl*?  $  ^p ,  at  the  "  Pure 
Spring",  Ts'ing-yuen  ^jif  ^,  where  he  taught  for  over  30  years. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  this  famous  school,  of  which  we  shall 
give  the  names  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Hsing-sze  ft  ,§,  died  A.  D.  730,  17th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Hsiien-tsung  ~fe  ^,  of  the  T'ang  J?  dynasty.  Hi-tsung  |j|  ?£,  of 
the  same  dynasty,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  title  of  "Vastly 
Clever  Monk",  Hung-tsi  shen-shi  fy  $|  jyjlp.  $fi. 

2o  HSl-TS'lEN  SHEN-SHI    (35th  generation) 

#  m  m  m. 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Ch'en  $|  family,  and  was  a  native 


(1)  Ts'ing-yuen  W  M,  i.e.  the  "Pure  Spring".  This  school  was 
situated  near  Ts'ven-ehow  fu  %  #|  fft,  in  Fukien  jjjg  M-  Edking.  Chinese 
Buddhism,  p    159. 


Fig.  130  (6) 


Ts'ing-yuen  Hing-se.  Che-t'eou  Hi-ts'iea.   Yo-chan  Wei-yen.   Yun-yen  T'an-cheng. 
Hsing-sze  shen-shi  {p.  652).  —  Hsi-ts'ien  shen-shi  (p.  652).—  Wei-yen  shen-shi  (p.  653). 

T'an-sheng  shen-shi  (p.  654). 
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of  Kao-ngan  ^  -£,  in  the  department  of  Shni-chow  ^  j]].  At 
the  age  of  16,  he  became  a  Buddhist  novice,  and  followed  the 
lessons  of  Hwei-yteng  ||  |g  (1),  at  Ts'ao-k'i  t§  %.  "After  my 
death,  said  Hwei-neng  §|  f[?  to  him,  you  must  attend  the  school 
of  Hsing-sze  ft  ,g„,  and  complete  your  knowledge  of  the  Law." 
Hsi-ts'ien  shen-shi  jfc  j|§  jjf.  $jj  founded  a  famous  school  in  the 
Teu-choh  monastery,  Tcu-choh-sze  ^  %fi  ^,  whence  went  forth 
all  the  prominent  teachers  of  this  branch.  He  died  at  Liang- 
twan  ^  ^,  A.D.  790.  10th  year  of  Teh-tsung  |g  ^,  of  the  T'ang 
jj|  dynasty.  He  received  the  posthumous  title  of  "Unlimited 
Master",  Wu-tsi  ta-shi  fe  ^  ^  gjjj. 

3°  WEI- YEN  SHEI\-SIII    (36th  generation) 

ft  •  m  m. 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Han  $$,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Kiang-chow  $|  ')]].  Having  reached  the  age  of  17,  he 
entered  a  Buddhist  monastery.  He  knew  by  heart  all  the  prayers, 
while  his  conduct  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  knowledge. 
He  studied  some  time  under  Hsi-ts'ien  f^-  j§§,  who  sent  him  to 
the  school  of  Ma-tsu  ^  f|  (2),  for  the  completing  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Law.  Later  on,  he  returned  to  Shih-Veu  ^f  jpf,  and 
founded  a  school  at  Yoh-shan  J$|  jjj.  He  died  A.D.  834,  and 
received  the  posthumous  title  of  "Master  of  Vast  Intelligence", 
Hung-tao  ta-shi  %  £g  ^  ftp. 

4°  TAO-WU  SIIEX-SH1    (36"'  generation) 

M    1£    #    Gift. 

This  monk's  secular  name  was  Chang  ijjf,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Tung-yang  jj^  $|.  in  the  department  of  Wu-chow  f|  '}\>\. 

(1)  Diuei-neng    2|  ft.     See    full    biographical    notice    on    this    Chinese 
patriarch.      Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VII.  p.  440-440. 

(2)  Ma-tsu  W)  $b     See  on  this  Buddhist  teacher.     Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VII.  p.  440.  note  1;  Vol.   VJll'.  p.  020    §  2    i.°  2. 
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At  the  age  of  14  he  left  his  native  home,  and  became  one  of 
the  disciples  of  Skih-t'cu  fi  jj|f.  Having  conpleted  his  instruc- 
tion, he  opened  a  school  at  T'ien-hwang  7i  J|.  He  died  A.  D. 
807,  first  year  of  Hsien-tsung  jj?  ^,  of  the  T'ang  )}]  dynasty. 

5°  T'A^-SHENG   SHEN  Sill    (37lh  generation) 

<i  i  m  m- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Wang  3E  family,  and  was  a 
native  of  Kien-ch'ang  hsien  $|;  ||  J||.  It  is  said  that  when  he 
was  born,  he  bore  on  his  back  the  outlines  of  a  Buddhist  cope. 
In  early  years,  he  entered  a  monastery,  and  studied  under 
Hwai-hai  *|f|  $jt  (1),  with  whom  he  remained  during  20  years. 
Later  on,  he  attended  the  school  of  Wei-yen  -\fe  jj$,  became  most 
proficient  in  the  Law,  and  taught  at  Yun-yen  ft  /$.  He  died 
A.D.  841,  first  year  of  Wu-tsung  j£  ^,  of  the  T'ang  JH  dynasty 

6°  CH«UXG-S1N  SHEN-SH1  (37th  generation) 

i    f    i    Biff. 

This  monk  was  in  early  life  a  petty  vendor  of  buns,  and  a 
native  of  Chu-kung  $$  ^.  Every  day,  he  settled  down  at  the 
gate  of  the  monastery,  and  never  failed  to  give  10  buns  to  the 
monk  Tao-wu  ^  fg.,  who  returned  one  to  him.  saying  "it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family".  Finally  he  realized  all  his 
desires,  became  a  Buddhist  monk,  and  even  taught  at  T'ien 
hwang  ^  JL 

7°  L1ANG-K1A1  SHEN-SH1    (38th  generation) 

&  ffr  ffl  m- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk   was   Yii.  jfc,   and   he   was   a 
native   of   Kwei-ki   fl"  fj§.     His   first   teacher   was   Ta-wei   ^  ^, 

(t)     Hwai-hai  ^  $|.     See  biographical  notice  on  this  Buddhist  teacher. 
Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.   V1TI.  p.  627.  §  2.  n°  4. 


Fig.  130  (7) 


Tong-chan  Liang-kiai.   Ts'ao-chan  Pen-tsi.  Yun-men  Wen-yen.   Fa-yen  Wen-i 
Liang-ldai  shen-shi  (p.  654). — Pen-tsih  shen-shi  (p.  655).  —  W en-yen  shen-shi  (p.  653). 

Wen-yih  shen-shi  (p.  660). 
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whom  he  found  most  uncongenial,  and  withdrew  to  study  under 
T'an-cheng  J|  j§L  Here,  he  became  most  proficient  in  the  Law, 
and  opened  a  school  at  the  "Cave  Hill",  Tung-shan  ffl  (If,  in 
the  district  of  Sin-ch'ang  $r  ||,  where  he  taught  from  A.  D.  847 
to  860.  His  reputation  as  teacher  became  universal,  and  was 
even  known  beyond  China.  One  day,  as  the  bell  was  tolled 
for  prayer,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  seemed  almost  dead. 
Hereupon,  all  his  disciples  burst  out  into  tears,  but  recovering 
his  senses,  he  begged  them  perform  during  7  days  the  Buddhist 
ceremonies  for  a  departing  soul,  Tso-chai  [fa  ^  (1).  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  he  died,  A.  D.  869,  being  aged  63  years.  His 
posthumous  title  is:    "Naturally  Clever  Monk",    Wu-pen-shen-shi 

8°  HSUEN-lilKN  SIIEX-SHI   (38tl]  generation) 

'M  m  w  w. 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Chow  j§j  family,  and  was  a 
native  of  Kien-choiv  f|j  >)\\.  He  studied  the  Law  under  Ch'ung- 
sin  ^  H§  (2),  and  died  A.  D.  865.  His  posthumous  title  is:  "the 
Monk  who  understood  the  nature  (of  things)",  Kien-sing 
shen-shi  %  <|'£  jjjf  gjp .. 

9°  PEN-TSUI  SHEN-SIII    (39"'   generation) 

*     &     #      ftp. 
i  Founder  of  the  Ts'ao-tung  School) 

TS'AO-TUNG-MEH    H   M   M    (3)- 

(1)  TsOrChai  fSJ  J^.  See  this  Buddhist  ceremony  fully  described. 
Chinese  Superstitions.      \'ol.  1.  p.   151, 

(2)  Ch'ung-sin  <=£  flf .  See  short  notice  on  this  teacher.  Chinese  Super- 
stitions.     Vol.  VIII.  p.  054    S3    no  6. 

(3)  Ts'ao-tung-meh  |jf  pj  M.-  From  Ts'ao  #,  a  company,  a  class. 
Tung  jpj,  a  cave,  a  grotto.  And  Meh  M.-  the  pulse.  A  school  near  the 
Ts'ao  mountain,  Ts'ao-shan  $  UJ ,  in  Fukien  f@  J§.  EdUins  and  Johnston 
only  mention  it.  Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  101.  —  Johnston.  Buddhist 
China,  p.  88. 
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The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Hwang  jf,  and  he  was 
a  native  of  P'u-t'ien  ^  g.  From  early  years  he  loved  study, 
and  at  19  entered  the  "  Mystic-stone  Monastery",  Jjing-shih-sze 
S  ^  ^F<  at  Foochow  fg  >)\\.  He  studied  the  Law  under  Liang- 
kiai  J^  ffl\  who  kept  him  in  his  monastery  for  several  years,  and 
held  him  in  great  esteem.  P( n-tsih  fc  ^  taught  at  Ts'do-slian 
W  llJ>  in  the  district  of  l-hwang  g  %.  He  died  A.  1).  901,  and 
was  buried  at  Si-luh  ]§  Jg.  His  posthumous  title  is  Yuen- 
cheng  yt  Wt- 

10°  TS*L'K\-HU  SHEN-SHI    (39th  generation) 

m  m  m  em- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Ko  ^pJ  family,  and  was  a  native 
of  Ts' Hen-chow  ^|  >)]].  He  entered  the  Buddhist  monastery  of 
"Precious  Longevity",  Pao-show-sze  ^  |lp  rjp,  at  Ch'ang-rigan  Jf; 
$£.  After  his  novitiate,  he  contracted  friendship  with  Hsiieh- 
feng  KHn-shan  §  \\\£  |fc  |Jj,  and  followed  the  teaching  of  the 
Yen-Peu  Jj|  ]jj{  school,  in  the  department  of  Ngoh-chow  f|^  ')]]. 
During  the  period  of  persecution,  he  became  a  ferry-man,  and 
conducted  his  own  little  punt  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood.  One 
day,  a  band  of  rebels  arrived,  and  asked  him  for  some  food,  but 
as  he  could  supply  none,  they  killed  him  with  their  swords. 

When  his  disciples  cremated  his  body,  49  precious  stones 
fell  from  the  heavens.  A  tower  was  erected  over  his  remains. 
His  posthumous  title  is  Tsling-yen  shen-shi  ffi  j||  jjjip  gjjj. 

11°  TAO-Y1XG  SHEN-SHI    (39th  generation) 

m  m  m  ai. 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Wang  3:,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Yuh-t'icn  3£  EB,  in  the  department  of  Yiu-chow  ^  ^J'H- 
In  early  years  he   entered   a   Buddhist   monastery,  and   studied 
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under  Liang-kiai  J|.  ffi"  (1).  At  the  age  of  25,  he  was  already 
famous,  and  being  appointed  President  of  all  the  monks,  taught 
for  over  30  years  at  Yun-kii  f|;  $.  His  school  was  attended 
by  1.500  disciples.  He  died  A.  D.  902,  13"»  year  of  the  reign 
of  Chao-tsung  flg  9p,  of  the  T'ang  J§  dynasty.  His  posthumous 
title  is  "Hung-kioh  shen-shi"  %  %  gg  gjjj. 

12o  i_TS*tii\  SHEiX-SHl   (30th  generation) 

m  #  #  am- 

This  monk's  family  name  was  Tseng  ||\  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Nan-ngan  ]$  $£,  in  the  department  of  Ts' wen-chow  ^ 
'}\\.  When  he  endeavoured  to  attend  the  school  of  Hsiien-kien 
j|f  §jjg.  he  was  received  with  blows,  whereupon  he  betook  him- 
self to  Liang-kiai  j£  ffi\  who  advised  him  to  return  to  the 
school  of  Hsiien-kien  Iff  gg\  where  he  was  at  last  admitted. 
Later  on,  he  became  an  eminent  teacher,  and  founded  a  famous 
school  at  the  "Snowy  Peak",  Hsiieh-feng  §  $fc,  in  Fukien  fg  J$. 
The  emperor  I-tsung  fg  9^,  of  the  T'ang  j||  dynasty,  made  him 
a  present  of  a  rich  cope,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
''Truly  Intelligent  Master",  Chen-kioh  ta-shi  ipl  jj;  ^  gjjj.  He 
died  A.  D.  908. 

13°  TAO-P'EI  SHEN-SHI   (40th  generation) 

I      35     I  J|- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  and  his  native  place  are 
not  recorded  in  Buddhist  Annals.  It  is  only  related  that  he 
taught  in  the  T'ung-ngan  monastery,  T'v.ng-ngan-sze  |fj]  -^  ^-, 
at  the  mountain  of  the  Roosting  Phoenix,  Si-fung-shan  \$.  J^  |Jj . 
in  Hung-chow  $fc  >)]].  Here  also  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  place. 

(1)     Liang-kiai  &  {ff.     See  short   notice  on   this  teacher,     Chinese  Su- 
perstitions.    Vol.  VIII.  p.  654.  §  3.  n<>  7, 
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140  WEN-YEN  SHEN-SH1    (40lh  generation) 

#  m  m  m- 

(  Founder  of  the  Vun-men  School  ) 
YUN-MEN-MEH    H   PI  M    C1)- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Chang  ijjf,  and  lie  was 
a  native  of  Kia-hsing  ^  M.  Remarkably  intelligent,  he  visited 
the  monk  Tao-ming  JH  BfL  at  Mu-chow  [$?  jHi,  and  begged  him 
admit  him  as  a  disciple.  Three  times,  the  door  was  closed 
against  him,  but  on  the  last  occasion,  his  foot  was  crushed, 
and  he  found  himself  suddenly  illumined  (2).  Later  on,  he 
studied  the  Law  under  I-ts'iin  |§  ^,  and  soon  afterwards 
opened  his  own  school  at  Yun-men  ff  P^.  He  died  A.  D.  954, 
and  was  buried  at  Ling-shu  fg  KrJ.  He  received  the  posthumous 
title  of :  ''Great  merciful,  cloud-regulating,  orthodox,  vast  and 
illustrious    Monk",   Ta-tz'e  yun-kw'ang   chen-hung-ming    shen-shi 

15«  SHl-K'EU  SHEN-SHI    (40,h  generation) 

am  m  u  sp. 

This  monk  bore  the  secular  name  of  Sieh  f$f,  and  was  a  na- 
tive of  Fuhien  fg  ^ft.  He  studied  the  Law  under  I-ts'iin  |g  ^  (3) 
and  practised  great  mortification.  His  teacher  was  wont  to  say 
he  was  an  incarnation  of  T'eu-t'o  ]p  |?£,  and  called  him  K'eu 
T'eu-Po  /|||  SH  |?£.  He  opened  a  school  at  Hsiien-sha  ]£  $?,  and 
died  A.  D.  906,  being  then  aged  70  years. 

(1)  Yun-men-meh  |f  PI  M-  From  Yun  f|,  a  fog,  a  cloud.  Men  P^,  a 
family,  a  sect.  And  Meh  JJJr,  the  pulse.  A  branch  of  (he  Southern 
Buddhist  Schools. 

(2)  See  similar  cases  related.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  644,  G45. 

(3)  I-ts'iin  U  £f.  See  short  notice  on  this  famous  teacher.  Chinese 
Superstitions.     Vol.  VIII.  p    057.  §  3,  n°  12. 
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16°  ('III  SHEN-SHI    (41st  generation) 

&  m  an- 

This  monk  taught  at  Llung-chow  -$t  <|'H ,  in  the  T'ung-ngau 
monastery,  T'ung-ngan-sze  |pj  ^  ^p.  This  is  all  that  history 
records  on  his  life  and  death. 

17°  CH'EXG-YUEN  SHEX-SHI    (41st  generation) 

m  m  m  Biii. 

This  monk  was  generally  called  Shang-kwan  J^  ^,  and  was 
a  native  of  Mien-chuh  $|  ft-  in  Han-chow  |f|  'J'|v|.  He  studied 
the  Law  under  Wen-yen  shen-shi  ^  f|#  ijjj|  fr|j  (1),  and  taught  in 
the  monastery  of  the  '"Fragrant  Forest",  Hsiang-lin-yuen  #  #  |Sf . 
at  Ts'ing-ch'eng.  7^  ^.  His  tomb  is  on  the  mountain,  near  the 
same  place. 

18«  K\\EI-tH'E\  SHEN-SHI  (41st  generation) 

ft  £g  #  m 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Li  ^,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Ch'ang-shan  ^  |JJ.  His  teacher  was  Shi-keu  gjjj  -j^,  and 
later  on  he  opened  his  own  school  in  the  Ti-tsang  monastery, 
Ti-tsang-yuen  ;hj}  |j|  [5£,  where  he  ended  his  life,  dying  A.  D.  928. 
His  posthumous  title  was  Chen-ying  shen-shi  m.  flj|  jjjp  frjh 

19°  YLE\-li\VAX  SHEX-SHI  (42'"1  generation) 

m  m  m  m. 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  monk,  except  that  he  taught  at 
Lang-chow   JjFj    j\],   in  the    Liang-shan   monastery,   Liang-shan-sic 

m  ui  #. 

(I)     See  on  this  Buddhist  teacher.      Chinese  Superstitions.    Vol.    VIII,  p. 
658.  n°  14. 

21 
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20°  KWANG-TSIJ  SHEX-SHI  (42n<1  generation) 

#  m  m  w. 

After  staying  some  time  at  the  North  Tower,  Peh-VaJi  4b  i£. 
this  monk  opened  a  school,  and  taught  at  Chi-men  ^   f,L). 

21°  WEt\-YIH  SIIKX-SII1  (42Hd  generation) 

#  Ml      '#'       ftP- 
(Pounder  of  the  Fah-yon  uieli  School) 

ALSO  CALLED  "THE  EYE  01    THE  LAW* 

FAH-YKX-MEH    &    tJ#    fflft    (1). 

This  monk's  secular  name  was  Lu  <{^,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Yi\-hang  §£  Jj}/[.  His  teacher  was  Kwei-ch'en  ^  J^'.  Three 
times  he  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  Capital, 
Kin-ling  ^  j'|?.  During  his  last  illness,  the  emperor  inquired 
about  him.  Seeing  the  final  hour  approaching,  he  had  his  head 
shaved,  took  a  hath  and  expired.  He  died  A.  I).  958,  and  received 
the  posthumous  title  of  monk  (who  was)  "The  Eye  of  the  Law", 
Ta  fah-yen  sliai-shi  ^  %■  [IR  >#  frfi- 

2*2°  KIXd-IISfEX  SHEX-SHI  (43"1  generation) 

*  ■£     m      fill'- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Chang  ijjf  family,  and  was  a  native 
of  Kiang-hsia  /X  3£.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  was  already  considered 
as  an  eminent  teacher.  He  studied  the  Law  under  Yuen-kwan 
lie  M  (2),  and  taught  during  50  years  in  the  monastery  of  the 
"Rising    Sun",    T'ai-yangsze    ±   %    *$.     He    died    A.    D.    1027, 


v(l)  Fah-yen-meh  j£  BJJ  M-  According  to  Edkius,  this  branch-school 
originated  in  the  9th  generation  from  Hwei-neng  Ji  j|g.  Edkins.  Chinese 
Buddhism,  p.  161. 

(2)     See  on  this  teacher.   Chinese  Superstitions.    Vol.   VIII.  p.  1159.  n°  19. 
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having  attained   the    venerable   age   of    85.      His   tomb   is  on  the 
T'ai-yang  hill,  T'ai-yang-shan  Jk  [Sj|   iJj. 

23o  CHUNG-HSli:rV  SIM  V-SIII   (43r<J  generation) 

s   ii  m   em - 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Li  ^5.  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Sui-ning-fu  $£  'M.  jft.  He  attended  the  school  of 
Kwang-tsu  jt  W  (!)•  1  'ie  first  time  he  begged  to  be  received,  the 
teacher  closed  his  mouth,  and  whenever  he  wished  to  speak, 
struck  him  with  his  fly-flap,  Fuk-tze  $,  -f  •  Hereupon,  his  intelli- 
gence was  suddenly  illumined.  He  lived  at  first  in  the  Ts'ui-feng 
monastery,  Ts'ui-feng-sze  1-i  <$■  ^f,  but  later  on  withdrew  to 
Hsileh-teii  §  ||\  where  he  died.  His  tomb  is  at  Si-wu  ]flj  j^. 
He  received  the  posthumous  title  of  ''Brilliant  and  Intelligent 
Teacher".  Ming-Hoh  ta-shi  Bfl  -f|   ^  gjjj. 

24o  TEH-CHAO   KWOH-SIII   (43rd  generation) 

«   is    i   i. 

This  monk's  family  name  was  C'h'en  |5^,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Ch'u-chow  |g  jJ'H,  in  the  district  of  the  "Dragon-Spring", 
Lung-ts'uen  f|  ^.  His  teacher  was  Wen-yih'  *£  ^  (2),  who 
highly  esteemed  him.  He  went  to  T'ient'ai  Ji  -j^>.  and  lived  there 
with  Chi-cheh  ta-shi  $  ig-  -fr  BlP -  He  died  A.  D.  972,  and  his 
tomb  is  on  the  T'ien-t'ai  hill,  T'ien-t'di-shan  Ji   ■£  \\}- 

25°  1-TS'1NG  SIIEN-SIll  (44th  generation.) 

*    ff    m    ffi. 

This  monk  bore  the  family  name  of  Li  ^5,  and  was  a  native 
of  Ts'ing-sheh  ^  |f .  His  novice-master  was  Shi-yuen  kien  Bf  H  $m< 

(1)  This  Buddhist  monk  taught  at  Chi-men  f?   ["J    Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  660.  n°  20. 

(2)  Founder  of  the  Fah-i/en  fe  gg.  school.  Died  A.  I)    958    Chinese  Super- 
stitions. Vol.   VIII.  p    060.  n°2l. 
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of  Feu-shan  ffi  Mj.  who  dreamt  that  he  had  received  an  eagle. 
and  should  bring  him  up  carefully.  The  young  monk  remained 
6  years  under  his  direction,  and  when  fully  trained.  r:ceived  the 
order  to  propagate  the  Law.  He  settled  down  at  T'eu-fze  ]%  ^ . 
later  on  removing  to  Hai-hwei  %  "if.  His  garments  were  all  in 
totters,  and  his  bedding  in  rags.  He  died  A.  I).  1083.  His 
mortal  remains  repose  on  the  slope  of  the  San-feng  hill.  San- 
feng-shan   =  ill£  ill- 

2<»<>  1-IIWA1  SHFA-SH1  (44th  generation) 


Till 


This  monk's  secular  name  was  Ch'en  ffi,  and  he  was  born 
at  Loh-ts'ing  *fg  fpf.  in  the  department  of  Wen-chew  jfi  j'\'\-  When 
wishing  to  enter  a  monastery .  he  was  received  4  times  with 
blows.  At  last,  Chung-hsien  shen-shi  i||  Biff  (1)  received 
him.  and  instructed  him  in  the  Law.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  monks,  presided  7  times  the  solemn  prayer-meetings  of 
the  Brotherhood,  and  preached  the  Law  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  He  died  A.  D.  1102.  and  received  the  posthumous  title 
of  "  Diligent  and  Revered  Teacher".  Chen-tsung  shen-shi  $fc  ^ 
if  Brff  - 

27°  YEN-SHOW  SBEX-SII1   ( 44th   generation) 

$£      %     #      U- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  V^'ang  3E-  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Yii-hang  |£  $%.  He  studied  the  Law  in  the  T-ien-chu- 
feng  Jl  ^  \\^  monastery,  at  Tlien-t'ai  5^  □••  and  had  for  teacher 
Tch-chao  f?g  fg,  State  Preceptor.  Kwoh-shi  fig  frfj  (2).  The  latter, 
struck    with    his    brilliant   genius,   predicted    he    would    one    day 


(1)  See  on   this   Buddhist  teacher.     Chinese   Superstitions.      Vol.    VIII. 
p.  061.  n°  23. 

(2)  See    on    this   eminent   teacher.      Chinese    Superstitions.      Vol.    VIII. 
p.  661.  n°  24. 
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become  eminent.  Chung-i-wang  ,*  jg  3E  invited  him  to  settle 
down  in  the  monastery  of  "Mystic  Retirement".  Ling-yin-szi  ft 
|j§  ^p.  at  King-shin  gg  dj.  He  remained  there  a  year,  but  pre- 
ferred to  withdraw  to  the  monastery  of  "Perpetual  Brightness", 
Yung-ming-sze  f^  B£j  ^.  where  he  died  A.  D.  975.  He  was  buried 
at  first  at  Ta-tz'e  ^  %.  but  his  mortal  remains  were  later  on 
transferred  to  the  monastery  of  "  Perpetual  Brightness".  Yung- 
ming-sze  tJ<  BJ  ^f. 

The  emperor  T'ai-tsung  ^  ^.  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  sent  the 
following-  inscription  to  the  place:  ••Convent  of  Longevity  and 
Tranquillity".  Snow-ning-yuen  H  $  ffi,  in  memory  of  the  monk 
whose  mortal  remains  reposed  there. 

28°  u.\0-VL"F.\  SHFX-SHI   (44^  generation) 

T    I    #    ff. 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Lin  Pao-kioh  $v  ^  % 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Feu-Hang  \^.  zfe.  At  the  time  of  his  birth, 
a  marvellous  light  surrounded  the  house,  and  strange  to  say  the 
hair  had  already  grown  on  his  head,  and  he  had  an  abundant 
beard  (1).  From  the  age  of  2.  he  studied  Buddhist  books,  and 
being  gifted  with  a  powerful  memory,  he  forgot  nothing  of  what 
he  learned.  Having  grown  up.  he  entered  the  Buddhist  monas- 
tery of  the  "  Precious  Granary  ".  Pao-tsih-sze  5§f  ffr  ^p .  and  had 
for  teacher  Fah-hwa  fe  Ip.  Being  fully  trained,  he  withdrew  to 
the  K'ai-sien  monastery.  K'ai-sien  sze  §§  -$£  ^f.  at  Lii-shan  Iff  ilj. 
where  Sien-lao  j||  ^ff  explained  the  Law:  later  on,  he  visited 
Yuen  Vung-noh.  j^  jj§  §ft.  and  became  his  secretary.  During  40 
years,  he  roamed  from  monastery  to  monastery,  and  was  the 
friend  of  every  famous  teacher  of  the  times.  He  died  A.  D. 
10<K 

(1)  He  must  have  been  some  kind  of  a  monster,  born  in  anormal  con- 
ditions. His  precocious  intelligence  is  also  extraordinary,  and  may  be  held 
as  purely  legendary. 
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29°  TAO-K'lAI  HllHX-sill  (45th  generation) 

m  m  m  nm- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Ts'ui  ^  family,  and  was  a  native 
of  I-kiang  \Jx  ]!■  He  was  at  first  a  hermit  on  the  I-yang  hill, 
1-yang-shan  ffi  p§    lU -     The  monk  I-ts'ing  fg   ^f  was  his   teacher 


in  the  Hai-hwei  monastery,  Hai-hwei-sze 


W- 


Aftei 


being 


fully  trained,  he  withdrew  to  the  T'ien-ning  ta-kwan  monastery, 
T'ien-ning  ta-hwan-sze  H  ^  -^  ^  ))■.  at  Tung-king  4i  M-  Here 
he  died  A.  D.  1118,  17th  year  of  Hwei-tsung  $&  ^.  of  the  Suvg 
$c   dynasty. 

30°   ISl\(;-Pi:\  SIN  \-SIII   (4.")11'   generation) 

-m  *  m  ftp- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Kivan  I?,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Wu-sih  *  ||,  a  district  dependent  on  Ch'ang-chow  1$ 
j'\].  He  studied  the  Law  at  Ch'i-yang  ^  pj|,  and  had  for  his 
teacher  I-hivai  f|  jf?  (1),  under  whom  he  soon  became  famous. 
His  tomb  is  at  Ling-yen  ff  jj|.  near  Soochow  jijjjr   j'\\. 

31°  TZE-IilOH  SHEA-SHI   (46M|   generation) 


F3 


#   en;. 


This  monk's  family  name  was  Wang  3".  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Ts'ing-choiv  ft  ]]].  From  early  years,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
study,  and  when  advanced  in  age,  begged  Tao-k'iai  iJff  ft£  to  admit 
him  among  his  disciples.  About  A.  D.  1102,  the  emperor  sum- 
moned him  to  Tsing-yin  ^  g,  whence  he  went  in  1115  to  Luh- 
men  f$i    f^.     He  died  A.  D.  1117.  and  was  buried    at   Ts'ing-chou) 

H  Jl'H. 

(1)     See    on    this   Buddhist  teacher.      Chinese   Superstitions.      Vol     YI1I. 
p.  062.  n°  26. 
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:t2<>  CH'UJNG-SIN  SHEIV-SHI  (4611'  generation) 


^ll^i 


This  monk  whs  a  disciple  of  Tsung-pcn  ^  tJs,  and  taught  at 
Clvang-lu  ^  /$■.     He  died  in  the  same  place. 

339  IISI-PIEX  SHEN-SH1  (47lh  generation) 


3£- 

-ffj 


.MM 


This  monk  belonged  to  the  Hwang  Jif  family,  and  was  a 
native  of  Hung-chow  fit  ^|>|.  At  the  age  of  11,  he  lost  his  father, 
and  afterwards  entered  a  Buddhist  monaster}'.  lie  followed  the 
school  of  Tze-kioh  g  H(l).  at  Siang-chow  H  jjfl,  and  later  on 
that  of  Tao-h'iai  jf  ftjf  (2),  at  Tan-hsia  ?\  f|.  About  the  year 
A.  D.  1120,  he  lived  in  the  Ta-kwan  monastery,  Takwan-sze 
Jt  IH  #i  at  T'ien-ning  Ji  $Z,  and  later  on  in  the  monastery  of 
"Endless  Longevity",  Wari-show-sze  H  f|  ^p.  .Here  he  died  A. 
D.  1149,  being  then  aged  69  years. 

34°  CHEN-SHEW  SHEiVSHl  (17th  generation) 

}i  m  m  m- 


This  monk's  family  name  was  Hsia  g,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Show-ch'un  fu  j|  ^  j£f.  At  the  age  of  14.  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Ling-yen  |[f  j||,  at  Soochow  ^  4>|'|,  and  studied  the 
Law  under  Tsing-chao  \^  $3.  When  fully  trained,  he  withdrew 
to  the  Pao-shan  monastery,  Pao-shan-sze  Q  (Jj  ^p,  where  he  died. 
His  tomb  is  to  the  rear  of  the  monasterv. 


(1)  See    biographical    notice   on    this    Buddhist    monk.      Chinese   Super- 
stions.      Vol.      VIII.  p.  664.  no  31. 

(2)  See  on   this  teacher.     Chinese  Superstions.     Vol.  VIII    p. 664.  n°  29. 
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35°  HUNG-CIll  SIII.\-SIII   (47th  generation) 
9a     &     #P     AH, 

This  monk's  secular  name  was  hi  ^,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Sih-cliow  |5|1  j'\\.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  entered  the  Tsing-ming 
monastery,  Tsing-ming-szt  ffi  ty]  ^p.  Having  attained  the  age  of 
18,  he  began  to  travel  from  monastery  to  monastery.  After  visiting 
that  of  the  "Fragrant  I  [.ill",  Hsiaiuj-slhni  ff  il|.  he  went  to  Tanhsia 
y\  jH,  where  Tao-k'iai  xfj  #{|  (1)  was  teaching.  Here  the  master 
struck  him  with  his  fly-flap,  and  forthwith  his  intelligence  was 
illumined. 

He  then  visited  the  monasteries  of  Ch'aug-hi  Jf;  ;jf ,  T'ien- 
Pung  7^  ]£  etc....  His  disciples  were  as  numerous  as  the  clouds 
of  heaven.  He  died  A.  1).  1157,  and  was  buried  at  Tung~kuh 
j|[  %}.  or  the  Eastern  Valley. 

3<>»  SEIMG-PAO  SHEIV-SIII    (48th  generation) 

ft    X    if    if- 

This  monk  studied  the  Law  mule/  Hsi-pien  |fi  |g|,  who 
taught  at  Ts'ivg-chow  ^  j\\.  In  A.  1).  1154,  he  withdrew  to 
Ta-ming  ^   Bft,  and  died  in  the  same  place. 

37°  Slll-T*!  SIIEX-SIII   (49Ul  generation) 

m  m  *  en- 

This  monk  was  a  disciple  of  Seng-pao  {H  ^,  the  teacher 
mentioned  in  n°  36.  ( )ne  day,  as  a  sparrow  picked  up  some  grain 
in  the  yard  of  the  monastery,  the  young  novice  clapped  his 
hands  to  Erigfhten  it  off.  At  the  same  moment,  his  teacher,  ay  ho 
Avas  behind  him,  administered  him  a  slap,  whereupon  he  Avas 
suddenly  illumined,  and  grasped  all  the  points  of  the  LaAV.  He 
liATed  10  years  in  this  monastery. 

(J)     See  on   this   Buddhist    teacher.      Chinese   Superstitions.      Vol.    VIII. 
p.  664.  n°  20. 
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38°  H WEI  MAN  SHEi\-SHl  (50th  generation) 

M    M    m    U- 

This    monk    was    at   first    a    disciple    of  Pao-kung  ^  fe,  but 
abandoned    him    to   follow   the    school   of   Shi-t'i  shen-shi    gjjj  ff 

m  but  (i). 


39°  HSIXG-SIU  SHEVSHI   (51s1   generation) 

ft  m  m  m. 

This  monk's  secular  name  was  Ts'ai  ^.  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Ho-nel  fpf  p*j.  He  studied  the  Law  under  Hivei-man  tt  $|, 
and  lived  in  the  monasteries  of  Tsing-t'u  ^   J;   and    Wan-show 

In  A.  D.  1193,  the  emperor  Chang-tsung  Ijl  ^  summoned 
him  to  Court,  made  him  a  present  of  a  gold-cloth  cope,  and  then 
assigned  him  as  residence  the  monastery  of  Yang-shan  $}  \\}. 
He  died  A.  D.  1246,  during  the  reign  of  Li-tsung  S|  ^,  of  the 
Southern  Sung,  Nan-Sung  ^  %,  dynasty. 

40°  FUH-YtJ  SHEiVSHl  (52nd  generation) 

m  «?  ip   ai- 

This  monk's  father  wa.-.  named  Chang  jUf ,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Wen-shui  "%  7^,  in  the  prefecture  of  T'ai-yuen  -fc  J$ 
His  novice-master  was  Hsing-sin  ^7  ^  (2).  Later  on,  he  lived 
in  the  Shao-lin  monastery,  Shao-lin-szc  ^  ^  ^F ;  then  being 
summoned  by  the  emperor  to  Court,  he  governed  the  Hsing- 
kwoh  monastery,  Hswg-kwoh-szb  $|  gj  ^,  at  Hwo-lin  ^p  ffi.  In 
A.  D.  1260,  the  emperor  Shi-tsu  ■$;  f£  appointed  him  President 
of  all  the  Buddhist  monks   in   China,  and  conferred   on    him    the 

(1)  Mentioned  above,  p.  660.  n°37. 

(2)  This  teacher's  biography  is  found  in  the  preceding  number  39. 

22 
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title  of  "Brilliant  Ancestor  an<J  Orthodox  Critic",  Kwang-tsung 
cheng-pien  jit  if.  .IE  W$.  He  died  A.  D.  1275,  first  year  of  Kung- 
tsung  ^|  t£,  of  the  Southern  Sung,  Nan-sung  ^  %,  dynasty. 

41°  WEIV-T«A1  SIIE\-SHI  (53rd  generation) 

#  m  m  em- 

This  monk  bore  the  family  name  of  Wei  |)|,  and  was  a 
native  of  Yang-ch'eng  |^|  j$.  He  studied  successively  under  the 
two  teachers  Hsiieh  Feng-heng  f|  $£  fjf,  and  T'ai  Yuen-shen  -fr 
(^  $£,  but  finding-  them  uncongenial,  he  proceeded  to  the  school 
of  Fuh-yu  ffi  #&  (1),  at  Hsiieh-t'ing  fp  |j|,  and  lived  there  10 
years,  attach  jd  to  the  service  of  his  new  master. 

The  emperor  Shi-tsu  -jH;  $§.  entrusted  to  him  the  government 
of  the  Shao  lin  monastery,  Shao-lin-sze  '}?  ^  ^  (2).  He  died 
A.  D.  1289,  and  his  mortal  remains  were  divided  among  the  two 
monasteries  of  Shao-lin   *J?  $v,  and  Pao-ying  ^  $f. 

-120  FUH-Yti  SHEiX-SIll  (541'1  generation) 

%    M    M    U- 

This  monk's  secular  name  wras  Wang  3E,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Ling-shih  fg  ^g",  in  [the  department  of  Hoh-ehow  ^  ')]].  In 
A.  D.  1286,  he  entered  the  Buddhist  monastery  of  Yung-k'ing  ^ 
H,  and  later  on  taught  there.  In  1295,  the  emperor  appointed 
him  President  over  the  Shao-lin  monastery,  Shao-lin-sze  *}?  $t  ^p. 
He  died  A.D.  1313,  being  then  aged  69  years. 

43*  WEN-TSAl  SHEVSH1  (55^  generation) 

#    jr    W    SP- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Yao  $fc  family,  and  was  a  native 
of  Lin-fcn  $£  -J^,    in    the    prefecture  of   F'ing-yang  ^  $§,    in  the 

(1)  See  on  this  Buddist  teacher.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  G67.  no  40. 

(2)  The  Manchu  emperors  seem  to  have  taken  special  care  of  this  large 
monastery.    Presidents  are  constantly  appointed  to  govern  its  monks. 
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province  of  Shan-si  [Jj   (ftf.     In  A.  D.   1324,   he   lived  at   Shao-Un 
'J?  ^,  and  died    there   in   1352,   being-   then   jfeged    80   years.     His 

lis 


tomb  is  beside  that  of  Fuh-ijil  ' 


II"  TZE-TEN  SHEXSH1  (56^  generation) 

*      Jft     J*      ft. 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Fern  ^*,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Keu-shi  hsien  jj$£  JE£  §f.  in  Honan  }pj  p^.  He  studied 
the  Law  under  Fuh-yii  fg  $£.  The  emperor  Hung-wu  gt  ^  (1), 
first  ruler  of  the  Iwj  B^  dynasty,  entrusted  him  with  the 
government  of  the  Shao-lin  monastery,  Shao-lin-sze  J?  $t  ^ .  at 
Sung-yoh  Jj§£  ^,  the  Sacred  Peak  of  the  South. 

In  A.  D.  1382,  the  heir-apparent  invited  him  to  Court,  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Law  to  the  Empress-Dowager. 
The  latter  made  him  a  present  of  a  beautiful  violet  cope,  and 
conferred  on  him  an  honorary  title.  He  was  then  aged  70 
years. 

I5o  I  I  YO-II  \l  SHi:\  Sill  (57"'   generation) 

7     E£    m    Blji. 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Jen  ££  family,  and  was  a  native 
of  Kin-Hen  ^  /£,  in  the  district  of  Sung-pang  ^  PJ§.  In  A.  D. 
1398.  he  entered  the  Buddhist  monastery  at  Tsu-t'ing  jjjfl  Jg|.  He 
died  A.  D.  1421,  being  then  aged  87  years. 

4«°  li*l-I*li\  SIIEVSH1   (58ll>  generation) 

m  m  #  ftp- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Wang  3:«  and  he  was 
a  native   of   Po-yih   ^   g.     He   died   A.  D.   1452,  third   year  of 

(1)  Hung-iou  $  jfc.  This  emperor  was  in  early  years  a  scullion  in  a 
Buddhist  monastery.  Later  on  fate  brought  him  to  the  throne,  and  made 
him  the  founder  of  the  Ming  B^  dynasty. 


—  <wO  — 

King-t'ai  -jjf;  ^.  of  the  Ming  fl^j  dynasty.     His  tomb  is  at   SJiao- 
lin  '\?  #. 

47°  K<0-TS*UNG  SHE.VSH1  (59th  generation) 

pf  %  ffi  am- 

This  monk's  family  name  was  Hsil  f£.  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Lohyang  •/&  \%.  He  studied  the  Law  under  K'i-pin  |5  ^  (1). 
After  living-  some  time  in  the  Ting-kwoh  monastery.  Ting-kwoh- 
sze  %  gj  ^p,  at  Kiah-juh  $||  *p|5,  he  governed  in  A.  1).  1473,  the 
monastery  of  8hao-shi  'p  Iff.  He  died  A.  I).  1482.  and  was  buried 
at  Shao-lin  'p  $;. 

48oM|WEN-TSAl  S HEN-SHI  (ri()lh  generation) 

#     IS     p     ftli- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Wang  3E  family,  and  was  a 
native  of  Kwany-nimj  ^  ^.  in  the  department  of  Wei-chow  U  'Hi. 
He  studied  the  Law  under  K'o-ts'ung  pf  #£  (2).  In  A.  1).  1506, 
the  emperor  Wu-tsung  jjfc  ^  appointed  him  superior  of  the  Shao- 
lin  monastery.  Shao-lin-sze  *}>  $  ^f-  (3).  His  disciples  equalled 
in  number  the  clouds  of  heaven.  He  erected  a  monaster}'  at 
San-shih-luh-feiig  H  +  ^  ill^- 

49°  TSUNG-SHU-SHEN-SHI  (6lsl  generation) 

^  ^  m  Bin. 


<j> 


The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Li  2$£,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Shun-teh  jl||  $&.  During  long  years,  be  taught  in  the 
Shao-lin  monastery.  Shao-lin-sze  *}?  ^  ^p,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  life  withdrew  to  Tsung-king  <£  ^    where  he  died  A.  D.  1567. 


(1)  Biography  given  in  the  preceding  p.  669.  n°  46. 

(2)  Described  above,     n"  47. 

(31    Shao-lin-sze  'p  #  ^p.     Situated  at   the   foot  of  the  Sung-ynh  ^  %• 
or  Sacred  Peak  of  the  South.  Chinese  Superstitions.   Vol.  VIII.  p  .669.  n°  44 
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r»0°  CH'.Wfi-.HW  sin  \  sill  (62n'l  generation) 

#  ®  m  w- 

This  monk's  secular  name  was  Wang  T-  and  lie  was  a  native 
of  Tsin-hsien  jf§  ff,  in  Nan-chlaiiff  fu  ]|)  ^  Jfif.  He  had  for  his  first 
teacher  Ta-fang -lien-hung  -k  jf  WL  &•  Dut  later  on  completed  his 
studies  at  Siao-shan  ,\>  li|.  He  died  A.  1).  1585,  131'1  year  of  Wan- 
Uli  1§j  Iff-  of  the  .!/>'"{/  F^j  dynasty. 

51°  CH«Ai\G-CHUi\G  sill.V  SHI  (62ml  generation) 

Hr    &   #    ftp. 

This  monk  studied  at  the  "Little  Mountain*'.  Siao-shan  ,J->  |Jj. 
and  spent  three  years  at  the  Shao-lin  monastery,  Shao-lin-sze  '}? 
^  ^p,  then  withdrew  to  Ku-shan  fyfc  dj.  where  he  taught  during 
20  vears.  without  leaving  the  place.  He  died  A.  I).  1588,  16th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Wan-lih  H  /§.  He  had  then  attained  the 
venerable  age  oi  75  years. 

52°  I  \\G-\IFA  SHIN-SHI   (63'-'1   generation) 

t  &  m  ftp- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Yang  j§j.  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Ku-t'ang  "rj  M-  He  studied  the  Law  under  Ch'ang-jun 
|&  -jfl  (1).  and  later  on  opened  his  own  school  at  Kwei-hi  ^  f|. 
While  there,  the  literati  begged  him  open  another  school  at 
Chi-feng-t'u  j£  M  ^  His  t°mD  is  on  tlie  Southern  Mountain, 
Xan-shan   $  jjj. 

53°    HWE1-KING  SHI,\-SH1   (63rd  generation) 

&   g   if   am- 

The   secular  name  of  this  monk  was  P'ei  H .  and  he  was  a 


(1)     See  biographical  notice  on  this  Buddhist  teacher,  n°  50, 
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native  of  Ch'ung-jen  ££  fc,  in  Foochow  $ft  j>[\.  His  teacher  was 
a  monk  of  Lin-shan  }§.  \[\.  He  erected  a  monastery  at  Ngo-feng 
$•-  |lt£.  His  death  took  place  A.  D.  1618,  46lh  year  of  Wan-lih 
$»;  Jf|.     His  tomb  is  at  Fang-chang  if  ^. 

r»  I"    VUEi\-€H'E\G  sill  VMII    (64,h  generation) 

ii  m  m  em 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Hsia  JJ  family,  and  was  a 
native  of  Kwei-ki  Jf  ^|.  In  A.  D.  1591,  he  entered  the  Buddhist 
monastery  at  Chi-feng-t'M  jb  JU,  j'^.  and  had  for  teacher  Fang- 
nien  }f  ^  (1).  He  taught  himself  in  the  above  monastery 
during  30  years,  and  grouped  around  him  8,000  disciples.  He 
died  A.  D.  1626,  and  was  buried  on  the  slope  of  the  Southern 
Mountain.  Nan-shan  T$  |L|. 

r>5°     YUEN-I.AI  SIIFA  SHI    (6-1"'  generation) 

7C      *      W      ftp- 

This  monk's  secular  name  was  Sha  y)/.  and  he  was  a  native 
of  8hu-chleng  %f  ]$.  He  studied  the  Law  under  Show-ck'ang 
rp|  H-  He  lived  some  years  at  Poh-shan  -f$  |[|.  and  in  1629 
settled  down  finally  at  T'ien-k'ai  pR  H§,  a  monastery  of  Nanking 
ifj  7JL,  then  known  as  Kin-ling  ^  |^F.  Here  he  taught  during 
30  years.  His  disciples  equalled  in  number  the  scales  of  several 
fishes  (2).      He  died  A.  U.  1630,  being  then  aged  58  years. 

56°  YUEN-KING  SHEN-SH1    (64lI>  generation) 

7C     M     m     nil'- 
This  monk  belonged  to  the  Fung   $|  family,  and  he  was  a 

(1)  Biographical  notice  given  above,  p.  671.  n°  52. 

(2)  Sec  above,  another  beautiful  comparison,  in  which  the  disciples  of 
a  teacher  are  said  to  have  equalled  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Chinese  Super- 
stitions.    Vol.  VIII.  p.  670.  n°  48. 
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native  of  Kien-yang  \%  %.     He  had  for  teacher  Show-ch'ang 
H-     In    1618,    he    lived    at    Tung-yuen    ^  £g.     His   death    took 
place  A.  D.  1630. 

57°  YUEN-HSIEN  SIIEN-SH1  (64lI>  generation) 

7C    %    M    SB- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Ts'ai  ££,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Kien-yang  $£  |f .  He  studied  the  Law  under  Show- 
ch'ang  fg  ||.  In  A.  D.  1631.  he  was  teaching  at  the  Drum 
Hill,  Ku-shan  %£  \[}?  but  later  on  lived  at  the  monasteries  of 
K'ai-yuen  ^jz,  Pao-shen  ^  |f ,  and  Chen-tsih  £  $.  He  died 
A.  D.  1657. 

58°  MING-HSUEH  SHEN-SII1   (65th  generation) 

w  m  m  ft- 

This  monk's  family  name  was  Yang  ]§j,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  T'ung-ch'eng  |i]  3$.  He  entered  the  Buddhist  monas- 
tery at  Yuri-men  ft  p1],  and  having  completed  his  studies,  left 
for  Lung-hiva  f|  ij£,  in  Hu-chow  $fj  j>[\.  It  is  here  that  he 
preached  the  doctrine  till  his  death,  which  took  place  A.  D. 
1641.  His  tomb  is  at  Pien-hiva  ^f  Ip,  beside  the  Lung-hwa 
monastery,  Lung-hwa-sse  f|  |j|  ^p . 

59o  MING-FANG  8HEN-SH1  (65th  generation) 

W     if    m    Bip. 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Ch'en  f$i  family,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Wu-t'ang  5t  Hf.  He  entered  a  Buddhist  monastery 
at  Kia-ksing  H  J$,  and  had  for  teacher  a  monk  of  Yun-men  ft 
P^.  When  fully  trained,  he  became  Principal  of  several  mon- 
asteries at  Siang-t'ien  Jf|  03,  Hsien-sheng  !!§?,  Yil-hang  $  %%, 
Pao-show  ^f  ||,  Hsiieh-feng  i^  ||$L  Ch'ang-k'ing  ^  J|  etc.  He 
died  A.  D.  1648.     His  tomb  is  at  Lung-men  f|  f^. 
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60°  MING-YIJ  SHEN-SH1  (6oll<  generation) 

m  s:  m  m- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Ting  ~f,  and  he  was 
a  native  of  Ts'ien-t'ang  hsien  g|  jj|f  l$£.  He  studied  the  Law 
under  Ch'eng-kung  $£  ^  (1),  and  later  on  taught  at  Lung-men 
nil  P*j  and  Hwa-shan  ffc  |Jj.  He  then  became  superior,  and 
governed  several  monasteries:  Yun-men  fj:  ptj,  Chen-tsih  i[|  '(^, 
Fan-show  St  ^-  Chu-ming  %.  VR.  He  died  A.  D.  1665.  His 
tomb  is  at  Yun-men  ft  p1). 

«1°  M1XG-FUH  SHEX-SHI   (65Ul  generation) 

bj  $  #  m- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Wang  3E  family,  and  was  a 
native  of  Kwei-ki  -g}-  ^j§.  His  teacher  was  Shan-hung  Jflfl  ^  (2), 
who  instructed  him  at  Ta-tz'e  ^  j§£,  whence  he  passed  to  Yun- 
men  f!|  ptj.  and  there  preached  the  Law.  Later  on,  he  lived  in 
the  monastery  of  Kwoh-k'ing,  Kwoh-k'ing-sze  §1]  J|  ^p,  at  the 
Eastern  Hill,  Tung-shan  ifc  |Xj ,  and  in  that  of  Mei-yeh  $f  Igf. 
He  wras  twice  superior  of  the  Hsien-sheng  monastery,  Hsien- 
sheng-sze  I|  ^  ^.  In  A.  D.  1640.  he  returned  to  Tung-shan  ifc 
ill,  and  died  there  two  years  later. 

62°  TA0-Y1\  SHEX-SHI  (65th  generation) 


H&         BH         zva  /re 

m,    m    m    Bin- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Fu  j$,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Sin-chow  -Jg  }\].  His  novice-master  was  the  teacher 
at  Poh-shan  -ff  |JL| .  After  living  some  time  in  the  Ying-shan 
monastery,    Ying-shan-sze   /^  (i|  s*p,    he   was    appointed    superior 


(1)  The    name   of  this  Rnddhist  monk  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  famous 
teachers. 

(2)  Not  found  in  the  list  of  eminent  Buddhist  teachers. 
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at  Poh-shan  -^  [!}.  He  then  visited  the  monasteries  of  Hu-p'ao 
J%  $jj  and  Miao-hsing  i$>  fy,  returning  finally  to  Ying-shan  j||  [jj, 
where  he  died  A.  D.  1637. 

63o  TAO-SHENG  SHEN-SH1    (65"'  generation) 

I    I    #     Hi. 

This  monk  bore  the  secular  name  of  Chang  ijjl,  and  was  a 
native  of  Cheh-p'u  ;fg  -Jf^.  He  studied  the  Law  at  Tung-yuen  jfc 
$£,  and  had  for  teacher  Yuen-king  shen-shi  7c  $|  jjj!p  ^iji  (1).  In 
A.  D.  1619,  he  lived  at  Lo-shan  2$.  |i| .  Later  on,  he  roamed 
constantly  from  monastery  to  monastery.  His  death  took  place 
A.  D.  1659.     His  tomb  is  at  Sheh-shan  %  |i|. 

64°  TAO-MIH  SHEN-SHI  (65th  generation) 

*I    ^    M    ftp. 

This  monk's  family  name  was  T'ang  Jf\  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Sze-chow  fJTCf  ffl.  He  studied  the  Lav  at  the  King- 
hwei  monastery,  King-hwei-sze  jp;  "H"  ^p,  and  had  for  teacher 
Yun-men-ch'eng  fjl  p^  •}§£.  Later  on,  he  lived  in  7  different- 
monasteries,  and  taught  there.  He  died  A.  D.  1658,  14th  year 
of  Shun-chi  Jig  f£,  first  emperor  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  He 
had  then  reached  the  age  of  71  years.  His  tomb  is  at  Plu-Vi 
sheh  |£  jj§  ft. 

65°  TS1IVG-TS*AN  SHEN-SHI  (66th  generation) 

&  m  m  m- 

This  monk  was  a  member  of  the  Chu  9f.  family,  and  a 
native  of  Kin-ling  ^  |^.  He  entered  the  Buddhist  monastery  of 
Shui-peh-ming-hsiieh  J$  £3  93  W,  at  Pien-shan  -£■  dj .  In  1646, 
he  became  superior  of  the  same  monastery.     He  died  at  Ku-su 

(i)     Biographical     notice     given     above.     Chinese    Superstitions.     Vol. 
VIII.  p.  672.  n»  56. 

23 
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chow  fk  JH  'J'H,  A.  D.  1658,  being  then  aged  59  years.     His  tomb 
is  on  the  slope  of  Pien-shan  ^  |1| . 

66o  TA-Y1N  SHEN-SHI   (66th  generation) 

This  monk  bore  the  secular  name  of  Yao  $fc,  and  was  a 
native  of  Yu-k'i  fj§  £f|.  He  spent  his  novitiate  at  Pien-shan  ^f- 
li|,  and  had  for  teacher  Shui-peh-ming-hsiieh  5$  £|  B£)  §  (1). 
Later  on,  he  was  appointed  superior  of  the  above  monastery, 
and  died  there.  His  tomb  is  on  the  Peh-wu  4b  1%,  one  of  the 
peaks  of  Pien-shan  -#-  mj. 

67°  KU-YAI-TS'UNG  SHEN-SHI  (66th   generation) 


m 


H. 


This  monk  was  a  native  of  Teh-ngan  fu  H  *%  Jff,  in  Hu- 
kwang  $fl  Jffc  (2).  He  studied  the  Law  in  the  Kiai-chu  monas- 
tery, Kiai-chu-sze  $  Jfc  ^,  at  Shao-hsing  ffi  $ft,  and  had  for 
teacher  Shui-peh-ming-hsiieh  tffc  £  ^  g.  Having  been  fully 
trained,  he  lived  at  Tung  shan  ^  dj,  and  was  highly  appreciated 
for  his  learning.  The  inhabitants  of  Kiangsi  ft  W  called  him 
"the  Old  Buddha  of  Tung-shan  ",  Tung-shan  Ku-fuh  flaj  dj  "£  f$. 
He  died  during  the  reign  of  Shun-chi  jl||  fo\  first  emperor  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  and  his  tomb  is  on  the  Peak  of  the  Golden 
Ox,  Kin-niu-feng  ^  ^  |lt^. 

68°  YUEX-KIEII-YUNG  SHEIV-SH1    (66th  generation) 

7C    M    H    #    &!>• 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Chwang  Ijf  family,  and  he  was 
a  native   of   Wei-yang   $£  ^,  in    Yang-chow    ^  $J.     He    studied 

(1)  See  biographical  notice  on  this  Buddhist  teacher.  Chinese  Super- 
stitions.    Vol.  VIII.  p    673.  n°  58. 

(2)  Hu-kwang  #|  J|.  The  ancient  name  of  a  province,  now  divided 
into  Hupeh  j$  jfc  and  Hunan  $fi  f$\.  See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  640.  note  1. 
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the  Law  iri  the  monastery  of  Kiai-chu,  Kiai-ehu-sze  5$  5jfc  ^, 
and  had  for  teacher  Shui-peh-ming-hsiieh  J^  f£]  B^  §  (1).  He 
lived  during  12  years  in  the  above  monastery.  Later  on,  he 
visited  the  monasteries  of  Ku-tung-shan  ~£  }|p}  \\),  Yiin-yen  ft  J||, 
Pien-shan  -^f  ]\\,  and  Hsien-sheng  1|  J|i.  It  was  in  this  last 
place  that  he  died,  A.  D.  1671,  10th  year  of  the  reign  of  K'ang-hsi 
|§£  ]5E.  His  disciples  buried  him  on  the  Yun-yen  mountain, 
Yun-yen-shan  f|  JH  [||,  in  Kiangsi  fL  H- 

69°  TS'IEH-CHOH-XOH  SHEX-SH1    (66th  generation) 

&      1     tfi     #      fr 

This  monk's  family  name  was  Wang  3E?  ancl  he  was  a 
native  of  Hu-kwang  $$  Jf.  Having  being  fully  trained  at  the 
hands  of  Shui-peh-ming-hsueh  |  ^  fl||,  he  settled  down  at 
I-shan  it  ill,  in  Hu-kwang  $fj  H,  where  he  taught  for  several 
years.  He  died  A.  D.  1673,  and  his  mortal  remains  were  buried 
on  the  slope  of  the  I-shan  H  Mj. 

70°  PAX-XGO-LU  SHEX-SH1    (66th  generation) 

ff  n  ffi-  m  w- 

This  monk  entered  the  Buddhist  monaster)'  of  Pien-shan  ^f- 
[Jj,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Shui-peh-ming-hsileh  J^  £=]  B^  §.  In 
A.  D.  1619.  he  preached  the  doctrine  at  Yii-k'i  f§  ^,  then 
visited  the  monasteries  of  Hu-suh  J^  Pj|,  Tze-fuh  ^  fg,  in 
Chekiang  $Jj-  ££,  and  Pien-shan  ^f-  |Jj.  It  is  in  this  last  place 
that  he  died. 

71°  YUEX-MEX-CHU  SHEX-SH1   (66th  generation) 

m  n  &  gi  ®.   . 

This  monk  bore  the  secular  name  of  Ch'en  |Jjjf,  and  was  a 
native  of  Fulcien  |g  3j.     He  had  for  teacher  Sfyih-yu-ming-fang. 

([}    See  biographical  notica  on   this  ■. Buddhist  teacher.     Chinese   Super- 
stitions.     Vol.  VIII.  p.  673.  n°  58. 
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35  W  $3  if  (I)-  wh°  taught  at  Tsin-ming  |f  B£j.  Later  on,  he 
opened  his  own  school  at  Lung-Pang  f|  0,  and  died  there 
A.  D.  1654.  His  tomb  is  on  the  Lung-t'ang  hill,  Lung-Vang- 
shan  ft  Jf  OJ. 

72«  SAN-TS1H-FU  SHEN-SHI   (66th  generation) 

h  m  ■#  w  u- 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Lu  £2,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Shao-hsing  $g  M.  He  studied  the  Law  under  two 
teachers,  the  former  being  Mih-yun  ^  ft,  who  then  taught  a^ 
Kin-suh  <£  H;  the  latter  San-i-ming-yii  £S|£  wno  taught 
in  the  monastery  of  Hsien-shcng  II  1§L  Having  been  fully 
trained,  he  opened  his  own  school  in  the  Ts'ing-liang  monastery, 
Ts'ing-liang-sze  ffi  $  ^,  at  Wu-hsing  %  $L.  He  died  during 
the  reign  of  Shun-eki  jlp  f£,  A.  D.  1660,  and  was  buried  by  his 
disciples  in  the  monastery  of  Ning-ts'ui-ngan  $fe  %  $£. 

73o  T'lEN-YU-PAQ  SHEN-SH1   (66th  generation) 

*'  a  -»  *  w- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Ngeu  Iffc,  and  he  was 
a  native  of  Sin-ch'eng  ffi  ^,  in  Kiangsi  £C  If.  His  first  teacher 
was  Kiu-meh  ta-yin  \  JE  ^  -^  (2),  who  taught  in  the  monastery 
of  Pien-shan  4f-  |J_|.  Ta-yin  -fc  -^  being  dead,  our  monk  became 
the  disciple  of  Skih-yii-ming-fang  ^  |  |  ^.  In  A.  D.  1656, 
during  the  reign  of  Shun-chi  Jljf|  -fe,  he  commenced  teaching  at 
Yu-hang  j||  $/[.  Later  on,  he  lived  successively  in  the  monasteries 
of  Nan-shan  ~$  |Jj ,  Yueh-chow  $&  j\],  Hsien-sheng  II  g,  Kia-hwo 
^H  7^,  Hsing-shen  $|  ^,   and  Tzc-yun   $t  f|.  at  Hang  chow  /^  jJ'H. 

(1)  See  short  notice  on  this  Buddhist  teacher.  Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  673.  n°  59. 

^2)  Ta-yin  jz  b"  •  See  notice  on  this  Buddhist  teacher.  Chinese  Super- 
stitions.    Vol.  VIII.  p.  676.  n°  66. 
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He  died  during  the  reign  of  K'anghsi  |§§  EE,  A.  D.  1675,  being- 
then  aged  67  years.  His  tomb  is  on  the  slope  of  the  Southern 
Hill,  Nan -shan  $  \[]. 

74o  T0-FUH-K«1  SHEN-SHI    (66th  generation) 

£  '  n  jk  si  b$. 

This  monk  bore  the  family  name  of  Ch'en  $$,  and  was  a 
native  of  Ts'ien-t'ang  hsien  $j$  $f  j$£,  in  Chekiang  ftft  /X-  His 
first  teacher  was  Shih-yil-ming-fang  %\  jfj  ^j  if,  and  his  second 
San-i-ming-yil  Ei  ^L  ®M  j£L  (1)>  who  taught  him  at  Hsien-sheng 
JH  fj|l.  Later  on,  he  led  a  solitary  life  during  20  years  at  the 
Phoenix  Hill,  Fung -shan  ^  |Jj ,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his 
virtue.  He  died  A.  D.  1674.  and  was  buried  at  Fung-shan  ^  lLi 
where  his  tomb  is  still  found  at  the  present  day. 

75°  WEl-CHUNG-FU  SHEN-SHI  (66lh  generation) 

it  +  #  m  em. 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Liu  |ilj,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Lil-ling  JjJ  [^.  He  had  2  teachers,  the  first  being 
Hsueh-kvjan  tao-yin  ffl;^  who  taught  at  Poll- shan  f|  [lj  ; 
the  second  being  Shih-yil-ming-fang  ^  pjf  0^  if.  In  A.D.  1641, 
he  withdrew  to  Peh-yen  £j  j||,  in  Chekiang  $ft  f£,  where  he  l'.ved 
for  some  years.  His  reputation  attracted  all  the  monks  of  the 
environs,  as  the  ocean  attracts  the  rivers.  His  tomb  is  on  the 
Peh-yen  hill,  Peh-yen-shan  £j  HI  ill,  to  the  right  of  the 
monastery. 

76o  NAN-IVGAN-1  SHEN-SH1    (66th  generation) 

rt     3£     $<     ffl     U- 

This  monk's  secular  name  was  Wu  ^,  and  he  was  a  native 

(1)     See     on    these    2    Buddhist  teachers.     Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol. 
VIII.  p.  673-674.  n°  59  and  60. 
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of  P'u-t'ien  f|  EB,  in  Fukien  jjjgj  $:.  At  the  age  of  12,  he  succeeded 
in  winning  the  B.A.  degree.  Seeing  that  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters  had  died,  this  determined  him  to  become  a  Buddhist 
monk,  and  forthwith  he  set  out  for  the  school  of  Sung-ju  Tao- 
mih  ^  ^L  M.  W;  (1) /begging  him  instruct  him  in  the  Law.  He 
spent  part  of  his  life  in  the  Hu-sin  monastery,  Hu-sin-sze  $ft  <fr 
s^,  at  Hwai-ngan  $£  $.  He  died  A.  D.  1683.  being  then  aged  67 
years,  and  was  buried  at  Si-hwa-shan  H  ^  ill,  near  Kiang-p'u 
hsien  ft  fit  S$- 

77o  HU\G-T'AN  SHEi\-SIIl    (66th  generation) 

%  ft  m  m- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Su  j$£,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  Chu-tch'eng  ff  ]$,,  depending  on  Ts'ing-chow  ^  >)\\,  in  CheJciang 
ffli  ft-  He  set  out  for  the  school  of  Sung-ju  Tao-mih  ^  f[  jgi  $8 > 
at  Wu-chow  :(fc  ')]],  and  entered  the  monastery  there  as  novice. 
Being  fully  trained,  he  proceeded  South,  and  followed  a  second 
teacher,  Wu  Hwo-sliang  '(g-  %l  -fpj,  who  taught  at  the  "Heavenly- 
lad  hill",  T'ien-tung-shan  ^  iH  |Jj.  Later  on,  he  taught  himself 
in  the  monasteries  of  Pao-ngen  ^jx  ,gv,  P'u-t'i  |£  fg,  and  Choh-sih 
_^f  %.  He  died  during  the  reign  of  K'anghsi  J§£  KE,  A.  D.  1671, 
and  was  buried  at  Pao-ngen  ^  jg},. 

78o  HUNG-IVENG  SHEN-SHl   (6&h  generation) 

%  m  w  am- 

This  monk  bore  the  family  name. of  P'an  .^, .and  was  a  na- 
tive of  Yu-yao  f£  jffe,  in  Chekiang  j$j  ft.  Having  reached  the 
age  of  33,  he  determined  entering  a  Buddhist  monastery,  and  had 
for    teacher    Sung-ju  Tao-mih   ^   ^  alt  $£.     Having    been    fully 


(I)     See  on  this  eminent  Buddhist  teacher.    Chinese  Superstitions.    Vol. 
VIII.  p.  675.  n<>  64.  ,  .       . 
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trained,  he  expounded  the  Law  in  the  monasteries  of  King-hwei- 
sze  ^  fl"  ^p ,  Nan-mai  j|J  j|§,  and  Kiang-p'u  fX  Wi-  Monks  and 
lay  folks  became  attached  to  him  as  the  shadow  follows  the  body 
(1).  All  begged  him  come  and  live  at  Tuh-feng  ^  ||£.  He  died 
in  the  monastery  of  Yang-kuh-ngan  fljj  Q  ?g,  having  then  reached 
the  venerable  age  of  67.  His  mortal  remains  are  found  towards 
the  right  of  the  same  monastery. 

79o  LlNG-YEN-CHUH  SHEN-SHl   (66th  generation) 

s  &  m  m  m- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  Avas  Mao  ^,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Shan-yang  (Jj  ^.  He  had  for  teacher  Sung-ju  Tao-mih 
M  %  *t  ^>  who  taught  at  P'u-t'i  ^  f§.  In  A.  D.  1663,  K'ang- 
hsi  J§|  J5E  then  ruling  China,  he  opened  a  school  at  Hung-fuh  $t  fg, 
and  died  in  the  same  monastery  20  years  later,  having  then 
reached  the  venerable  age  of  74  years.  His  tomb  is  to  the  left 
of  the  monastic  tower. 

80°  P'O-YEN-Kl  SHEN-SH1    (66th  generation) 

m  &  m  m  m- 

This  monk's  family  name  was  Puh  $|,  and  he  was  native  of 
Lien-shui  gg  7^.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  passed  his  B.  A.  examin- 
ation, and  having  reached  the  age  of  33  years,  became  a  Hanlin 
doctor.  Later  on,  he  resolved  upon  becoming  a  Buddhist  monk, 
and  had  for  teacher  Hsileh-kiao  Sin-shen  §  ififjf  /|g  $£.  At  the 
age  of  60,  he  commenced  expounding  the  Law  at  Choh-sih  j|l  fjj. 
He  died  during  the  reign  of  K'anghsi  Jf|  EE,  A.  D.  1686,  having 
then  reached  the  extreme  old  age  of  82  years.  His  tomb  is  on 
the  slope  of  Ts'ing-lung-kang  ^  f|  Ifgj,  beside  the  monastery  of 
Choh-sih   fiji  $%. 

(1)     This  shows  he  was  a  monk  of  distinguished  merit,  highly  appreciated 
by  all,  both  lay  and  religious. 
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81°  CHWAN-SUI  SHE\-SH1   (67th  generation) 

m  i  m  ®. 

This  monk  bore  the  family  name  of  Wu  |e£,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Hwai-ngan  ?$  ■$.  He  had  for  teacher  Sung-ju  Tao-mih 
T^%&%  (1).  who  taught  at  P'u-t'i  #  fl§.  He  propounded  the 
Law  in  the  monasteries  of  Pao-ngen  ^  ,§,,  Kwan-yin  |f^  ^-,  and 
T'an-tu  |f  /g.  He  was  held  to  be  a  splendid  orator,  and  monks 
flocked  from  all  sides  to  listen  to  him.  He  died  rather  prema- 
turely at  the  age  of  29.     His  tomb  is  at  Poh-chi-shan  §fc  ftjj  |Jj . 

82°  1-YUIV-CH«EH  SHEN-SH1    (67th  generation) 

n  s  i  i  m- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Wei  f)|,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Ch'ung-cheng  ^  jjjjf,  in  T si-nan  fu  $t  r^  ffi>  where  he 
was  born  A.  D.  1635.  He  had  for  teacher  Sung-ju  Tao-mih  ^ 
-FL  Jilt  $?>  who  taught  in  the  Thanksgiving  Monastery,  Pao- 
ngen-sze  ^  ,gl,  ^p,  at  Hwai-ngan  $£  ^.  He  expounded  the  Law 
in  the  monasteries  of  Kin-feng  ^  |||^,  Shih-Peu   ft  lljf ,  and   T'cm- 

83°  KXJ-YEIV-KWAN  SHEN-SH1   (67th  generation) 

*  &  m  m  ail). 

This  monk  bore  the  family  name  of  Yuen  J|,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Hwai-ngan  ffl  ^c,  being  born  there  A.  D.  1634.  He 
studied  the  Law  at  first  under  Sung-ju  Tao-mih  ^  f£[  ?&  $g ,  who 
taught  at  the  monastery  of  P'u-t'i  3£  ^g,  and  later  on,  followed 
the  school  of  Nan-ngan-i   ]ff  ^  $;.     He  expounded   the   Law  in 


(1)     See   short  notice   on   this  eminent  teacher.     Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  675.  n°  04. 
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the  Wen-shu  monaster}-,  Wen-shu-sze  %  ~%  ^,  and  died  in  that  of 
the  "Lake's  Heart",  Hu-sin-sze  $fj  ifr  ^p. 

84°  T'LTi\G-K*lU-YUH  SHEIV-SH1   (67th  generation) 

t     ^     S     i     Sf. 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Chang  ijg  family,  and  was  a  na- 
tive of  Nanking  ^  TjC,  where  he  was  born  A.  D.  1638.  He  had 
for  teacher  the  monk  Si-hsia-i  ^  H?  $£.  Having  been  fully 
trained,  he  proceeded  to  Fukien  |g  $|,  and  there  taught  at  M&ng- 
pih  ^  Iff,  where  he  visited  the  monasteries  of  Hu-sin-sze  fj$  >fr  ^, 
Pao-ngen  $$  ,§,,  and  Kien-chow  J&  jNi.  He  died  during  the  reign 
of  K'anghsi  $fc  Jffi,  A.  D.  1685.  His  tomb  is  on  the  slope  of  the 
Si-wu  hill,  Si-ivu-shan  |f  H  |Jj. 

85°  TZE-H1EIV-K1  SHEN-SH1   (67th  generation) 

^  it  *a  m  am- 

This  monk  was  born  A.  D.  1635,  and  studied  the  Law  at 
Pao-ngen  ^  ,§.,  where  he  had  for  first  teacher  Ling-shui  Rung-Van 
M$n  %  m  (!)•  His  second  teacher  was  P'o  Yen-ki  $£  JH  $g, 
who  taught  in  the  monastery  of  Choh-sih  iff  %,  A.  D.  1669.  Later 
on,  he  opened  his  own  school  in  the  monasteries  of  Teu-shoh  ^fg 
2p  and  Choh-sih  j^L  fj^.  "The  dragons  and  elephants,  states  the 
legend,  flocked  in  crowds  to  listen  to  his  lessons." 

THREE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  TS'IXG-YUEN  SCHOOL 

TS'ING-YUEN-TSUNG    W  i^  ^  • 
lo  FIRST  RRANCH,  TS'AO-TUNG-MEH 

The    founder    of    this    Branch     was     Ts'ao-shan    Pen-tsih 


(1)     See  biographical  notice  on  this  Buddhist   teacher.     Chinese   Super- 
stitions. Vol.  VIII.  p.  680.  n»  77. 

24 
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Hf  lX|  ^  ^  (See  above  §  3.  p.  655.  n°  9),  disciple  of  Tuny-shan 
Liang-kiai  :(\0\  |Jj  fe  f?j\  The  place  of  foundation  was  at  Ts'ao-shan 
f  Llj.     He  died  A.  D.  901. 

2°  SECOND  BRANCH,  YUN-MEN-MEH 


This  Branch  was  founded  by  Wen-yen  ~%  jg,  of  Yun-mcn 
H  f^  (See  above  §  3.  p.  658.  n°  14).  Disciple  of  Muh-chow  Tao- 
ming  gg  >)\\  J|  JJJj,  and  Hsueh-feng  I-ts'iin  S  |l|£  ^  #  (1),  he 
opened  this  school  at    Yun-men  fl|  p^.     He  died  A.  D.  954. 

tf°  THIRD  BRANCH,  FAH-YEN-MEH 


OR  "THE  EYE  01    THE  LAW". 

The  founder  of  this  Branch  was  F ah- yen  Wen-yih  jfe  |IJ|   *£ 
^  (See  above  §  3.  p.  660.  n°  21).     He  died  A.  D.  958. 


(1)     See  short  notice  on   this   Buddhist   teacher.     Chinese   Superstitions. 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  657.  n°  12. 
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§  iv. 

THE  T'lEN-T'Al  SCHOOL. 

T'lEN-T'AI-KIAO    H   •&  %.    (1). 

This  school  is  also  called  T'ien-t'ai-tsung  %  ■£>  %£,  and  Fah- 
hwa-tsung  j%  ip  ^.  Its  centre  was  at  T'ien-t'ai  Ji  -^,  in  Che- 
kiang  y^j1  fj ,  and  it  followed  the  Fah-hiva-king  ■/£  i§l  $£,  Saddharma 
Fundarika  (2),  also  known  as  "the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law". 

1°     HWE1-WEN  TSUiX-CHEH 

M    &    M-    *• 

This  is  the  first  ancestor  of  the  famous  T'ien-t'ai  school, 
T'ien-t'ai-kiao  Ji  ■£  ffc  ;  also  called,  as  stated  above,  T'ien-t'ai- 
tsung  %  ■£*  7^,  and  Fah-hiva-tsung  }£  Ijl  t£.  Authors  generally 
admit  that  Ghi-cheh  ta-shi  ^  ^  ^c  0f  was  its  founder  (3),  but 
before  him  there  were  two  eminent  monks  who  taught  him  the 
Law,  and  whom  it  is  important  to  know,  and  the  more  as  in  the 
annals  of  the  sect,  they  are  held  to  be  the  two  first  ancestors 
of  this  Buddhist  school,  which  is  distinctively  of  Chinese  origin, 
and  has  evolved  in  lines  peculiarly  Chinese. 

Hwei-wen  §|  ?£  belonged  to  the  Kao  ^  family,  and  studied 

(1)  T'ien-fai  ^  ■& .  About  50  miles  South  of  Ningpo  M-  $.,  and  180 
miles  South-East  of  Hangchow  jfft  #| .  It  is  the  earliest,  largest,  and  richest  seat 
of  Buddhism  in  China.  It  dates  from  the  4th  century  (rather  from  the  close 
of  the  5th  century,  while  P'u-t'o  |f  (i^  dates  only  from  the  10th)(  and  abounds 
in  antiquities.  Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  137  and  171.— Chinese 
Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  50G.     note  2. 

(2)  Saddharmfl  Pundarilca.  One  of  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Nepalese, 
the  standard  classic  of  the  Lotus  School. (.-  It  is  strongly  saturated  with  Tantra 
ideas  Chapter  24  treats  on  Kwan-yin {§1  1=r,  and  is  published  separately 
for  the  devotees  of  the  goddess.     Eitel.     Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,   p.  106_ 

(3)  Edkins,  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  140  and  J5G.  —  Hackmann.  Buddhism 
as  a  Religion,  p.  241  and  235. 
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the  Ta-chi-tu-lun  ^  ^  %£  ffif,  especially  the  second  part,  called 
the  "Central  Shastra",  Chung-lun  41  W  (*)•  Jt  was  this  work 
that  inspired  the  whole  plan  of  his  new  system,  called 
"  Observation  of  the  Heart ",  Sin-kwan  »(?  ^.  This  system, 
says  he  in  a  notice,  is  derived  from  Nagarjuna,  Lung-shu  f|  f|}", 
who  transmitted  it  to  Chi-yuen  £p  j^. 

The  above  named  monk  taught  this  doctrine  to  his  disciple 
Hwei-sze  |§  ,§>,  of  the  Nan-yoh  school,  Nan-yoh-tsung  ^j  $jfc  <£, 
who  is  held  to  be  the  second  ancestor  of  the  school. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Northern  Ts'i,  Peh-Ts'i  4b  &  (A.  D.  479-502),  i.  e.  about  the 
close  of  the  5th  century.     The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

2o    HWEI-SZE  TSUiVCHEH 

Up      eh      -a-     ^ 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Li  ^,  and  he  was 
a  native  of  Wu-tsin  ^  $r.  The  Saddharma  Pundarika,  or 
Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,  Fah-hiva-king  j£  ijl  Jgg,  was  his  favour- 
ite book.  It  may  be  said  here  that  2  works  helped  specially 
in  the  formation  of  the  T'ien-t'ai  school,  T'ien-t'ai-tsung  ^  ■£ 
^:  1°  the  "Central  Shastra",  Chung-lun  4"  pfo>  the  cherished 
book  of  Hwei-wen  J|  #,  and  2°  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law, 
Fah-hwa-king  j£  ij£  fjg    (2).  particularly   studied  by  Hwei-sze  i§ 

&,  who  is  always  represented  holding  it  in  his  hand.     He  was 


(1)  Central  or  Medial  Shastra.  A  work  in  500  stanzas,  based  on  the 
principles  of  Prajna-paramita  (Transcendent  Wisdom,  denying  the  reality  of 
all  world  phenomena,  and  the  validity  of  knowledge  derived  through  the 
senses),  and  translated  into  Chinese  early  in  the  5th  century.  It  originated 
with  Nagarjuna.  Hwei-wen  fH  3C  erected  his  system  on  it,  and  Chi-k'ai  ^§ 
||,  following  him,  moulded  it  to  its  present  form  as  the  doctrine  of  the  T'ien- 
t'ai  school,  Tlien-t'ai-tsung  ^  °&  £fc.     Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  184. 

(2)  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law.     See  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII.  p. 
685.  note  2. 


Fig.  130  (8) 


Hoei-wen-tsuen-tch£.   Hoei-se-tsuen-tchd.  Tche-tchd-ta-che.   Koan-ting-fa-che. 
Hwei-wen  tsun-cheh  (p.  685).  —  Hwei-sze  tsun-cheh  (p.  686).  —  Chi-cheh  ta-shi  {p.  687). 

Kwan-ting  fah-shi  (p.  688). 
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still  in  early  years  when  Samantabhadra,  P'u-hsien  ^  |f  (1), 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  placed  his  hand  on  the  summit  of 
his  head,  and  so  illumined  his  intelligence  that  he  could  already 
read  Chinese  characters  without  difficulty.  At  the  age  of  15, 
he  became  a  Buddhist  monk,  and  had  for  teacher  Hivei-wen  *| 
t£,  who  taught  the  new  method  of  contemplation.  Being 
fully  trained,  he  erected  a  monastery  at  Ta-su-shan  -jz  H  ill. 
but  the  trouble  that  upset  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  Ts'i 
^  dynasty  (A.  D.  502),  compelled  him  to  withdraw  to  Nan-yoh 
]ff  |f£,  the  Sacred  Peak  of  the  South,  hence  he  is  generally  called 
Nan-yoh  Hwei-sze  ~$  ^  §1  ,§..  A  heavenly  genius,  says  the 
legend,  accompanied  him  constantly,  in  order  to  protect  him 
from  all  danger  (2).  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  summoned 
all  his  disciples  beside  him,  and  addressed  them  the  following 
words : 

"If  among  you  there  are  18  resolute  monks,  ready  to  endure 
all  for  the  defence  of  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,  Fah-hiva-king 
^  iji  |f[[,  1  am  willing  to  help  them  ;  if  not,  it  is  preferable  for 
me  to  depart  this  world"  (3).  As  all  maintained  a  respectful 
silence,  he  sat  down  cross-legged,  and  said:  "Buddha  comes  to 
seek  me",  and  so  saying,  he  expired. 

3°     CH1-CHEH  TA-SH1 

&    %    -k    %• 

This     monk's     secular     name     was     Cli'en     Chi-k'ai    |fi|    ^ 

(1)  Samantabhadra.  The  Buddha  of  Religious  Ecstasy.  A  fabulous 
being,  invented  by  the  Tantra  School,  and  held  to  be  the  founder  of  the  sys- 
tem.     Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  p.  128-130.   Vol.  VIII.  p.  610.  note  2. 

(2)  The  critical  reader,  says  Johnston,  can  accept  such  marvellous  facts 
only  as  pure  legends.     Johnston.     Buddhist  China,  p.  89. 

(3)  This  enthusiasm  for  error  is  a  psychological  fact  that  runs  through 
all  human  history,  and  may  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  certain 
opinions  are  subjectively  believed  to  be  true,  while  objectively  and  intrin- 
secally  they  are  false,  but  have  not  been  sufficiently  examined  by  the 
individual. 
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f%  (1),  and  he  was  a  native  of  King-chow  $|J  jHi.     At  the  age  of  18, 
he   began   to   imitate  the   life   of  a  Buddhist  monk   in  the  Kwo- 
yuen   monastery,   Kivo-yuen-szc   |f|  J&f  ^p,   and   studied    there    the 
"Lotus  of  the  Law",  Fah-hwa-Jeing  -/£  |p  $g  ;  later  on,   he  rem- 
oved  to   the   monastery   of  Ta-su-shan  ^  ||  |Jj ,  where  Hwei-sze 
*§  ,§,  was  teaching.     On  seeing  him  arrive,  the  master  exclaimed: 
"Already  in  a  previous  existence,  we  studied  together  the  Lotus 
of  the  Good   Law,  Fah-hiva-king   j£  ^  $|,  at  the  "Mystic  Hill", 
Ling-shan  f£  ^,  and  now  behold  we  meet  again!"  (2).     Chi-k'ai 
^?  11  was  advanced  in  years  when  he   settled  at  T'icn-t'ai  ^  -^ 
(3).     The  emperor  Yang-ti  >}$  ^f,  of  the  Sui  |Jjf  dynasty  (A.  D. 
589-619),  treated   him  with  great  respect,  and  considered  him  as 
an  eminent  teacher.     He  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  title  of 
"  Learned  Monk",  CM-cheh  ^  ^,  and  henceforth  he  was  generally 
called  "the  Learned  Master"  (4).    He  died  pronouncing  the  names 
of  the  "Three  Great  Buddhas  ",  San-tsun  ia-fuh  H  #  ^c  fiJjj.    His 
posthumous  title  is  "  Venerable  Monk,  who  knew   the    Law   and 
the  unreality  of  things,  of  superior  intelligence   and   mystic  wis- 
dom ",  Fali-hhing   pao-kioh   ling-hwei   tsun-chch  •/£  5£  ^  %  If  J| 

4°     KWAN-TIXG   FAH-SIII 

if    M    m    ffl- 

The  family   name  of   this   monk  was  Wu  Fah-yun  ^|  ^  j^ 

(1)  Chi-k'ai  £  If.  Called  "  the  Sage  of  T'ien-t'ai  Jz  f;  ",  and  held  (but 
erroneously)  to  be  the  founder  of  the  school,  used  the  Prajna-paramita  and 
the  Saddhar7na-piindarika  in  constructing  his  system.  Edkins.  Chinese 
Buddhism,  p.  41  and  140. 

(2)  Both  of  these  Buddhist  teachers  admit  the  false  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis, holding  that  the  soul  must  travel  through  creation,  until  it  is 
sufficiently  purified  to  enter  the  Impersonal  Absolute.  Pantheism  and 
metempsychosis  are  the  basis  of  all  Buddhist  philosophy  and  life.  Monier 
Williams.      Buddhism,      p.  ^ 24. 

(3)  He  resided  at  first  at  Nanking  \^  £>;,  and  removed  later  on  to  T'ien- 
t'oi  5^  p?.     Edkins.     Chinese  Buddhism,     p.  179. 

(4)  He  was  a  copious  and  learned  writer,  22  of  his  works  having  been 
included  in  the  Canon.     Hackmann.     Buddhism  as  a  Religion,     p.   235. 
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and  he  was  a  native  of  Chang-ngan  ^  %,  in  the  district  of  Lin- 
hai  ^  $|#  From  the  age  of  3  years,  he  already  pronounced  the 
names  of  the  "Three  Precious  Ones",  San-pao  =  ^  (1).  A 
Buddhist  monk  said  one  day  to  his  mother:  "This  child  is  not  an 
ordinary  little  lad  ",  and  it  was  on  account  of  these  words  that 
he  was  surnamed  Kwan-ting  \%  TJL  "Contemplating  the  summits." 
At  the  age  of  7,  he  entered  the  Buddhist  monastery  of  Sheh-tsing, 
Sheh-tsing-sze  $|  f$  ^,  and  had  subsequently  for  teacher  Chi- 
cheh  ta-shi  ^  ^  ^  ftjj  (2),  with  whom  he  remained  several  years. 
This  monk  was  a  most  prolific  writer,  his  productions 
reaching  to  over  100  volumes,  and  contributing  powerfully  towards 
propagating  the  doctrine  of  the  T'ien-t'ai  school,  T'ien-Vai-hiao 
^  "n  ik-  The  work  entitled  :  "  Mysterious  Principles  of  Nirvana", 
Nieh-p'an  hsuen-i  $|  f%t  $  H,  and  some  20  other  productions,  are 
also  due  to  his  pen.  When  he  had  addressed  his  parting  words 
to  his  disciples,  the  latter  joined  their  hands,  and  invoked  Ami- 
tabha,  O-mi-Po-fuh  ppj  ^  |?£  ff,  (3).  Hereupon  he  died  A.  D.  632, 
T'ai-iswig  -fa  ^,  of  the  Sung  5J5  dynasty,  then  ruling  China. 

5°     CH1-WE1  TSUIV-CHUH 

£      jgft      #      :£. 

An  official  bearing  the  name  of  Hsu-ling  ^  §|?,  and  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ch'en  pjf  dynasty  (A.  D.  557-589),  assis- 
ting at  the  preaching  of  Chi-cheh  ta-shi  ^  ^f  ;^c  Bift,  resolved  to 
pronounce   the    vows   of    Buddhism,    and    after    his    death    was 

(1)  "  The  Three  Precious  Ones",  i.  e.  Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  Monk- 
hood. Several  other  Triads  were  also  invented,  the  most  important  and 
that  most  generally  known  being  Sakyamuni,  Amitabha  and  Avalokiiesvara. 
Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol.  VI.  p.  15-21. 

(2)  See  on  this  Buddhist  teacher.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  687-688.  n°  3. 

(3)  Amitabha.  A  purely  fictitious  Buddha,  invented  by  the  Mahayana 
School,  about  A.  D.  300.  He  is  held  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  Western  Paradise, 
to  which  he  leads  all  those  who  invoke  his  name.  Chinese  Superstitions, 
Vol.  VI.  p.  106-114. 
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reborn  in  the  Chu  ^  family,  at  Tsin-yun  #|§  ft.  Having  reached 
the  age  of  18,  and  intending  to  marry,  a  Hindu  monk  met  him 
as  if  by  chance,  and  reminded  him  of  the  promises  made  in  a 
previous  existence.  The  young  man  entered  forthwith  the  Kwoh- 
ts'ing  monastery,  Kwoh-ts'ing-sze  |U  fjlf  ^p,  at  Chang-ngan  jp:  #, 
and  begged  to  be  admitted  among  the  disciples  of  Kwan-ting  -/|| 
Tjj,  who  then  explained  the  "  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law  ",  Fah-hwa- 
king  $c  ^P  $5  (!)•  Having  been  fully  trained,  he  was  anxious 
as  to  what  place  he  should  go  and  preach  the  Law.  In  his 
perplexity  he  tossed  his  staff  into  the  air,  and  [saw  it  went  off 
to  the  Lien-tan  hill,  Lien-tan-shan  §§[  ;£(-  ill,  former  seat  of  Hsicn- 
yuen  fjf  fj|.  It  was  here  that  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  changed 
the  name  of  the  place  to  that  of  "Hill  of  the  Good  Lotus",  Fah- 
hwa-shan  j£  J§l  f[ij.  During  the  whole  day,  he  expounded  the 
Law,  and  when  night  came  on,  he  gave  himself  up  to  prayer. 
Several  hundreds  of  disciples  placed  themselves  under  his  direction. 
He  was  fully  7  feet  high,  and  every  time  he  preached  in  public, 
his  head  appeared  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  purple   clouds   (2). 

Every  day,  he  went  to  Sien-ku  f[(j  j$,  26  miles  away,  for  his 
principal  meal,  hence  he  was  considered  as  a  most  eccentric 
individual.  He  died  A.  D.  680,  under  Kao-tsung  "^  t£,  of  the 
T'ang  J§|  dynasty.  During  his  lifetime,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  "  Master  of  the  Four  Branches  ",  Sc-ta-shi  ffl  ;*;  gift 
while  under  the  Sung  *fc  dynasty  he  received  the  posthumous 
title  of  "Profound  and  Intelligent  Venerable",  Hsiien-tah  tsun- 

cheh  nmn-%- 

6°     HVVEI-WE1  TSUN-CHEH 

H    $    #    %■ 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Liu  §PJ,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Tung-yang  ^  %,    depending  on  Wu-chow  ^  >)]].    Having 


(1)  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law.     Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol.  VIII.  p.  685. 

(2)  Pure  legend,  intended  to  glorify  this  teacher,   and  give   him   a  high 
reputation  among  his  disciples. 
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heard  that  Chi-wei  ^  $  (1)  explained  the  Classic  of  the  Good 
Lotus,  Fah-hwa-Mng  -fe  |j£  $g,  at  T'ien-t'ai  Ji  •£>,  he  begged  to  be 
admitted  among  his  disciples.  During  his  novitiate,  he  did  all 
to  acquire  the  perfection  of  his  new  state  of  life. 

Having  become  most  proficient  in  doctrine,  and  intimately 
attached  to  his  teacher,  the  other  monks  styled  him  "  the  Little 
Wei  ",  Siao-wei  >]>  j^.  Later  on  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  led  there  a  hermitical  life  in  the  gorges  of  the  Tung-yang 
hills,  Tung-yang-shan  j^  $§  jjj .  After  the  death  of  Chi-wei  ^  fjfr, 
several  monks  begged  him  to  return,  and  expound  to  them  the 
Law,  but  he  consented  to  teach  only  one  of  them,  called  Tso-k'i 

&  m- 

During  the  T'ang  j|f  dynasty,  he  received  the  honorary  title 
of  Chao-san  ta-fu-sze  ta-sheh  |B  f  ^  ^  @  ic  61,  while  the  Sung 
5j^  dynasty  conferred  on  him  the  posthumous  title  of  "All-perfect 
Venerable",  Tsuen-chen  tsun-cheh  &  jgl  j§t  ^f. 

7o    HSUEN-LANG  TSUN-CHEH 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Hwei-ming  ^§  tifi,  and 
he  was  a  native  of  Tung-yang  ^  |^,  a  dependency  of  Wu-chow 
H  jI'H.  He  belonged  to  the  family  of  Fu-ta-shi  fit):  ■%  i  (2),  and 
lived  6  generations  after  him.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  50, 
when  he  determined  to  become  a  Buddhist  monk  at  T'ien-t'ai  Ji 
■£>.  Despite  his  advanced  years,  he  grasped  quickly  the  Law, 
and  settled  down  at  P'ing-yen-hsileh  jig;  j||  '/£,  where  he  adopted 
the  name  of  Tso-k'i  ^£  $L.  Every  time  he  washed  his  begging- 
bowl,  a  band  of  monkeys  advanced,  and  handed  it  to  him,  while 
during   his   prayers    birds   hovered  round  him   on   all    sides   (3). 

(1)  See  on  this  Buddhist  teacher.     Chinese   Superstitions.     Vol.    VIII. 
p.  689. 

(2)  See  full   biographical  notice  on  this  monk.     Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VII.  p.  464-466.     Also  Illustration  n°  101. 

(3)  The    marvellous    seems    to   abound  among  these  T'ien-t'ai  monks, 
much  more  than  among  the  teachers  of  the  other  schools. 

25 
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One  day  a  blind  dog-  visited  him  on  the  hill,  and  crouching, 
besought  him  show  pity  towards  it.  The  monk  prayed  for  the 
animal,  and  before  10  days  were  over,  its  sight  was  thoroughly 
restored. 

The  monastic  cistern  was  sometimes  dry,  whereupon  the 
monk  struck  the  ground  with  his  staff,  and  forthwith  a  stream 
of  fresh  water  issued  forth  in  abundance.  He  died  A.  D.  754, 
and  received  the  posthumous  title  of  "  Brilliant  and  Intelligent 
Teacher",  Ming-kioh  tsun-cluh  B^  ^  ^  ^. 

8°    CHAN-JAN  TSUN-CHEH 

m  m  #  *. 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Tsi  jg£  family,  famous  in  the 
literary  world.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  sought  a  teacher  of  Buddhist 
doctrine,  and  found  Fang-yen  if  J||,  in  Chekiang  j^f  ££.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  traditional  principles  of  the  school,  known  as 
"  Perfected  Observation  ",  Clii-kwan  jfe  f||  (1).  Three  years  later, 
we  find  him  among  the  disciples  of  Hsuen-lany  i^  $]\.  On  the 
day  of  his  arrival,  this  second  teacher  beheld  him  in  a  dream, 
wearing  the  garb  of  a  monk,  and  surrounded  by  two  fiery  wheels 
revolving  in  a  large  river.  This  vision  inspired  him  with  the 
idea  of  teaching  him  "  Perfected  Observation",  Chi-kwan  jJt  $$, 
lor  the  salvation  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  At  the  age  of  38, 
he  was  fully  trained,  and  henceforth  preached  the  doctrine  unceas- 
ingly. Three  times  he  was  requested  to  come  to  Court  under 
the  emperors  Hsiien-tsitng  ~£  9jv.  and  Tai-tsung  ffi  ^,  of  the  T'ang 
jH  dynasty,  but  pretexting  his  infirmities,  he  remained  in  his 
monaster}'.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  he  returned  to  Fuh-lung  |j| 
Pf|",  and  died  in  the  same  place.  He  received  the  posthumous 
title  of  "  Accomplished  and  Perspicuous  Monk ",  Yuen-t'ung 
tsnn-cheh  [g  j§  %  ^. 

(1)  Perfected  Observation.  System  invented  by  Chi-k'ai  §  ff,  and 
purporting  to  free  the  mind  from  ignorance,  the  dust  of  the  world,  and 
the  deceptive  activity  of  the  senses.      Edkins.     Chinese  Buddhism,     p    181. 
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9°    TA0-SU1  TSUIV-CHEH 

a  m  %  *. 

Buddhist  legends  mention  neither  the  name  nor  the  native 
place  of  this  monk.  It  is  only  recorded  that  between  A.  D.  766 
and  780,  he  visited  Chan-jan  :j§  #&  (1),  at  Fuh-lung  $,  jSff,  became 
his  disciple,  and  excited  his  admiration  through  his  rapid  progress. 
In  A.  D.  805,  a  Japanese  monk,  named  Tsui  ch'eng  ||  jg  (2), 
came  to  THen-t-ai  ^  -j^,  to  hear  the  doctrine,  and  Tao-sui  $i  |£ 
was  appointed  his  teacher.  The  foreign  monk  having  returned  to 
his  native  country,  withdrew  to  a  mountain  which  he  called 
Tlien-ilai  ^  ■£}.  and  propagated  there  the  doctrine  as  taught  him 
in  China.  The  number  of  his  disciples  increased  rapidly,  and 
the  sect  became  highly  popular.  In  Japan,  Tao-sui  j&  $£  was 
held  to  be  the  founder  of  the  new  school  (3). 

10°     KWAIVG-S1U  TSUIV-CHEH 


This  monk  bore  the  family  name  of  Liu  §§,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Hsia-p:i  f  J|,  in  Tung-yang  $1  fl§.  His  great  delight 
was  to  recite  the  Classic  of  the  Good  Lotus,  Fah-hwa-king  ££  Ijl 
Jjg?,  and  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  grew  more  ardent  in  his 
pursuit.  An  official  of  T'ien-t'ai  Ji  -£f.  called  Wei-heng  ^  3ff, 
begged  him  explain  the  doctrinal  sense  of  "Perfected  Obser- 
vation", Chi-kwan  jh  ||J|,  and  his  explanation  pleased  all.  He  died 
A.  D.  843,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  Kin-ti-tao-ch(ang  ^ 
JJj,  ?lfj  jj§.     Later  on.   his   disciple  Liang-su  J^  -]ff,  had  his  corpse 

(1)  See  on  this  Buddhist  teacher.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  692.  no  8. 

(2)  His  Japanese  name  was  Kobo  Daishi.  Hackmann.  Buddhism  as 
a  Religion,     p.  291.  (Japanese  Buddhism). 

(3)  The  Japanese  monk  returned  to  his  native  country  in  A.  D.  806, 
and  introduced  there  the  doctrine  of  the  T'ien-t'ai  School,  known  as  the 
^Shingon  "  sect,  or  the  Mantra  School  of  Japan.  Encyclopaedia  Sinica.  p. 
75.  (Buddhist  Schools)— Hackmann.      Buddhism  as  a  Religion,     p.  291. 
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cremated,  meanwhile  1,000  precious  relics,  Sheh-li  &  ^|J  (1), 
falling  from  the  heavens.  A  tower  was  erected  on  the  spot 
where  his   tomb  lay,  arfd  the  relics  placed  within  it. 

11°    YVUH-WAI  TSUN-CHEH 

m  &  ft  #• 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Yang  ffi,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Heu-kwan  jfc  "$,  in  Fukien  ff§  $§;.  His  teacher  was 
Kwang-siu  Jj|  jj|£  (2),  under  whom  he  studied  the  system  of 
"  Perfected  Observation  ",  Chi-kwan  j£  Jg.  He  died  A.  D.  885, 
and  his  tomb  is  found  beside  that  of  Chi-cheh  ta-shi  ^  %  ^  gjjj. 

12°     YUEN-S1U  TSUi\-CHEH 

7C     *jf      ft     #• 

This  monk  was  a  native  of  Tien-t'ai  ^  -£f,  and  studied  the 
Law  and  the  method  of  "  Perfected  Observation  ",  Chi-kwan  jj; 
H$.  under  Wuh-ivai  $$)  ^|>.  One  day,  while  he  was  expounding 
the  Law,  10  unknown  monks  of  majestic  bearing  appeared  to 
him,  and  offered  him  presents.  After  being  thanked,  they 
withdrew.  Yuen-siu  j£  Jjf  sent  a  messenger  after  them,  begging 
them  return,  but  he  perceived  they  had  taken  their  flight 
heavenwards,  meanwhile  saluting  and  thanking  him.  During 
the  troublous  times  of  Hsi-tsung  \%  ^  (A.  D.  874-888).  and  Chao- 
tsung  Hg  %  (A.  D.  889-904),  both  of  the  Tang  Jf  dynasty,  his 
disciples  were  dispersed,  and  as  intelligent  successor,  he  found 
only  TsHng-sung  ffi  $^j. 

13°    TS'ING-SUNG  TSUN-CHEH 

ri  m  ft  #. 

This  monk  was  also  a  native  of  T'ien-Vai  Ji  ■£,  and  had  for 

(i)  Sheh-li  *§j  jpj,  in  Sanscrit  ' '  Sariras  " .  See  Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  579.  note  2. 

(2)  See  above,  short  notice  on  this  Buddhist  teacher.  Chinese  Super- 
stitions.    Vol.  VIII.  p.  693.  no  JO. 
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teacher  Yuen-siu  j£  M  (!)•  When  Ts'ien-liao  ||  $p  founded 
the  kingdom  of  TFw-ywe/t  J%  ^g,  A.  D.  907,  THen-t'ai  3R  £,  which 
was  included  within  it,  enjoyed  peace  as  in  the  past.  Ts'ing-sung 
fjif  ^  summoned  together  all  the  monks,  and  begged  them  pray 
fervently  for  the  new  prince,  and  this  shows  their  thankfulness 
for  the  protection  and  tranquillity  they  enjoyed  under  his  rule. 

14o    TSING-KWANG  TSUN-CHEH 

#      %      #      #• 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Hu  Ch'ang-chao  $J  ^ 
B3<  and  he  was  a  native  of  Yung-kia  7j<  ^f|.  In  early  years  he 
entered  the  Buddhist  monastery  of  Ts'ing-sung  ffi  ^.  One  day, 
as  he  reached  the  ceil  of  his  teacher  at  Kwoh-ts'ing  |g  fpf,  he 
beheld  a  majestic  throne  upon  which  were  written  the  words: 
"Chair  of  Manjusri,  Wen-shi-t'ai  ^r  ^  jf  (2)".  All  around  was 
a  barrier,  which  hindered  the  young  monk  from  advancing  accor- 
ding to  his  desires.  Hereupon  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  Kwan-yin 
fH  ii  (3),  appeared  in  the  air,  drew  him  towards  her,  and 
forthwith  transformed  him  into  the  same  substance  as  herself. 
From  this  day  forth  he  delighted  in  preaching  the  "  Classic  of 
the  World's  unceasing  trouble",  Wu-tsin  shi-hvan  king  4ffi  f|?  [tt; 
HL  M-  It  was  during  the  lifetime  of  this  monk,  that  the  king  of 
Wu-yue7i  ^  ^  sent  messengers  to  Japan,  to  fetch  the  Buddhist 
Canon,  Kiao-tien  %>  Jfll.  The  king  erected  for  Tsing-kwang  ^  -j^ 
the  monastery  of  "  Fixed  Intelligence",  Ting-hwei  %  i§,  at  Lo-kH 
ijj-g  y||.  It  was  he  also  who  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  title 
of  "  Pure  and   Brilliant  Teacher  ",   Tsing-kwang  tsun-cheh  ffi  -jt. 


(1)  Yuen-siu  7C  W-  See  on  this  Buddhist  teacher.  Chinese  Super- 
stitions.    Vol.  VIII.  p.  694.  n°  12. 

(2)  Manjusri.  The  Buddha  of  Transcendent  Wisdom.  A  fanciful  and 
mystic  creation  of  the  Mahayana  and  Yoga  Schools.  Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  126-128. 

(3)  See  full  notice  on  this  Goddess.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VI. 
p.  200-233. 
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15o     I-T*U\G  TSUN-CHEH 


M 


This  monk  bore  the  family  name  of  Yin  Wei-yuen  Jfr  f(£  ^ff,  and 
he  was  a  native  of  Korea.  Odd-looking  in  the  extreme,  his  head 
was  crowned  with  a  kind  of  fleshy  excrescence,  while  his  eye- 
brows and  lashes  were  bushy,  and  about  6  inches  long.  From 
early  years  he  entered  the  Buddhist  monastery  of  Kwei-shan-yuen 
H  iXl  |^>  in  Korea,  and  studied  there  the  Hwa-y en-king  lji  f§£  jjg> 
(1).  After  reaching  China,  he  lived  at  first  at  Yun-ku  !§t  ^r, 
amidst  the  T'ien-t'ai  hills,  T'ien-t'ai-shan  ^  -j^  ill,  and  later  on 
went  to  Lo-kH  &%  ^,  where  Tsing-kwang  ffi  ^  had  opened  a 
school ;  it  was  under  hmi  that  he  studied  the  Law.  A  local  petty 
official  offered  him  a  house,  which  he  transformed  into  a  convent, 
and  preached  the  Law  there  during  20  years.  In  A.  D.  982,  the 
emperor  granted  him  for  his  temple  the  inscription  :  "  Precious 
Cloud,  Pao-yun  'j^  |f."  lie  died  A.  D.  988,  during  the  reign  of 
T'ai-tsung  -fc  ^,  of  the  Sung  ^  dynasty,  and  was  buried  to  the 
North-West  of  the  O-yuh-wang  monaster)-,  O-yuh-wang-sze  |5pJ  flf 
3:  ^p.  Later  on,  when  his  coffin  was  opened,  his  bones  appeared 
surrounded  with  light,  and  five-coloured  relics.  Sheh-li  ^  7p|J, 
were  mingled  with  them. 

16o  FAH-CHI  TSUIV-CHEH 

iBfe    ■*.*#♦     ■ 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Kin  Chi-li  ^  £p  fi§|, 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Sze-ming  0  Bfj.  His  mother  beheld  in  a 
dream  a  heavenly-sent  monk,   who   presented    her  with   a   child. 


(I)  Hwa-yen-king  IjS  $£  $f .  A  work  of  the  Mahayana  School,  attributed 
to  Nagarjuna.  It  indulges  in  fanciful  and  mythological  abstractions,  which 
are  deemed  to  lead  to  salvation.  Edkins.  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  230  and 
237. 
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saying:  "He  is  the  Buddha  Rahula,  Lo-heu-lo  ^  $%$fe  (1)."  Upon 
waking  up,  she  found  she  was  with  child,  and  in  due  time  brought 
forth  a  handsome  babe,  who  became  a  Buddhist  monk  at  the 
age  of  15.  and  had  for  teacher  I-t'ung  |f  jj§.  His  father  had 
also  a  dream,  in  which  he  beheld  clearly  the  teacher  of  Chi-li  £p 
tiH,  pouring  into  his  mouth  the  contents  of  a  phial,  which  being 
completely  absorbed,  his  intelligence  was  illumined. 

At  last,  after  the  death  of  his  teacher,  our  monk  had  a  third 
vision  during  his  sleep,  in  which  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  bore 
on  his  shoulders  the  head  of  his  teacher.  Upon  waking  up,  it  is, 
said  he,  a  sign  that  I  must  propagate  the  doctrine,  a  determin- 
ation which  he  carried  out  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  died  A.  D.  1028.  the  last  word  that  left  his  lips  being 
that  of  Buddha.  His  disciples  awaited  24  days  before  burying 
him.  and  at  the  close  of  this  time  his  corpse  had  still  all  the 
freshness  of  life.  His  tongue  remained  uncorrupted,  and  five- 
coloured  relics,  Sheh-li  ^  ?pij ,  fell  in  abundance  from  the 
heavens  (2). 

(1)  Rahula.  Eldest  son  of  Sakyamuni.  After  his  father's  death,  he 
founded  a  philosophical,  realistic  school.  He  is  nowadays  revered  as  the 
patron  saint  of  all  Buddhist  novices.  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary, 
p.  101. 

(2)  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  T'ien-t'ai  school,  T'ien-t'ai-tsung 
5^  "p?  ^i  >s  that  it  struck  a  middle  course  between  the  rejection  of  books, 
and  empty  contemplation.  It  selected  the  Saddharma-pundarika,  or  Lotus 
of  the  Good  Law,  as  its  favourite  book,  and  interpreted  it  in  its  own  symbol- 
ical manner.  It  also  admitted  image  worship,  developed  ceremonial  and 
elaborate  chanting  of  prayers. 

As  to  its  doetrine,  the  folloving  principles  are  gleaned  from  the  works 
of  Chi-k'ai  ^  |f.  1°  There  is  no  living  personal  Buddha,  but  a  moral  one 
within  us.  2°  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  restore  man's  moral  nature,  and 
improve  the  heart.  3°  This  is  to  be  obtained  through  "  Perfected  Observation", 
or  the  "Inner  Look".  4°  Knowledge  is  vacancy  of  mind,  shutting  out 
the  external  world,  and  the  activity  of  the  senses,  all  of  which  delude. 
Edkins.     Chinese  Buddhism,     p.  180-181. 
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§  v. 

THE  HWA-YEN  SCHOOL. 

HWA-YEN   HSIEN-SHOW-KIAO   Ij£   M  ff   "Hf  fk« 
(ALSO  CALLED  HWA-YEN-TSUNG  ^f  g£  fg). 

This  school  was  so  named  because  it  adopted  principally 
the  Hwa-y en-king  Ipr  /j|  |g  (1),  as  its  favourite  canonical  book. 
The  characters,  Hsien-show  Jf  -§§*,  were  added,  because  its  third 
patriarch,  Fah-tsang  j£  |j|,  received  the  honorary  title  of  "Excel- 
lent Leader",  Hsien-show  |f  -||\ 

lo    TU-SHUIV  HYVO-SHANG 

ii    )I    fa    ffl. 

The  famil)'  name  of  this  monk  was  Tw  ^*t,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Wan-men  "JiJ  ^,  in  the  prefecture  of  Ch'ang-ngan  H  ■$•. 
At  the  age  of  18,  he  entered  the  Buddhist  monastery  of  I-shen, 
I-shen-sze  H  3|  ^,  at  Yung-chow  ||f  jffl.  His  life  abounds  in 
prodigies,  says  the  legend ;  he  had  the  power  of  expelling 
noxious  insects  and  ants ;  the  must  ferocious  wild  animals  obeyed 
him  ;  his  simple  presence  put  demons  to  flight ;  several  extraordin- 
ary cures  are  attributed  to  him,  and  he  restored  speech  to  the 
dumb.  Having  reached  one  day  the  brink  of  the  Yellow  River, 
Hwang -ho  ;ff  M>  together  with  some  disciples,  the  waters  of  the 

(1)  Hwa-y en-king  Ijji  Jjjfc  M •  A  work  of  the  early  Maha.ya.na  School, 
attributed  to  Nagarjuna.  It  is  full  of  legendary  embellishments,  and 
fantastic  glorifications  of  Buddha  ;  how  he  appeared  in  various  heavens 
accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  miracles  before  he  appeared  on 
earth.  After  the  "Lotus  of  the  Good  Law",  it  is  the  book  the  most  highly 
prized  by  Chinese  Buddhists.  Much  of  the  Mahayana  philosophy  is 
derived  from  it,  its  legends  giving  full  scope  to  the  imagination  about 
supernatural  beings.  Hackmann.  Buddhism  as  a  Religion,  p.  240-241.— 
Edkins.     Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  230  and  237. 


Fig.  130  (9) 


Tou-choen-houo-chang.  Tche-yen-fa-che.  Fa-ts'ang-fa-che.    Tch'eng-koan-kouo-che. 

Tu-h$unh  wo-shang  {p.  698).  —  Chi-yen  fah-shi  (p.  690).  —  Fah-tsang  fah-shi  (p.  700), 

Ch'eng-kwan  kwoh-shi  (p.  701) 
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stream  opened  before  them,  and  they  crossed  over  walking  on 
dry  grOUn(i.  When  they  had  landed  on  the  other  side,  the  waters 
closed  up  again,  and  followed  their  regular  course  (1).  He  placed 
all  his  confidence  in  the  Hwa-yen-king  ip  J|  ff .  T'ai-tsung  ^  <£, 
of  the  fang  j.iy  dynasty,  .summoned  him  to  Court,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  title  of  "  Imperial  Heart  ",  Ti-sin  ^  ,fr. 
He  died  A.  D.  640,  and  his  corpse  exhaled  a  sweet  fragrance. 

One  of  his  disciples,  travelling  to  Wu-t'ai-shan  Jl  jf  \[\  (2),  in 
order  to  worship  there  the  principal  Bodhisattva  of  the  place, 
Manjusri,  Wen-shu  ^  %fc,  encountered  on  the  way  an  old  man. 
who  said  to  him  :  "  Manjusri  is  now  at  Chung-nan-shan  #*•  [fj 
|||  ".  i.  e.  Tu-shun  jfr  jljfj  was  an  incarnation  of  the  above  Bodhi- 
sattva. The  monk  retraced  his  steps,  and  found  that  his  teacher 
had  departed  the  world.  Tu-shun  ^  )l||  was  the  first  patriarch  of 
the  Hwa-yen  school,  Hwa-yen-tsung  ^  f^\  ^.  also  called  Hsien- 
show-kiao  ff  H*  tk. 

2o    CHI-YEN  FAH-SIII 

til      I 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Chao  Chi-siang  j$$  jg  ^g, 
and  he  was  born  A.  D.  609.  After  consulting  Buddha  in  prayer, 
he  went  to  the  monastic  library,  g-enerally  called  T  sang -king-leu 
W.  $!2  i;l<<  because  of  its  being  placed  up-stairs,  and  there  cast 
lots  to  know  what  book  best  suited  him.  Chance  fell  upon  the 
first  book  of  the  Hwa-yen-king  ip  Jj|  fjg  (3),  and  henceforth  he 
set  to  committing  it  to  memory  from  morning  to   night. 


(1)  The  legendary  character  of  the  Hwa-yen-king  =§§  fix  M  gives  scope 
for  all  these  extraordinary  prodigies,  invented  to  enhance  the  reputation 
of  the  hero. 

(2)  Wu-t'ai-shan  3l  S  ill .  One  of  the  hills  sacred  to  Buddhism  in 
China.  It  is  situated  in  North-East  Shansi  (i|  [if,  and  is  about  3,000 
feet  high.  It  has  at  present  some  150  monasteries.  One  of  the  temples 
boasts  of  having  a  single  hair  of  Manjusri.  EncyclopEedia  Sinica.  p.  77.— 
Hackmann.      Buddhism  as  a  Religion,  p.  230. 

(3)  On  this  work,  which  forms  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  sect,  see 
above.      Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p    698.  note  1. 

26 
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Later  on,  he  begged  Tu-shun  jfc  ]||g  to  admit  him  among  his 
disciples.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
Law,  and  preached  unceasingly  the  doctrine  of  the  Hwa-y en-king 
^  Ififc  &?•  His  reputation  grew  exceedingly,  and  his  school 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  day.  He  died  A.  D. 
66S,  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Tsung-chang  $|  Jpt. 

3°     FVIMSWG  FAH-SII1 

&   IK   m   fnii- 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  K'ang  J^f  family,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Sogdiana,  K'ang-ku-kwoh  Jj>  %  [U  (.1).  He  came  to 
Ch'ang-ngan  -Jt;  #,  and  followed  the  teaching  of  Ghi-yen  fah-shi 
^3  Wl  '&■  ^1'-  ^le  empress  Wu.  Wu-heu  ^  ^f,  summoned  him  to 
Court  A.  D.  695,  and  begged  him  explain  to  her  the  doctrine 
of  the  Hwa-yen-king  lp  $fc  $f  (2).  The  first  time  he  pronounced 
this  name  before  the  Court,  a  dazzling  white  light  accompanied 
his  words,  and  surrounded  his  head  in  the  form  of  a  nimbus. 
The  queen  admired  much  the  prodigy,  and  gave  to  the  monk 
the  honorary  title  of  "Excellent  Leader",  Hsien-show  jf  -|f\  It 
is  iu  remembrance  of  this  mark  of  esteem  that  the  sect  took  the 
name  of  "  Excellent  Leading  School  ".  Hsien-show-kiao  Jf  -^*  ffc. 

Wu-heu  jf^  Ja  then  ordered  our  monk  to  help  Sikchananda 
(meaning  ''pleasure  of  study"),  Shih-ch'a  nan-t'o  %  %  $[f  |?£  (3),  who 
translated  the  Hwa-y en-king  3^  Jg  0  into  Chinese.  When  the 
translation  was  finished,  she  requested  him  to  add  some  notes  on 
the  new  prayers.  While  he  worked  at  these,  a  severe  earthquake 
shook  the  Imperial   palace.     Fah-tsang  j£  $£  was    also  admitted 


(1)  "Wieger  states  that  this  monk  was  Chinese,  but  the  Author  of  these 
biographies  makes  him  a  Hindu. 

(2)  This  empress  was  an  ex-Buddhist  nun,  and  hence  delighted  in 
hearing  the  Buddhist  doctrine  explained. 

(3)  Sikchananda.  A  native  of  Kustana,  who  A.  D.  605,  introduced  an 
alphabet  in  China,  for  the  translation  of  Sanscrit.  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese 
Dictionary,   p.  127. 
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to  Court  during  the  reign  of  Jui-tsuny  ^  ^  (A.  D.  710-713),  and 
explained  there  30  chapters  of  the  Hwa-y en-king  ip  H  $£.  He 
died  A.  D.  712,  in  the  monastery  of  Ta-tsien-fuh,  Ta-tsu <  n-fuh  szc 
~X  HI  fi  ^P-  His  posthumous  title  is  the  "'Swan-like  Minister", 
Hung-lu-kHng  fa  Jjf  J|p. 

4»     CH«ENG-KWAN  KWOII-SIII 


if  m 


This  monk's  secular  name  was  Hsia-heu  tu-liiu  jf£  |j£:  -fc  f^, 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Shan-yin  \\\  \%.  His  stature  was  9  feet 
4  inches  (1),  and  his  hands  descended  beyond  the  knees.  He 
had  40  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  during  the  night  his  eyes  were 
luminous.  In  a  single  day,  he  could  memorize  10,000  characters, 
and  it  was  said  he  grasped  at  view  7  lines  at  the  same  time.  At 
the  age  of  7,  he  entered  a  Buddhist  monastery.  One  day,  going 
to  King-shan  ^  \\],  to  borrow  a  book,  he  learnt  it  by  heart 
returning  on  the  way.  He  explained  the  Hw a- yen-king  0  jg|  $j? 
at  Wu-t'ai-shan  3l  ^  lil •  In  A.  D.  780,  the  emperor  Teh-tsuny 
^  ^,  of  the  T'ang  JH  dynasty,  summoned  him  to  Court,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  title  of  "  Pure  and  Fresh  State- 
Preceptor",  Ts'ing-liang  kwoh-shi  fpf  tffc  m  .fSjJi.  He  beheld  success- 
ively 9  emperors  succeeding  one  another  on  the  throne,  and  to 
7  of  these  he  expounded  the  Law.  He  died  A.  D.  838,  being  then 
aged  120  years.  He  was  buried  at  Chung -nan-shan  ££  $3  |i|,  and 
the  tower  constructed  over  his  remains  bears  the  name  of 
"  Wonderful  Intelligence  ",  Miao-kioh  j$>  J|. 

A  monk  informed  the  emperor  that  a  golden-clad  genius 
appeared  to  him,  and  brought  2  teeth  of  the  deceased  teacher, 
begging    that    they    be    publicly    venerated    (2).     The    emperor 


(1)  He  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  giant,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
prodigies  of  Nature.  His  intellectual  ability  seems  to  have  equalled  his 
physical  qualities. 

(2)  This  is  hero-worship,  which  in  China  differs  little  from  that  due  to 
the  divinity. 
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ordered    the    coffin    to    be    opened;    the    features    were   fresh  and 
undecayed,  but  2  teeth  were  missing  in  the  mouth. 

5<>    T8UNG-MIH  SIIIA-Nlll 

:;<  ft.  m  u- 

A  certain  Mr  Ho  fa.  of  Kwo-chow  -^  '>l«|.  set  out  A.  D.  807' 
to  pass  his  graduate  examination.  Having  reached  Sui-chow  j¥ 
j>\\.  he  met  the  monlc  Tao-yuen  shen-shi  $[  [H]  ^p  f!||j.  who  took  him 
to  his  monaster}-,  where  he  donned  the  Buddhist  habit.  One 
day,  as  he  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of  delivering  departed  souls. 
Tso-chai  f^  ^  (1).  in  the  family  of  Jen-kwan  ££  -jff.  he  received 
a  book  entitled  the  "Sutra  of  Perfect  Learning",  Yuen-kioh-king 
SO  $  $£•  Before  he  had  read  it  through,  his  mind  was  fully 
illumined  (2).  and  the  doctrine  appeared  to  him  with  wonderful 
lucidity.  His  teacher  said  to  him  :  "  It  is  undoubtedly  Buddha 
himself  who  has  made  you  a  present  of  this  work."  He  also 
esteemed  highly  the  Hwa-y en-king  lp  jg|  §£.  His  second  teacher 
was  Ch'eng-kwan  kwoh-shi  }g  fjjg  HJ  Bilk 

During  the  reign  of  Wen-tsung  #  '^  (A.D.  827-841),  of  the 
T'ang  f^  dynast}-,  he  was  admitted  to  Court,  and  even  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  emperor  a  violet  cope.  Over  90  works  and 
prayer-formulas  came  from  his  pen.  While  he  was  being  buried, 
several  precious  stones,  Sheh-li  $•  i^l],  fell  from  the  heavens. 
The  tower  raised  over  his  remains  bears  the  inscription  :  "  Fixed 
Intelligence".  Ting-hwei  %  =|. 

(1)  See  this  Buddhist  ceremony  fall}'  described.  Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  I.  p.  151. 

(2)  See  similar  favours  accorded  to  other  Buddhist  monks,  amongst 
them  to  a  scullion,  who  approached  too  near  the  fire,  and  had  his  eyebrows 
burnt  in  the  blaze.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  641.  n°  40;  p. 
642.  n°  43:  p.  658.  n°  14. 
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§    VI. 

VARIOUS  OTHER  BRANCHES 

1.     THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  SCHOOL 

SHEX-TSIXG       i#    ti4    (1). 

The  great  founder  of  the  Contemplative  School  was  Boclhi- 
dharnia.  Tali-mo  ta-shi  j$  /f|  ^  ftfj,  of  whom  a  complete  biography 
and  critical  appreciation  of  the  system  have  been  given  in  Vol. 
VII.  p.  425-431. 

11.     THE  YOGACHARA  SCHOOL 

KU-SHEH-TSl  XG       fH  #  ^    (2). 

The  founder  of  this  school  was  Vasubandu,  Shi-ts'in  p'u-sah 
1^  ?$,  1?  jti.  i-  e.  the  "  Bodhisattva,  kindred  with  the  world".  In 
other  places,  he  is  also  known  as  Fah-seu  p'an-t'eu  •/£  |j£  *jg  gf . 

Asangha,  Wu-chu  M  ^f,  i.e.  "having  no  attachment";  also 
known  as  O-seng-lda  ppj  fg-  jAn.  and  held  to  be  the  eldest  brother 
of  Vasubandu,  was  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  Yogachara, 
or  T antra  School,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  our  work  to  give  the  bio- 
graphies of  Hindu  monks,  who  did  not  come  to  China,  though 
some  of  them  are  well  known  ;  suffice  it   to   give   here   what  the 


(1)  The  Contemplative  School.  The  difference  between  this  school  and 
the  others,  is  a  radical  one.  In  the  latter,  all  study  of  books  and  outward 
ritual  are  discarded.  Disciples  are  instructed  only  by  word  of  mouth.  Con- 
templation, and  the  "inward  look"  are  the  most  important  things.  Hack- 
mann.  Buddhism  as  a  Religion,  p.  239.  -  The  Encyclopaedia  Sinica  adds 
p.  74.  that  it  was  much  modified  by  alliance  with  the  Amidist  School. 

(2)  The  Yogachara  School.  This  school  was  founded  principally  by 
Asangha.  It  is  an  amalgamation  of  Brahmanism  and  Sivaitic  ideas,  com- 
bined with  the  philosophy  of  the  Mahayana  School.  Its  proper  business  is  the 
repeating  of  unintelligible  magic  formulas  for  all  purposes:  rain,  protection 
from  storms  etc.     Eitel.     Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,  p.  175. 
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Chinese  writer  says  of  his  country  and  family.  He  was  a  native 
of  Gandhara,  Fu-leu  sha-fu-lo  ft  H  fP  "M  M  (!)•  His  family 
name  was  Kiao-shi-kia  ^  p  ji/g.  and  his  personal  name  P'o-seu 
p'an-t'eu  ^|  |$  §j£  §?,  which  means :  "kindred  with  the  world  ", 
Shi-tsHn  -JH;  if|.  He  composed  500  works  of  commentaries  on  the 
Mahay  ana  system,  and  500  others  on  the  Hinayana  school,  hence 
he  is  called  "the  author  of  a  thousand  discourses"  (2).  He  is 
honoured  in  Chinese  Buddhist  temples. 

III.     THE  SCHOOL  OF  KINDNESS  AND  COMPASSION 

TZE-NGEN-KIAO      M  &  %.    (3). 
ALSO  CALLED  THE  LAW'S  NATURE  SCHOOL 

FAH-SIANG-TSl'NG       &  /ffl    Tji- 

The  original  founder  of  this  school  was  Ts'e-shi  ju-lai  2£  J£ 
#0  ?fc,  a  fictitious  Buddha.  The  Chinese  founder  was  T'ang-seng 
H'  f^,  better  known  as  Hsuen-chwang  ]£  %%,  and  fully  described 
in  the  present  volume,  p.  567-572. 

lo    HSUEN-CHWANG  FAH-SHI 

s  m  m  em- 

The  following  notes  are  but  supplementary  to  what  has 
been  already  stated  in  the  biographical  notice  of  this  monk  (4). 

(1)  Eitel.     Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,     p.  14. 

(2)  His  teachings  received  wide  acceptation  among  early  Buddhists, 
owing  to  the  belief  that  he  had  been  transported  to  the  Tuchita  heavens, 
where  Maitreya  taught  him  the  principles  of  the  Yogachara  School.  Eitel. 
Sanscrit-Chinese  Dictionary,     p.  15. 

(3)  School  of  Kindness  and  Compassion.  This  school  selected  as  its 
Canonical  work  the  Wei-shih-lun,  attributed  to  Vasubandu,  and  translated 
by  Yuen-chioang  7c  |£.  As  to  its  doctrine,  all  things  are  held  to  be  unreal, 
and  proceed  from  man's  mind.  A  special  kind  of  contemplation  is  built  on 
this  false  opinion.  Much  value  is  given  to  kindness  towards  all  beings,  hence 
the  name  of  the  school.     Hackmann.     Buddhism  as  a  Religion,  p.  242. 

(4)  See  Chinese  Superstitions.   Vol.  VIII.  p.  567-572. 


Fig.  d30  (10) 


Che-ts'in-p'ou-sah.   San-tch'd-k'oei-ki.  San-ts'ang  pou-k'ong.  Tchong-nan-tao-sii^n. 
Shi-ts'in  p'u-sah  (p.  703).—San-ch'eh  kw'ei-ki  (p.  705) .—San-tsang puh-k'ung  (p.  706). 

Chung-nan  tao-hsiien  (p.  707). 
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len 


In  the  family  annals  of  the  sect,  his  name  is  said  to  be  Ch 
(^  (1),  and  he  was  a  native  of  Heu-shi  $§|  J£,  in  the  district  of 
Lohyang  •/&  |g§.  In  A.  D.  629  (2),  he  begged  the  emperor  T'ai- 
tsung  %  %,  of  the  Tang  jg  dynasty,  to  allow  him  proceed  to 
India,  and  bring  back  Buddhist  works.  The  emperor  refused 
his  demand.  He  set  out,  however,  at  his  own  risk  and  peril, 
passed  through  the  "  Pearly  Pass",  Yuh-kwan  1£  |f],  and  reached 
the  distant  countries  to  the  West,  Si-yuh  H  Jt$,  visiting  130 
kingdoms.  After  sojourning  abroad  16  years,  he  returned  with 
657  Buddhist  works  (3).  An  official,  named  Fang  Hsiien-ling  ffi 
3/i  gft,  informed  the  emperor  of  his  arrival,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  palace,  for  the  purpose  of  translating  his  Hindu 
treasures.  He  erected  a  tower,  and  placed  there  all  the  Buddhist 
works  brought  from  India.  He  died  A.  D.  664.  Before  expiring, 
he  begged  all  the  assistants  to  invoke  the  name  of  Tz'e-shi  ju-lai 
M-  R.  i\\  4*.  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost. 

2°     KWE1-K1  I  AH-SIII 

m  *  m  ft 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  Wei-chH  J$  j|§,  and  he 
was  a  native  of  Tai-kiin  f£  f$.  His  father's  name  was  King-tsung 
$£  't^;',  and  he  had  as  uncle  King-teh^jfc  ^,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Rites.  He  studied  the  Law  under  T'ang-seng  Jjj-  f$  (4),  with 
whom  he  worked,  translating  the  Hindu  books.  It  is  said  he 
rendered  into  Chinese  as  many  as  100  volumes.  In  his  way  of 
living,  he  loved  ostentation,  and  displayed  much  pride ;  whenever 
he  travelled,  he  was  accompanied  by  3  wagons,  which  transported 
his  books  and  ustensils,  hence  he  was  nicknamed  "  the  Three- 
wagon  teacher",  San-ch'eh   fah-shi   H  ^  &  Bill-     Heavenly   genii 

(1)  His  original  name,   according  to  Giles,  was  Ch'en-i  $fc  #.     Chinese 
Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  313. 

(2)  See  Chinese  Superstitions.   Vol.  Y1I1    p.  572.  note  J. 

(3)  See  Edkins.     Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  119. 

(4)  Described  in  the  present  Vol.  p.  567-572:  and  above,  p.  704.  n°  1. 
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brought  him  his  food.  ( )ne  day,  as  he  visited  the  monk  Tao- 
hsilen  $_  jjf,  at  Chung-nan-shan  $>  j|f  |Jj,  noon-time  arrived,  and 
the  genii  not  attending  as  usual,  he  started  on  his  journey ; 
while  on  the  way,  they  came  at  last  and  begged  to  be  excused. 
They  encountered  on  the  road  the  imposing  procession  of  Asangha, 
Wu-chu  M  ^  (1),  and  were  compelled  to  await  until  it  had  passed 
by.  He  died  A.  D.  682,  daring  the  reign  of  Kao  Tsung  "jej  9^,  of 
the   T'ang  j|f-  dynast}-.      He  was  the  third  founder  of  the  school. 

IV.    THE  TANTRA  SCHOOL 

YU-KIA-KIAO      Jit;   \k\    fiC- 
ALSO  CALLED  Till:  "SCHOOL  OF  TRUE  WORDS" 

CHEN-YEN-TSl  \(i       jjfL     a     t£. 

This  school  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Samantabhadra, 
P'u-hsien  ^  Jf  (2).  and  Asangha,  deemed  to  be  transported  to  the 
Tuchita  heavens,  where  Maitreya  taught  him  the  principles  of  the 
Tantra  School.  The  4  great  propagators  of  this  system  in  China, 
were  the  following:  — 

1°  Vajrabodhi,  Kin-kang-chi  ^  pj  ^   (3). 

2°  Subhakara,   Wu-wci  shen-shi  M  j|  jjj'f  gj}}  (4). 

3°  Amogha,  Puh-k'ung  Tf.   §?   (5). 

4°   Yih-hsing  shen-shi,  —  ^7  ]jj§p.  Blfj  (6). 

(1)  Asanga.  Described  above  in  connexion  with  the  Yogachara  School. 
Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII,  p.  703-704. 

(2)  Samantabhadra  The  Buddha  of  religious  ecstas}'.  A  fabulous 
being  invented  by  the  Tantra  School,  and  held  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
system.  Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol.  VI.  p.  128-130:  Vol.  VIII.  p.  610. 
note  2. 

(3)  See  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p.  499-502. 

(4)  Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VII.  p.  493-490. 
^5)     Chinese  Superstitions.      Vol.  VIII.  p.  503-504. 

(0)     See     on     Yih-hsing    — ■  {j .     Chinese    Superstitions.      Vol.    VIU. 
505-512. 
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V.     THE  V1NAYA  SCHOOL 

ia'h-tsung     #  tf.  (1). 

This  school  sets  the  greatest  value  on  discipline  and  the 
strict  observance  of  old  monastic  regulations.  Its  founder  was 
Tao-hsilen  ^  W.  who  taught  at  the  Southern  Sacred  Mountain, 
Nan-shan  ~$  jjj  - 

1°     TAO-IISUEN  LLH-SIH 


%  m 


a 


This  monk's  father's  name  was  Ts'ien-shen  $$  ^,  and  he  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Rites.  While  his  mother  was  with  child, 
she  saw  in  a  dream  a  monk,  who  foretold  that  the  child  she  bore 
was  an  incarnation  of  a  legal  light  called  M1'  Yiu  |£,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Liang  2%:  dynasty.  Being  grown  up,  he  wished  to 
become  a  Buddhist  monk,  and  proceeded  to  Chung -nan-shan  $$ 
1$  |Jj,  taking  as  personal  name  Liih  $£,  i.e.  Vinaya.  His  life 
was  a  series  of  prodigies.  According  to  legendary  accounts, 
his  meals  were  brought  to  him  by  heavenly  genii,  and  he  was 
frequently  protected  in  a  miraculous  manner.  One  night,  as  he 
was  nearly  falling  into  a  precipice,  a  genius  came  to  his  assis- 
tance, and  rescued  him  from  the  impending  danger.  The  monk 
having  asked  him  his  name,  he  replied  that  he  was  Chang-k'iung 
|jjl  3|§,  son  of  the  Heavenly  King  Poh-cha  -(if  %.  "Because  of 
your  eminent  virtues,  said  he,  I  came  to  deliver  you  from  all 
danger."  This  heavenly  messenger  made  him  also  a  present  of 
one  of  Buddha's  teeth.  He  died  A.  D.  667.  During  his  lifetime, 
he  composed  81  volumes  of   prayer-formulas  and    commentaries. 


(1)  The  monks  of  this  school  dress  in  black.  At  present,  they  have  a 
large  monastery  at  Pao-hwa-shan,  East  of  Nanking  ^  1$>.  The  monks  take 
only  2  meals  a  day,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Hindu  regulations,  and 
are  only  allowed  to  drink  tea.  They  keep  their  devotional  ceremonies  with 
great  strictness.     Hackmann.     Buddhism  as  a  Religion,   p    241. 

27 
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He  is   held  to  be    the  true    founder    of    the  Vinaya  school,  Liih- 
tsung  #  ^  (1). 

2°    vi  r:\-c  iiao  LCii-SHi 

7c  m  w  u\  (2). 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  T'ang  Chan-jan  M  1^  fJs> 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Yu-hang  ffc  fa.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  be- 
came a  Buddhist  monk,  and  studied  the  P'i-gni  Jg  /£.  Later  on, 
he  followed  the  explanation  of  the  Law  at  T'ien-t'ai  ^  -^,  and  had 
for  his  teacher  Ch'u-k'ien  fah-shi  ^  fjt  j£fe  Bit).  He  is  held  to  be 
the  second  founder  of  the  school,  and  the  successor  of  Tao-hsilen 
M  W.  After  his  demise,  fishermen  heard  heavenly  genii  singing 
in  the  air. 

(1)  Vinaya.  One  of  the  3  great  divisions  of  the  Buddhist  Canon, 
embracing  all  rules  and  discipline  of  monasteries.  Eitel.  Sanscrit-Chinese 
Dictionary,   p.  169. 

(2)  Liih-shi  f£  fiijj    i.  e.  teacher  or  master  of  the  Vinaya. 


© 
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§    VII. 

THE  AMIDIST  SCHOOL 
WEN-SHEH-TSUNG      M  fli  ^    (•!)» 

also  known  as  "the  school  or  the  pure  land" 

tsing-t'u-kiao     ¥p  ±  ^[: 
lo    HWEI-YUEN  FAII-SIH   (lsl   ancestor) 

S     M      &      Biff  - 

The  Amidist  School  in  China  holds  Hwei-yuen  ft  jg|  as  its 
first  patriarch,  although  its  doctrine  was  well  known  before  his 
time,  owing  to  the  translation  of  the  "Sutra  of  Boundless  Years". 
Wu-liang-show-king  fit  |j|  f|  $g,  by  Sanghavarma,  Kung-seng-k'ai, 
about  A.  D.  253.  But  it  was  especially  Kumarajiva,  who  con- 
tributed to  make  it  generally  known,  through  his  translation  of 
the  Amitabha  Sutra,  0-mi-t'o-king  |JnJ  H  !?£  $P£>  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  its  later  extension  by  Hwei-yuen  ft  jff . 

A  full  biographical  notice  of  this  monk  has  been  already 
given  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  470-475,  of  these  Superstitions,  and  to  this 
the  reader  is  referred.  Further  details  found  in  our  Author 
agree  with  what  is  stated  in  the  General  Mirror  of  Gods  and 
Immortals,  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  %$  f[[j  jj|  fjj£,  at  least  in  general. 
He  had  for  teacher  Tao-ngan  iff  -^c  (2),  but  opened  his  own  school 

(1)  Amidist  School.  This  school  arose  with  the  belief  in  Amitabha 
and  Kwan-yin,  hence  its  name.  It  selected  for  its  Canonical  Books  the 
Sutra  of  Amitabha.  O-mi-Vo-king  |JnJ  ?j|  ffc  $«,  and  that  of  Boundless  Years, 
W u-liang-show-Jting  4tt  j|  H  £S  It  developed  and  popularized  the  fable  of  a 
Western  Paradise,  Si-t'ien  Bf  ^,  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana, 
originally  held  by  Buddhism;  in  other  words,  it  promises  immortality  instead 
of  annihilation.  Hackmann.  Buddhism  as  a  Beligion.  p.  243.  — Edkins. 
Chinese  Buddhism,   p    170-171. 

(2)  Tao-ngan  M£-  See  on  this  Buddhist  teacher.  Chinese  Super- 
stitions.     Vol    VII.  p.  470.  note  2. 
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at  Lii-shan  Jj&  \[],  which  was  attended  by  thousands  of  students. 
He  exhorted  constantly  his  hearers  to  invoke  the  name  of  A'mi- 
tahha,  0-mi-t'o-fuh  |$pJ  5f  pg  f$.  During  the  last  11  years  of  his 
life,  Amitabha  appeared  to  him  :J  times;  the  last  time,  the  god 
warned  him  that  at  the  close  of  7  days,  he  would  receive  him  in 
the  Western  Paradise,  Si-t'ien  ^  Ji.  Being  on  the  point  of 
expiring,  Amitabha  came  to  receive  him.  He  died  A.  D.  437  (1), 
fifteen  years  after  the  famous  translation  given  to  the  world  by 
Kumerajiva.     Others  place  his  death  in  the  year  A.  D.  420. 

2°    SHEi\-TAO  HWO-SHANG    (2'"1  ancestor) 

m  €  fa  tft. 

Buddhist  annals  make  no  mention  of  the  name  or  family  of 
this  monk.  It  is  merely  said  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of 
Amitabha.  One  day,  he  met  a  monk  from  the  West  of  the  river, 
Si-ho  W  in},  called  C¥oh  shen-shi  %$  f$  Bilk  whom  he  considered 
as  a  living  Buddha.  The  eminent  virtues  of  the  latter  contri- 
buted much  to  provoke  a  pious  emulation  between  both  monks. 
Convinced  that  without  mortification,  he  could  never  do  anything 
serious  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  (2),  he  commenced  a  life  of 
penance  and  prayer.  He  remained  in  a  kneeling  posture  whole 
nights  and  days,  reciting  prayers  in  honour  of  Buddha,  and  every 
time  he  pronounced  his  name,  a  beam  of  vivid  light  issued  from 
his  mouth. 

One  day,  as  he  ascended  a  willow-tree,  turning  his  face 
towards  the. West,  he  felt  a  keen  desire  of  reaching  after  his 
death  the  Western  Paradise,  Si-t'ien  ff  ^.  In  order  to  hasten  that 


(1)  The  Mirror  of  Gods  and  Immortals,  Shen-sien  t'ung-kien  jj$  {|I|  jg  i£, 
states  that  he  became  a  Buddhist  monk  A.  D.  420,  and  died  about  A.  D. 
454.  See  discussion  of  this  and  other  dates.  Biographical  Notice.  Chinese 
Superstitions.     Vol.  VII.  p.  470.  note  1; 

(2)  This  is  a  near  approach  of  the  natural  man  to  Christianity.  Pen- 
ance and  mortification  are  neccssarj'  in  order  to  subdue  the  passions,  and 
prepare  for  the  work  of  the  salvation  of  souls. 


Fig.  130  (11) 


Hoei-yuen-fa-che.  Chan-tao-houo-chang.  Tch'eng-yuen-ta-che.  Fa-tchao-kouo-che. 
Hwei-yuenfah-shi(p.  709).—Shen-taohwo-shang(p.  7lO).  —  Chlen-yuen  ta-shi  (p.  711). 

Fah-chao  kwoh-shi  (p.  712). 
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happy  moment,  he  cast  himself  down,  and  was  killed  in  the  fall. 
The  emperor  Kao-tsung  iff  %,  of  the  T'ang  j|f  dynasty,  being 
apprized  of  the  extraordinary  life  of  this  Chinese  mystic,  conferred 
on  his  monastery  the  honorary  title  of  "  Bright  and  Illustrious", 
Kwang-ming  %  n^  (1),  and  this  was  henceforth  annexed  to  his 
name. 

3°     CH'E.\G<-YUJ2N   TA-SII1    (3nl   ancestor) 

*  m  ±  ffi. 

Nothing  is  recorded  as  to  the  name  and  native  place  of  this 
monk;  we  only  know  that  he  commenced diis  study  of  the  Law 
at  the  Jade-fountain.  Yuh-ts'iien  3£  |j|,  where  Chen-hung  H  £  was 
teaching.  Later  on,  he  went  to  Heng-shan  $j  |_Ll  (2),  and  taught 
there,  his  school  being  attended  by  over  10,000  disciples.  His 
features  were  rather  unattractive.  He  lived  at  the  foot  of  a  rock, 
and  went  to  the  forest  to  cut  down  firewood,  which  he  brought 
back  on  his  shoulders.  While  travelling  to  and  fro.  he  exhorted 
all  folks  to  invoke  Buddha,  and  repeat  the  name  of  Amitabha, 
O-mi-i'O'fuh  |5pT  "/$j  [>£  {$.  Throughout  the  country,  the  people 
engraved  his  prayer-formulas  on  stone,  and  built  for  him  the 
monastery  of  Mi-t'o,  Mi-t'o-sze  jj$  Pc  ^F-  One  day,  the  monk 
Fah-chao  jj£  n$.  being  in  prayer,  had  a  vision.  Beside  Buddha^ 
stood  a  monk  in  tottered  garments;  Buddha  addressing  himself 
to  Fah-chao  j£  ps,  said:  "This  poor  monk  is  Ch'eng-yuen  ^  $, 
of  Heng-shan  $f  (Jj."  Fah-chao  fe  Jig  declared  himself  his  disciple- 
and  later  on  founded  his  own  school,  whence  went  forth  the 
propagators  of  Amidism,  during  the  reign  of  Tai-tsung  ft  7^,  of  the 
T'ang  j|f  dynasty.  It  was  also  Fah-chao  j£  fig  who,  being  honoured 


(1)  It  is  under  this  name  that  EdUins  mentions  him.  Chinese  Buddhism, 
p.    171. 

(2)  Heng-shan  ®j  LlJ,  also  known  as  Nan-yoh  \%  #,  or  the  Sacred  Moun- 
tain of  the  South.  It  lies  in  Hunan  M  r£[,  and  attains  a  height  of  about 
4,000  feet.  Several  Buddhist  and  Taoist  monasteries  are  erected  on  the 
mountain  side  Encj'clopaedia  Sinica.  p.  229.— Chinese  Superstitions.  Vol. 
VIII.  p.  (351.  note  1. 
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with  the  title  of  "  State  Preceptor",  Kwoh-shi  H  ftfj,  apprized  the 
emperor  of  the  eminent  virtues  of  his  teacher.  The  ruler  erected 
for  him  the  monastery  of  Pan-choir  iao-clVang  $£  ft  M  Wi>  hence 
in  remembrance  of  this  imperial  favour,  the  title  Pan-chow  ^  ft 
is  attached  to  his  name  (1).  He  died  A.  D.  802,  under  the  reign 
of  Teh-tsung,  \%  £,  of  the  T'ang  fg  dynasty. 

4°    PAH-CHAO    IvUOII-Slll    (4"'   ancestor) 

m  m   m   w. 

The  fourth  ancestor  of  Amidism  is  the  visionary  monk  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  number.  He  settled  down  in  the  monastery 
of  Yun-fung,  Yun-fung-sze  ft  ^  #,  at  Heng-chow  §f  W- 

One  day,  looking  into  his  begging-bowl,  he  beheld  in  the 
midst  of  a  radiant  cloud  a  scene  representing  a  rock,  at  the  foot 
of  which  flowed  a  stream  ;  a  narrow  passage  running  between 
two  boulders  led  to  a  monastery,  on  the  front  of  which  he  read 
the  following  inscription:  "Great  Monastery  of  the  Bamboo 
Forest,  Ta-sheng  chnh-lin-sze  ;fc  S?  ft  $fc  #•"  He  was  tokl 
that  the  site  he  beheld  represented  a  place  at  Wu-t'airshan  3£  JF 
|lj.  The  following  night,  a  fiery  pillar  led  him  to  the  foot  of 
the  rock  which  he  beheld  in  his  vision  ;  two  guardians  introduced 
liim  into  this  enchanting  place,  and  led  him  to  a  hall,  where  two 
venerable  doctors  explained  the  Law.  One  of  these  was  Manjusri, 
Wen-chu  %  ^  (2),  who  said  to  him  :  "Nothing  is  more  profitable 
for  a  monk  than  to  invoke  the  name  of  Amitabha,  O-mi-fo-fuli 
M  M  ffc  1t>  J  this  name  is  all-powerful,  and  confers  on  all  who 
pronounce  it  eternal  bliss.  "  These  words  being  ended,  the  two 
doctors  extended  their  hands,  and  touched  the  summit  of  Fah- 
chao's  head.     The  legend  of  this  prodigy  was  engraved  on  stone, 

(1)  It  is  under  this  title  that  Edkins  mentions  him  as  the  3rd  patriarch 
of  the  School.      Chinese  Buddhism,   p.  171. 

(2^  Manjusri.  The  Buddha  of  Transcendent  Wisdom.  A  fanciful  and 
mystic  creation  of  the  Mahayana  and  Yoga  Schools.  Chinese  Superstitions. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  126-128. 
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and  the  monk  erected  "the  Monastery  of  the  Bamboo  Forest", 
Chuh-lin-sze  tt  W  ^T»  in  the  very  place  where  the  vision  indicated. 
When  the  building"  was  completed,  he  said:  "  My  task  here  below 
is  now  fulfilled  ",  and  so  saying  he  expired. 

o°    SHAOh'AiXG  TA-SH1    (5U|   ancestor) 

*}>  Ji  *   Biii. 

The  family  name  of  this  monk  was  CJwiv  Shao-k'ang  Jg)  ^ 
|jf,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Sien-tu  -fjjj  ffl.  Till  the  age  of  7,  he 
was  mute,  but  his  mother  having  taken  him  one  day  to  a  Buddhist 
temple,  and  kneeling  before  a  statue,  asked  him  whom  it  represen- 
ted ?  "It  is  Sakyamuni,  Shih-kia-fuh  f||  $j\  fijjj  ",  replied  the  boy. 
About  A.  D.  785,  he  entered  the  Buddhist  monastery  of  the  "  White 
Horse'*,  Peh-ma-sze  £j  F%  ^f,  at  Lohyang  fg.  |Sf-.  There  he  found 
a  book,  whose  characters  glowed  with  a  brilliant  light,  and  as  he 
was  told  that  the  work  was  written  by  the  second  patriarch, 
Shen-tao  H  jiH  (1),  the  novice  made  the  following  prayer  :  "  If  ever 
I  reach  the  Western  Heaven,  Si-t'ien  ^  ^.  may  this  light  shine 
again  upon  me ! "  At  the  same  moment,  the  miraculous  light 
beamed  forth  around  him.  He  vowed  to  persevere  in  leading  the 
life  of  a  Buddhist  monk,  and  set  out  for  the  monastery  of  Shen- 
tao  M  !g,  called  "the  Bright  and  Illustrious  Monastery",  Kwang 
ming-sze  it  #]  4y. 

Here,  he  saw  the  statue  of  Shen-iao  |£  $  rise  into  the  air, 
and  say  to  him  :  "  If  you  desire  to  propagate  my  doctrine,  I  shall 
increase  all  your  merits,  and  you  shall  unfailingly  enjoy  one  day 
the  happiness  of  the  Western  Paradise."  The  monk  began  to 
preach  this  doctrine  with  much  zeal  in  the  Sin  ting  monastery. 
Sin-ting-sze  i@\  %  ^.  Throughout  the  whole  country  he  was 
known  only  by  the  name  of  Amitabha,  O-mi-t'o-fuh  |Sp]  ft|J  ^  $\,. 
Every  time  he  pronounced. the  word,  a  Buddha  issued  from  his 
mouth.      He  died  in  the  Sin-ting  monastery,  Sin-ting-sze  ^ff  %  ^. 

(1)     See  biographical   notice   on    this    Buddhist     monk.      Chinese    Super- 
stitions.    Vol.  VIII.  p.  710.  n°  2. 
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«o    YEN-SHQW  SHEN-SH1    (6ll>   ancestor) 

This  monk  belonged  to  the  Ts'ing-yuen  school,  Ts'ing-yuen- 
tsung  ^f  fa  ^  (1),  where  his  biography  is  g'ven  (Vol.  VIII. 
p.  662.  §  3.  n°  27).  This  shows  how  the  2  schools  intermingled, 
and  how  Amidism  influenced  even  the  other  sects. 

7°    S1NG-CIICANG  LCII-SII1    (7lh   ancestor) 

W    ti   #    m- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Yen  Tsao-wei  f|  j|r  %* 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Ts'ien-Vany  hsien  f?  Hf  ]§f.  At  the  age 
of  7,  he  donned  the  Buddhist  habit,  and  having  reached  17,  was 
a  full-trained  monk.  From  A.  D.  990-995,  he  lived  at  Chaa-kSng 
llg  $£.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  Lil-shan  g  |Xl  delighted  him. 
He  moulded  a  statue  of  Amitabha,  0-mi-t'o-fnh  pnj  H  *£  $!,  and 
wrote  out  with  his  blood  the  work:  Hwa-yen  tsing-hing-p'in  H  |g 
^  ^T  on-  From  this  time  forward,  he  changed  the  name  Amidism, 
Lien-sheh  ||i  jjjf  (2),  so  far  given  to  the  sect,  into  that  of  "Pure 
Doctrine",  Tsiny-hsvng-sheh  ffi  ff  |j£  (3).  One  hundred  and 
twenty  literati  gave  their  names  to  the  new  sect,  of  whom  Wang 
Wen-cheng  T£  #  JE  was  president.  Later  on.  the  above  member- 
ship grew  to  over  1,000  associates,  who  took  the  name  of :  "disciples 
of  the  Tsing-hsing  school",  Tsing-hsing  ii-izc  ^  %f  %  -f. 

In  A.  D.  1020,  Sing-ch'ang  %  if;  exclaimed:  "Behold  Bud- 
dha !  ",  whereupon  he  expired,  being  then  aged  62  years. 


(1)  Ts'ing-yxien-tsung  flf  ^  £?.  Described  in  ihe  present  Vol.,  p.  652. 
It  was  situated  in   Fuhien  |g  $£. 

(2)  Lien  *j|.  The  Lotus  (Nelumbium  sjxeeiosum),  o:'  water-lily,  sacred 
to  Buddha.  Sheh  x±,  a  society  or  company,  a  sect.  Hence:  "the  Lotus  or 
Amidist  School".      Williams.     Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

(3)  Tsing  ££,  pure,  undefiled.  Hsing  $f .  practice,  doctrine.  Sheh  tf±, 
a  society.     Hence  :  "the  Sect  of  the  Pure  Doctrine  ". 
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All  the  objects  surrounding  his  corpse  assumed  a  golden  hue. 
His  tomb  was  placed  beside  that  of  the  "Nesting  Monk",  Niao-k'o 
shen-shi  ,%  |j|  f|ji  gjjj,  otherwise  called  "the  rook-nesting  Arhat ", 
Wu-k'o  shen-shi  J|  ^jf  #  Gifi  (1). 

8°    LIEX-CH'I  TA-SH1   (8th  ancestor) 

M    "1    -k    U\- 

This  monk  belonged  to  a  family  of  literati  called  Shen  $;, 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Jen-hwo  fz  ^fl.  in  Ku-hang  ~£  $t-  His 
personal  name  was  Chu-hung  ffi  %.  He  had  two  surnames: 
Fuh-hwei  fijjj  i|,  and  Lien-ch'i  g|  -ftji.  After  the  death  of  his  par- 
ents, he  entered  a  Buddhist  monastery,  being  then  31  years  of 
age.  Charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Yun-si  H  m  landscape  (2), 
he  abandoned  Si-shan  "gf  (Jj,  and  settled  down  in  the  former  place, 
where  he  preached  the  Law  for  over  40  years.  In  A.  D.  1615, 
forty-third  year  of  Wan-lih  "j§|  j||,  he  visited  the  members  of  his 
family,  and  exhorted  his  disciples,  saying:  "Invoke  always  with 
fervour  the  name  of  Buddha,  and  observe  with  the  greatest  fidel- 
ity the  rules  which  I  have  given  you."  He  had  scarcely  spoken 
these  words  when  he  expired.  During  his  lifetime  he  composed 
2  works:  the  Tun-si  fah-hwei  f(  ^  j£  ftp?,  and  the  Mi-tlo-shu-chlao 
M  PS  $&  i£>  both  of  which  had  great  success. 

9°    S1XG-XGAIV  FAH-SH1   (9th  ancestor) 

$  m  m  em- 

The  secular  name  of  this  monk  was  Shi  Shih-hsien  flf  Jt  f?> 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Ch'ang-shuh  ^  Sft,  depending  on  Soochuw 
H  >)\\.  His  2  surnames  were  Sze-ts'i  &  ||,  and  Sing-ngan  %  %£. 
It  is  under  this  latter  that  he  is  generally  known.     Very  learned 


(1)  See  on  this  eccentric  Buddhist  monk.     Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol. 
VII.  p.  35G-57.  — Vol.  VIII.  p.  614-616. 

(2)  Yun  It,  mist,  cloudy.    Si  ^,  a  rest  or  dwelling-place.   Hence:   "the 
Cloud-girt  dwelling    or    mansion".     Williams.     Dictionary    of    the    Chinese 
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and  an  eloquent  speaker,  he  spent  his  whole  days  studying  the 
Tripitaka,  Tsang-king  |j§j;  0,  and  during  the  night  prayed  to 
Buddha.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  0-yu-ivang-shan  |JpJ  fj  3£  mL|, 
and  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Buddha's  statue,  he  burnt  his  fingers 
(1)  and  pronounced  48  vows.  A  shower  of  precious  stones  fell 
from  the  heavens.  His  disciples  could  not  refrain  from  weeping 
ill  reading  the  work  he  composed,  and  entitled  the  "  Intelligence 
of  the  Heart".  P'u-t'i  sill-wen  |f  $|  ifr  3C-  He  died  A.  D.  17)54, 
1  — ' ' '  year  of  the  reign  of  Yung-cheng  fife  J£. 

Before  expiring,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  West  and 
forthwith  gave  up  the  ghost.  While  his  corpse  was  being  taken  to 
the  grave,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  .said  to  those  who  accompanied 
the  coffin  :  "  1  am  departing,  but  1  shall  return  (2)  ;  recite  always 
with  fervour  the  name  of  Buddha,  for  life  and  death  are  of  the 
utmost  importance."  Hereupon  he  joined  his  hands,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  departed  the  world,  invoking  for  the  last  time  the  name 
of  Buddha  (3). 


(1)  This  is  an  extraordinary  act  of  penance,  whereby  this  monk  wished 
to  manifest  his  zeal  for  Buddha  and  the  Law. 

(2)  Allusion  to  the  false  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  teaching  that 
the  soul  after  death  may  be  reborn  in  another  human  being,  or  into  the 
body  of  an  animal,  according  to  its  merits  or  demerits  in  a  previous  existence. 
Chinese  Superstitions.     Vol.  I.  p.  133  (Metempsychosis). 

(3)  Besides  many  doctrinal  differences  in  these  Buddhist  schools  (as 
has  been  shown  in  the  above  notes),  there  is  also  much  variety  in  the 
Canonical  Books  selected  by  each  sect,  the  extracts  recited  by  the  monks, 
traditions,  the  methods  of  contemplation,  details  of  worship,  interior  mon- 
astic administration  and  discipline.  Hackmann.  Buddhism  as  a  Beligion. 
p.  244. 

Despite  its  countless  errors  and  illusions,  its  imaginary  gods,  its  use 
of  magic  and  charms,  Buddhism  is,  however,  a  great  human  effort  to  rise 
above  the  passions  and  entanglements  of  the  world,  seek  religious  experience, 
and  do  good  to  others,  but  with  the  dismal  ending  in  Nirvana,  or  reaching 
the  Active  happiness  of  the  Western  Paradise,  Si-t'ien  B]  ^C- 
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